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The moving and storage of materials with 
efficient and time-saving handling equipment 
can decimate overhead costs and increase 


preductivity considerably. Lansing Bagnall, the 
jargest and most experienced manufacturer of 
materials-handling machinery in Europe, design 
and develop methods and equipment that cut the 
cost of handling and the time involved. Each 
machine is specially designed and built for 
individual companies and their specific handling 
problems; as no two handling problems are alike, 
it takes the knowledge and craftsmanship of 
Lansing Bagnall technicians to achieve the right 
solution. One Lansing Bagnall fork lift truck, for 
example, operated by one man, can cut the time 
of any handling operation by 25% and increase 
the storage capacity of existing buildings by 30%. 





Lansing Bagnall offer the most efficient and 
comprehensive after-sales service in the industry 
—available for the whole life of any truck. 

Recognise your need for improved handling—and 
Lansing Bagnall will show you how it can be 
done, promoting greater efficiency and economy 
for you. Write, or if urgent telephone, for advice on 
any problem of handling and storage. Lansing 
Bagnall will recommend, without prejudice or 
commitment, the most suitable solution. 


(& Lansing Bagnall 


SPACEMAKERS TO WORLD INDUSTRY . 


BASINGSTOKE, HAMPSHIRE. Telephone: BASINGSTOKE 1010 Telegrams: 
BAGNALLIC BASINGSTOKE. Also at BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, 
WARRINGTON, LEEDS, AYCLIFFE, GLASGOW, ENFIELD, PORTSMOUTH, 
BELFAST, FELTHAM, NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, PARIS, TORONTO, SYDNEY, 
ZURICH, and represented throughout the world. 


SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK, N.Y, 





Published weekly every Saturday, fifty-two times a year in London, England. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


CCMMUNISTS’ GREAT DIVIDE 

Mr. Khrushchev’s giant bomb has obscured the loud noise of 
fission between himself and the diehards of world communism. 
The middle-men inside Russia, however, like Mr Khrushchev, 
combine a desire for unadventurous foreign policies with 
anxieties about Germany and a wish for negotiation (p. 411). ° 


This has been brought no nearer by tankmanship in Berlin 
(p. 417). The Russian squeeze on Finland is both a means of 
pressure on the West to talk and a military insurance (of doubtful 
value) in case talks fail (p. 418). 


AFRICA FOR AFRICANS 


Security for the whites of Northern Rhodesia depends on com- 
ing to just terms with the black men who must one day rule 
the country. To put off the unavoidable day will only make the 
African nationalists more difficult (p. 415). 


Jomo Kenyatta has come down from the mountain into the 
political battlefield as leader of the Kanu party. Wiser leader- 
ship will be required from him if the tribalism now rife in Kenya 
is to be contained (p. 460). 


Men must come béfore game in Africa; but wild life might be 
preserved if it were put to economic use (p. 456). 


QASIM AT BAY 


The troubles General Qasim has to cope with—oil, Kurds, 
Kuwait—will plague his successor too. But his way of doing 


HOME 
GOOD INTENTIONS 


The Whyatt recommendation for the appointment of a British 
equivalent of the Scandinavian ombudsman to protect citizens 
against bureaucrats is a good one: but its supporters will have to 
be prepared to make concessions to prejudice—and alert to 
improve upon the proposals (p. 413). 

Exporters are agitating for better credit facilities : and, though 
their complaints are often wide of the mark, there is indeed room 
for improvement (p. 475). 


Parliament faces the prospect this session of more than 20 new 
pieces of legislation—and more, if time allows (p. 418). 


FALSE STEPS 

Thursday’s Bank rate cut is another move in a dubious direction 
(Pp. 479). 

Planned cuts in public spending seem sensible: but the 
economies already made are without any sense whatever (p. 423). 


Treasury acquiescence in recent wages council awards seem to 
presage a deliberate end to the Pause next April—whence may 
come the deluge (p. 420). 


POOR RELATIONS 

The bill designed by the Government to sop up the spilt bile of 
its anti-migrant wing is so bad as to be almost unworkable ; and 
this is no bad thing (p: 418). 


things has alienated such important groups in Iraq that he now 
has a struggle to keep power (p. 416). 
Since the elections Turkey has been groping vainly for a govern- 


ment (p. 425) ; in Greece, by contrast, Mr Karamanlis has been 
given a clear mandate (p. 425). 


RENDEZVOUS 

Mr Macmillan is to meet President de Gaulle; the general 
occupies a key place both in East-West exchanges and in Britain’s 
European negotiations (p. 423). 


France is still troubled by tales of violence by the Paris police 


(p. 459); and there have been more deaths in Algeria ; but bit 
by bit the French and Algerian leaders are moving towards . 


negotiation (p. 425). 


In Bonn Dr Adenauer continues to make forcing bids with poor 
cards (p. 455). 


AMERICA: PAUSE... 


. The present economic pause may be the prelude to a risky 


boom, but the Administration is prepared to take the risk (p. 465). 


Economists now have a do-it-yourself kit for forecasting (p. 466). 


..- AND PARTIES 

Republican v Democrat: General Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy are engaged in party battle (p. 466). 

Pilots v Engineers: A proposed settlement of grievances in the 
cockpit has yet to be accepted by the unions involved (p. 470). 


Cross Currents : Upstream users of Missouri waters for electric 
power are at odds with downstream sailors (p. 470). 
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ae 
Some Independent Television programme contractors seem more 
willing than others to meet their striking actors’ demands for more 
pay (p. 426). 


The Rhine Army’s gravest need is for technicians, whom the pre- 
sent recruiting measures do little to supply : another need, for 
money, may be temporarily eased by hand-outs from Germany 
(p. 420). 


, \ 


BAD BLOOD ; . 


Local complexities abound in next week’s three Parliamentary 
by-elections : but Labour’s goal is simple—a massive swing 
(p. 424). 

Nottingham’s Tory council has proved incapable of elegant 
patronage of the theatre, and has aroused the town’s ire (p. 428). 


Grimsby fishermen, disappointed in the ‘Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, have formed their own : the competition has 
spurred the TGWU to a show of militancy (p. 431). 


BON ACCCRD 


Hopefully bilingual Harrogate, Spa of the North, is still, in its 
way, as Dickens left it (p. 432). 


autumn books pages 433 to 451 


Detailed contents on page 411 
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Setting a standard— 


Walpamur Quality Paints set the standard by which others are judged. 
Constant laboratory and practical tests at every stage of manufacture ensure 
thé superlative quality of their colour, finish and durability. Moreover 
with Branches covering the country and factories overseas in Canada, Australia, 
Southern Rhodesia, South Africa, Kenya and Eire, The Walpamur Company 
provides a service that is unrivalled throughout the world. 


WALPAMUR QUALITY PAINTS 
—the standard by which others are judged 


THE WALPAMUR COMPANY LIMITED 


DARWEN & LONDON 
Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN 
CANADA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, SOUTH AFRICA, KENYA, EIRE 
Ww1043 
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“By my estimate, that’s a saving of som@5' 


Fluorescent lighting is, in any case, economical, but 4 
remarkable new ATLAS development enables further big 
cost reductions to be made: 

15% saving on capital cost of lighting fittings 

15% saving on cost of installation wiring 

35% saving on cost of electricity 

25% saving on total annual lighting costs 

(compared with standard twin 5 ft. 80 watt fittings) 
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som#5% on today’s lighting costs” 
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Anew ATLAS 8 ft. 85 watt tube, operating at over 80 lumens 

per watt, combined with new low loss control gear - THE 

SUPER-8 CIRCUIT - has made this possible. The Super-8 
Jit is available in twin 8 ft. sizes of the ATLAS ATLANTIC 2 

range of fittings, which can be used to build complete 

modern lighting installations for almost any industrial or 
mercial purpose. 

There are few lighting problems these days which cannot be 


atlas fluorescent lighting 





-~ 


solved from the extensive ATLAS range of fluorescent and 
tungsten. fittings, and the ATLAS LIGHTING ADVISORY 
SERVICE is at your disposal, without cost or obligation, to 
offer technical assistance and provide complete lighting 
specifications. Ask your secretary to write for further in- 
formation, or to arrange an appointment with an Atlas 
lighting engineer. ATLAS LIGHTING LIMITED, Thorn House, 
Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. 
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What you see is the elegance and excitement of a big depart- 
ment store, but behind the scenes is a complexity of figure- 
work—firmly controlled, at Browns of Chester, by Burroughs 
machines. 


THIS IS THE NEW FASHION IN FIGURES 


BROWNS OF CHESTER is the big department 


store well known as the ‘Leading Fashion 
House of the North.’ 








PROBLEM —to keep ahead of the masses of 
figurework involved in the Purchase Ledger. 


SOLVED — with one Burroughs Director ac- 
counting machine. 


RESULT — staff saving of 20% paid for the 
machine in the first eighteen months. The 
machine has streamlined the Purchase Ledger: 
management is quickly supplied with day-to- 
day information, and production figures are 
available a week earlier. A survey was request- 
ed of workin other departments and, as a result, 
four more Burroughs machines were installed. 


£2 


DECIMAL CURRENCY! SIMILAR PROBLEMS ARE BEING SOLVED 


All Burroughs machines 


can be converted to EVERY DAY WITH BURROUGHS MACHINES 


eae &) Burrou shs 


Burroughs Machines Limited, 356-366 Oxford St., 
London W.1. Telephone: HYDe Park 9861 
Accounting Sales and Service facilities from 56 centres 
in Great Britain and Eire. Manufacturing in Scotland 
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’ we , This hut bearing the Dunlop sign stands on a South Pacific island so 
" - isolated that a boat calls only once every three months. But communities 
everywhere demand Dunlop products and so even in this remote place 
) there is a Dunlop distributor. This depot is one of many hundreds, smal! 
and large, covering the world. Recent years have seen such an expansion 
of Dunlop operations that today there are distributors in 140 countries, 


providing an increasing range of products and services. Wherever men 
build, mine, farm and travel, a Dunlop distributor is near at hand to 
! supply their essential needs. 
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seen it yet? 


ASAHI PENTAX s-3 


The superb new Asahi PENTAX S-3 single-lens reflex camera—classic in 
design and meticulously constructed—has a host of exciting new features 
that give complete control over every picture situation: Ultra fast Auto- 
Takumar 55mm {/1.8 lens; fully automatic diaphragm automatically 
stops down to your preselected aperture, then opens fully after exposure; 
brilliant pentaprism viewfinder with exclusive micro-focus; depth of field 
preview lever; focal plane shutter with speeds from 1 to 1/1000 sec., plus 
‘ Time and Bulb, on a single dial; rapid film advance lever; rapid rewind 
crank; “cocked” indicator; film type reminder dial; FP & X flash 
terminals; threaded lens mount for interchangeable lenses. 


This is a camera to use and enjoy and treasure for a lifetime of photographic 
satisfaction. This is the new Asahi PENTAX S-3—the greatest camera 
value in the world today. 


Please write for a complete Asahi Pentax folder. 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD. 


C.P.O. 895, Tokyo, Japan 








PAY LESS FOR THE WORLD'S 
GREAT HOLIDAY IN 

'61—-IT'S ‘VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 
| 


INDIA °61 Means luxury air travel at new low costs. On 
domestic air routes linking 70 great cities, the Indian Airline 
Corporation with a flying record of twenty million reliable 
aircraft miles per year offers a 5°% concession on selected tours. 


INDIA ’61 Means air-conditioned rail travel at new low 

costs. Indian Railways, one of the world’s largest efficient net- 
works, offers a 25% rebate. Also, combined travel-as-you-like 
tickets for thirty days carry a lump-sum concession. The 
cost of travel in India ranks among the world’s cheapest. 


INDIA ’61 Means superb food and accommodation at new 
low costs. The Federation of Hotels and Restaurants of India 
offer 5% concessions on normal rates. In India, hotels com- 
pare favourably with the world’s best in luxury. Many more 
| tourist bungalows and converted palaces are now available. 
In India the best food (Oriental and European) is inexpensive. 


INDIA ’61-Means big game hunting at new low costs. The 
| Shikar Outfitters’ Association offer a 5°4 concession on 
schedule rates. 

INDIA ’61 Means front row seats for national festivals. 
All State Governments and cultural academies will co- 
operate to ensure this. 





ten thousand images 


Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ or contact the Indian Government Tourist Offics 


_ 98 Cockspur St., London, §.W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 


4 GIS 6263 
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Please forgive the Italian, but we must all eat sometimes and this 
is my favourite meal. Mind you we don’t believe in lunch hours 
at Elliotts. When you’re as engrossed in your work as we are, you 
get plenty of thought for food! 


Show you what we mean... 


Last year we made more, sold more, delivered more computers 
than ever before. What does this add up to — well for us it means 
success. And when you live, eat and sleep computers, as we do, 
you deserve a bit of success, so don’t grudge us our trumpet- 
blowing, please. 

Now we didn’t just sell computers, we sold know-how as well. 
What’s the prime demand in computing today? Speed, reliability 
and low cost! To answer these demands we used the know-how 
of two years success - a long time computerwise! The result is 
the 503. A top class, high speed computer that gives you the best 
of everything, because it’s built with experience. That’s our 


formula for success - and we don’t need a computer to tell us 
the result. 


It’s amazing - the number of things our computers can do. 
From chemicals to custard is a big step, but our computers take it 
in their stride. Whatever your problem, Elliotts can help you. 

Why not call on us and see how we work? We can’t promise 
you a plate of paper-tape, but we can promise you a most 
palatable answer! 


E|LIOTT | COMPUTERS 


COMPUTING DIVISION, ELLIOTT BROTHERS (LONDON) 
LIMITED, BOREHAMWOOD, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND 


A Member of the Elliott-Automation GrouroGy 
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... the new and better 
galvanized steel sheets 


widely used for building material, ducts, furnaces, 
automobiles, refrigerators and numerous other house- 
hold appliances. 


Do you have a job that requires top quality galvanized 
steel sheets ? If so, our LEONITE sheets are just what 
you need. Our fully integrated and modernized strip 
mills and Sendzimir continuous galvanizing line are 
working at full capacity to produce superior corrosion- 
resistant LEONITE galvanized steel sheets. There is 
ever-increasing overseas demand for LEONITE be- 
cause it has a special-processed non-flakable zinc 
coating which makes it ideal for deep drawing. It is 
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This is just one integral part of NKK’s mammoth enter- 
prises. As the Orient’s largest steel producer engaged: 
in both steelmaking and shipbuilding, NKK’s 30,000 
engineers, specialists and workers are producing high- 
quality steel products. 


NIPPON KOKAN««. 


(Japan Steel & Tube Corporation) 
Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


<IOVERSEAS OFFICESD> MiNew York: Rm. 1115, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. Hl Dusseldorf: 
Kreuzstrasse, 34 I!, Dusseldorf, West Germany il Singapore: Rm. 414, Shaw House, Orchard Road, Singapore 
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a world of chemistry 


to serve industry in Britain and Europe 


The Overseas Chemical Division of W.R. Grace & Co. 
shares its world-wide wealth of Chemical experience 
with industry in many ways, in many countries. Labo- 
ratories, Plants and Sales Offices in eighteen countries 
are continuously developing, producing and marketing 
the new products and techniques which are the keys 
to industrial growth. Grace Chemicals match specific 
industrial requirements and are cus- 


world’s foremost Chemical Companies. Its principal 
products include: films, plastic bags and pouches 
for the packaging of food products, can sealing com- 
pounds, cap lining compounds, battery separators, 
high density polythene, synthetic rubber and resins, 
polyvinyl acetate, plasticizers, synthetic catalysts, 
ammonia, ureas, fertilisers and agricultural chemi- 

cals, sulphuric acid, silica gel and other 


tomer-tailored to particular production desiccants, nuclear reactor materials, 
needs with the backing of long expe- jet engine lubricants, ultra highpurity 


W.R. GRACE & Co. 
OVERSEAS CHEMICAL DIVISION 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. USA 
Dewey and Almy, London ;, Dewalco, Paris; Darex, Paris; Darex, Hamburg; Darex Italiana, Milan; 
Dewey and Almy, Zurich; Darex, Vaduz; Dewey and Almy, Rotterdam ; Dewey and Almy, Copenhagen. 


rience in the field. Grace is one of the 


silicon and other industrial chemicals. 
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Symbol of the new direction in Australian life, Sydney Opera House is now nearing completion 





—and the next ten million Australians 
will take a big load of power 


USTRALIA’S population has reached 

the ten million mark. Time now to 
look to the next ten million. And whether 
they are born there or arrive on a boat, 
they’ll be joining a nation exulting in new 
life and strength. 

Already the post-war flood of immi- 
grants from Europe has given Australia a 
broader world view : new citizens with new 
intellectual contributions to make, differ- 
ent cultural ideas, specialized skills and 
knowledge. The community has never 
been more alive—healthy, enquiring and 
full of purpose—as Australia takes wing 
to wider horizons. 

If the Sydney Opera House symbolizes 
the new direction of living, other monu- 
ments now shooting up mark the pulsating 
economic prosperity which makes this 
richer life possible—skyscrapers in the 
cities, new steelworks and, perhaps great- 
est of all, the huge dams in the Snowy 


‘Mountains scheme, bringing the power 


which is vital to all development. 
In a country expanding so vigorously, 
the importance of electric power cannot 


POWER FOR PEACE 


be overestimated. Power consumption is 
the yardstick of any country’s prosperity, 
and those new Australians, as they join the 
present ones, will need an ever-growing 
supply of power for industry, commerce, 
transport and the home. 

English Electric in Australia. In all these 
spheres The English Electric Company is 
busy in Australia, providing the means to 
generate, distribute and use more and more 
electricity. Hard at work in the enormous 
Snowy Mountains hydro-electric scheme, 
English Electric is also building 200-MW 
generating sets for the Vales Point steam 
power station on Lake Macquarie; while 
at Rocklea: in Queensland, at one of 
English Electric’s two flourishing factories 
in Australia, locomotives and rolling stock 
are being built. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows. 
Australia knows she can depend on the 
resources of technical knowledge, skill and 
research which lie behind every contract 
with English Electric, while the company 
gains further valuable experience which it 
can use for work in other countries and 
at home. 
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One of five 1,500-h.p. locomotives for the 
Queensland Government Railways, who 
also placed repeat orders for twenty-five 
1,650-h.p. units with The English Electric 
Company of Australia Pty Ltd. 





Tasmania’s island economy is based on her 
considerable resources of hydro-electric 
power. This English Electric 45,000-h.p. 
water turbine generating set is in the Lake 
Echo power station. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Fission 
in 
Moscow 


I NOVAYA ZEMLYA, the biggest-ever hydrogen bomb was exploded 





by Russia on Monday in cold disregard of the appeal of 87 governments 

through the United Nations. In Berlin, the chain reaction set off by the 
building of the communist wall in August reached a critical-looking stage on 
October 27th, when Soviet and American tanks confronted each other through 
the night ; but it did not reach flashpoint. It is from Moscow that the biggest 
shock waves of all have gone out to rattle the political seismographs. The blast 
of the Communist party congress there blew Stalin’s corpse out of the granite 
mausoleum beneath the Kremlin wall, flung Chou En-lai back to Peking, and 
left the whole socialist camp quivering. 

Is it all according to plan ? One of the difficulties for a westerner, peering 
at the “ other side of the hill” to try to make out what is really going on, is to 
distinguish what was intended to happen from what was not. He has to peer 
through the murk of a system designed to obscure everything that has not been 
officially approved for revelation. He has to discount the buoyant dexterity of 
a Soviet leader who can never afford to admit defeat or error, and who is 
uncommonly good at representing either as a triumph. 

No doubt Mr Khrushchev’s renewed lifting of his Berlin deadline was as 
deliberate as his denunciation of his Albanian comrades or his new squeeze play 
in Finland. But under what pressures did he feel impelled to explode his 
monstrous bombs in the face of worldwide remonstrances, and to pursue his 
demolition of Stalin, regardless of the impact on China and other parts of the 
communist world ? And did the explosions in both cases exceed his precise 
intentions ? 

The present Soviet leader is a bolder gambler than Stalin was. But did he 
consciously arrange his congress so that the attention of his own people, as well 
as of the outside world, was diverted from his gleaming vision of 1981 to the 
chilling reality of pre-1953 tyranny ? The launching of the programme for 
achieving full communism within a generation has been synchronised both with 
a trial of nerve with the West, and with a public split in the world communist 
movement. Was this timing deliberate ? 

Even after Chou En-lai’s demonstrative departure, Mr Khrushchev assured 
the congress that “ the socialist camp has again shown the monolithic unity of 
its ranks.” An eyebrow or two must have twitched even among his well-drilled 
audience. According to Moscow’s versions of the speeches, his charges against 
Albania were dutifully repeated by most of the European and Latin American 
delegates and by those from Mongolia, Ceylon, Iraq, Persia, Syria and the 
United States, in disregard of the Chinese protest against any such airing of 
quarrels. But 25 foreign representatives—including those from North Korea and 
North Vietnam, from India, Indonesia, Japan, Malaya, Burma, and North Africa, 
and from Britain, Australia, Canada, and Scandinavia—failed to pronounce the 
required anathema. (The delegates from the friendly, but not quite fraternal, 
ruling parties of Ghana, Guinea and Mali were also silent on the point ; but 
this scarcely indicated their alignment, as neither of the disputing big brothers 
is exactly a blood relation of theirs.) The absent Albanians themselves have now 
got to the point of accusing “‘ Khrushchev and his faction ” of preparing a Putsch 
against them. The Chinese have followed up Mr Chou’s public rebuke to 
Russia in the congress hall by devoting whole pages of their press to praise of 
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Albania, while almost suppressing the Moscow speeches. 

If Mr Khrushchev had planned it all the way it came out, 
he did not give his comrades fair warning. In the darkness 
of Monday night a clean sweep had to be made of the wreaths 
honouring Stalin, “ the great Marxist-Leninist,” that had been 
freshly placed in and around the mausoleum not only by 
Mr Chou but also by many other foreign delegates to the 
congress. In his opening addresses, the present Soviet leader 
had referred to his predecessor’s offences with judicious 
restraint. But when he wound up the main debate on October 
27th, he joined full-throatedly in the swelling chorus of 
damning accounts of mass murder and torture: 

[Shelepin] did not tell you anything like all that has now been 
revealed. Thousands of absolutely innocent people perished. . . . 
Here among the delegates are comrades who were many years 
in prison. They were “ persuaded ”—by certain methods—that 
they were German or British spies, and some confessed. Even 
when told that charges of spying against them were being 
dropped, they themselves thought it better to stand by their false 
evidence, so that the torture might end sooner, and death come 
sooner. That is the meaning of the personality cult ! 


H* famous “secret speech” in 1956, which reached the 
Soviet public only through the party’s discreet filters, had 
contained only a short list of guilty men. Now the congress 
speeches, as reported in the Moscow press, name virtually the 
whole of Russia’s past leadership (except for the new leader 
himself, and a few secondary figures who hav- climbed to 
sanctuary on his careering bandwaggon) as eithei executioners 
or victims during what Mr Khrushchev now calls “ the times, 
hard for our party and our country, when nobody was safe.” 
And there are hints of further revelations still to come. 
Bold as always, the Soviet leader took the calculated ‘risk 
of letting his congress whip itself up into wrath over crimes 
in which he himself played no small part. With his char- 
acteristic skill, he contrived to show as much indignation 
as anybody, yet applied a well-timed brake in his winding 
up speech by recalling Lenin’s clemency to “ traitors to the 
party.” Today’s fallen idols ought, indeed, to be able to 
count on more clemency than they deserve. To put them 
on trial might lead some of them to inculpate their conqueror ; 
but drastic punishment without trial would be an embarrassing 
breach of the new regime’s claim to have restored “ revolu- 
tionary legality.” 

The whole bizarre affair has freshly exposed the profound 
schizophrenia of the system and society over which Mr 
Khrushchev now presides. He felt.it necessary to begin with 
a lengthy defence of the decision to reveal facts that ‘“‘ might 
arouse bitterness and discontent in the party and people.” 
Even eight years after Stalin’s death, his revelations remain 
very selective, and do not justify his claim that “the party 
has honestly and frankly told the people the whole truth.” 
Still less convincing are the present claims that all risk of any 
reversion to tyranny has now been removed by constitutiona! 
reforms, and that collective leadership has been so far extended 
that, in Mr Brezhnev’s words, “nowadays no important 
decision is taken without consulting the people.” (The 
resumption of nuclear explosions was summarily decided at 
the top and kept a secret from the Soviet people for seven 
weeks.) The alarm among the apparatchiki at each sign of 
movement in a democratic direction is still, as has often been 
pointed out, one of the factors that Mr Khrushchev must 
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reckon with. But what the congress showed most clearly} jmm 
was his awareness of the need to go along as far as he dared the - 
with the angry pressure from below for a clear break with plan: 
the absolutist past. and | 

Trimming his sails to the wind of change, he has made§ The 
his bid for popularity and outmanceuvred the diehards by§ nucl 
branding his defeated rivals as men who would have restored rock 
Stalinist tyranny if they had won power—a charge that was§ by n 
not brought against them either when he overthrew them inf Ty 
1957, or during the later campaigns of defamation. The facif as w 
that the charge is made now gives some indication of thf must 
strong undertow in Russia, with which Mr Khrushchev has§ coup 
to go along even at the cost of a public dispute with the 









Chinese, a dispute in which the Chinese must enjoy support 
in quarters much nearer to the Kremlin than Albania. 

The Soviet undertow is in favour of an unadventurow; 
foreign policy as well as of liberalisation at home. The matur- 
ing Russian society is naturally attracted by Mr Khrushchev’ 
gospel of the inevitable victory of communism in peaceful 
competition, and correspondingly repelled by Peking’s bleak 
vision of desperate conflict. As a long-term trend, this offers 
nothing but encouragement to the democratic world. But ae 
what of the short term ? It is not easy for western eyes to 
identify the man who insists on showering the globe with 
fallout, and who puts the squeeze now on Berlin, now ong impo: 
Finland, now on some other vulnerable area, as “ the best ones) 
Soviet prime minister we have,” the essential figure in theg libera 
transformation of the communist world into something its shoul 
neighbours may be able to live with more comfortably. sincer 

Th 

whick 

HAT one can Say is that the motives for Mr Khrushchev’ betwe 

W rocket-rattling are clearly mixed ; the difficulty is tof may t 
assess the proportions in which they are mixed. Howevel§ comp! 
exaggerated the official Soviet caricature of Germany may bef body 
there lies behind it a real fear of German reunion and milita may 1 
revival. Moreover, this is one issue on which Mr Khrushchev up ap 
can count on evoking genuine popular support both in Russia§ indivi 
and in eastern Europe. A Russian who insists that there if to the 
no incompatibility between his leader’s sometimes violenl§ that d 
pressure for a settlement in Germany and the general doctrine of pri 
of peaceful co-existence is not necessarily a blinkered mor0n§§ applic 
And Soviet impatience for a German settlement is obviously if they 
one of the major reasons for the breaking off of negotiations§ agains 
on disarmament and nuclear testing, for the testing of the agains 
megaton monsters, and for the new pressure on Finland. § pensio 

To what extent the hydrogen bomb blasts and other shows agains 
of toughness are directed towards Peking is a more speculativ’ parent 
question. But it is on public record that the Chinese govett-§ Minis 
ment officially approves of a wider dissemination of nucleaff ticular 
arms, while Russia has gone along with most other nations§{ agains; 
in officially deploring such a trend. If the big Soviet bangs tion of 
have a message for Peking, it is not only “don’t accuse UM there 
of showing weakness to the enemy” ; it is also “ shed youl] Board 
illusions about emerging from a nuclear war in good shape "—§ the apy 
and, incidentally, ‘‘ remember we’ve got the things, and you™f refusal 
haven’t yet.” Office 

Finally, it must be remembered that Mr Khrushchevsff several 
expressed preference for victory without war rests on th perhap 
massive foundation of the world’s most heavily militarisdf Sir 
state. Marshal Malinovsky’s speech to the congress was 4§ tribun: 
proud claim that “ the might of the armed forces has growl (ie. wy 
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immeasurably ” thanks to unceasing efforts made ever since 
the 1956 congress ; and that, as the West was “ making mad 
plans for armed attack on the Soviet Union,” both rockets 
and conventional forces were “ in constant combat readiness.” 
The defence minister insisted that, while any conflict involving 
nuclear powers “ will inevitably become a universal nuclear 
rocket war,” nevertheless “ any future world war will be fought 
by mass armed forces in all their millions.” 

The Soviet marshals’ insistence on having their old armies 
as well as their new arms is another factor Mr Khrushchev 
must allow for. He himself, in a revealing juxtaposition, 
coupled the usual claim that the communist world would 
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soon outstrip the capitalist in peaceful production with the 
claim that it had already outstripped it in the military field. 
Such an order of priorities may appal an idealistic socialist ; 
but the Soviet leader went on to argue that, precisely because 
Russia was militarily superior and the “ imperialists” knew 
it, war could be avoided. The outside world may feel that 
he could walk a good deal more softly while carrying his big 
stick than he is doing at present. But at least the internal 
Soviet evolution that now seems to be carrying him along is 
of a kind that could, in time, enforce a whittling down of 
the stick that must otherwise remain a colossal burden on the 
shoulder of both leader and people. 


A private report has given Parliament good grounds to act on 
behalf of citizens’ complaints against officialdom 


HE Whyatt report on ombudsmanship for Britain (see 
box on page 414) is a fairly cautious document ; in most 
respects, but not all, it is the better for this. The 
important thing now is to push its main ideas (and some new 
ones) through into parliamentary action. For that reason 
liberals should think out carefully which compromises they 
should be ready to accept to placate the people who would 
sincerely resent reforms, and which they should try to resist. 
The centrepiece of the Whyatt approach is a distinction— 
which is not altogether tidy, but which is acceptable— 
between two sorts of complaint that aggrieved individuals 
may have against officialdom. First, individuals can sometimes 
complain that they have no right of appeal to an independent 
body against the discretionary decisions which civil servants 
may make against them ; the Whyatt remedy here is to set 
up appeal tribunals against bureaucracy ad lib. At present, 
individual English farmers (but not Scottish ones) can appeal 
to their county agricultural executive committees if they think 
that departmental officials have denied them their fair share 
of production grants and other agricultural subsidies ; all 
applicants for national assistance can go to appeals tribunals 
if they think the general means test has been applied unfairly 
against them; and there are formal tribunals for appeals 
against most planning decisions, against many decisions on 
pensions (but not military pensions) and in national insurance, 
against deportation orders for aliens and the like. But English 
parents (unlike Scottish ones) cannot at present appeal past the 
Ministry of Education if their children are directed to par- 
ticular state schools that they do not like ; nobody can appeal 
against the Post Office if he is not allowed immediate installa- 
tion of a telephone (even if his business makes this essential); 
there is no formal avenue of outside appeal against some 
Board of Trade decisions on import duty obligations, against 
the application of the means test for university awards, against 
tefusal of naturalisation, against a lot of actions by the War 
Office in regard to damage to private property, and against 
several dozen other types of decision that can be made by 
Perhaps a dozen other Government departments. 
Sir John Whyatt’s recommendations here are that new 
tribunals or inquiries should be establishable by statutory order 
(.e. without special legislation being required each time) 


whenever the independent council on tribunals judges that 
there is scope for one; and, in particular, that a general 
tribunal, on the Swedish model, should be set up “ to deal 
with appeals from miscellaneous discretionary decisions which 
cannot suitably be allocated to specialised tribunals.” This 
last recommendation is the all-important one, and deserves 
full liberal support. 

The Swedish General Tribunal works informally and’ 
inexpensively, largely because proceedings before it are for 
the most part in writing (only exceptionally does it hold oral 
hearings). Government departments are asked each year to 
submit lists of the classes of discretionary decisions which 
should come within its competence ; and outsiders can then 
raise an annual fuss whenever any department seems to be 
trying unreasonably to keep particular sorts of decisions free 
from appeal. The volume of work falling on a British 
General Tribunal would soon show which types of administra- 
tive decision raise so many complaints that they deserve a 
specialised appeals tribunal on their own. 

Admittedly, this mechanism of appeals tribunals and 
systems of inquiry would not put an end to outcries such as 
arose over the recent Essex chalkpit case, when there was an 


- inspector’s inquiry and the minister turned the recommenda- 


tion of the inspector down. It is not meant to. In many 
planning questions and many other fields that affect the public 
interest, the minister concerned should still keep the ultimate 
power of decision under his own control. But when a minister 
makes a decision that is contrary to the recommendation 
from a court of inquiry, he knows that he will run into a 
major row ; that is why in many such cases (including the | 
Essex chalkpit one) cool assessment after the event often: 
suggests that he had a good reason for what he did. Anybody 
who has studied this problem knows that the real, as distinct 
from the most publicised, cases of injustice to an individual 
more often occur when a government department can make 
a decision against which the aggrieved citizen has no oppor- 
tunity of making an appeal or calling for an inquiry at all. 
The second sort of complaint against officialdom occurs 
when an individual wishes not to appeal from its decisions, 
but to make actual accusations against it. These may range 
all the way from accusations that policemen or prison officials 
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have treated somebody too roughly, through to complaints 
that some civil servant has sat on a businessman’s letter so 
long that the letter-writer has suffered personal loss. It is 
to deal with these varied “ accusations of maladministration ” 
that the Whyatt report recommends that a British parlia- 
mentary commissioner,-on the model of the Scandinavians’ 
ombudsman, should be set up. 

The duties of the ombudsman in Sweden are described in 
the box on this page, but in Britain Sir John Whyatt would 
hedge them round with certain safeguards. What may be 
called the “‘ emollient ” rather than the “ exclusive ” safeguards 
in his report—the ones designed té6 make the system more 
acceptable in Westminster and Whitehall, rather than those 
designed to keep the ombudsman out of certain fields—have 


been attacked in some newspapers ; but liberals would be wise — 


to accept them, in order to have any hope of making headway 
at all. For example, Sir John recommends that at first only 
MPs should be allowed to pass on complaints to the ombuds- 
man, although later “ consideration should be given to extend- 
ing his powers to enable him to receive complaints direct from 
the public.” The logic here is that some MPs might be the 
fiercest objectors to the Swedish sort of ombudsman system, 
because they might feel that he would devalue their importance 
as the orthodox channel of complaints from their constituents. 
Anyway, nobody knows how many quite lunatic complaints 
might pour in on an ombudsman unless there were some 
intermediary to sift them, and MPs are as good sifters as 
anybody ; this proposal should be accepted. 


GAIN, Sir John believes that the ombudsman should have 
A access to an accused department’s file of inward and 
outward correspondence on any matter he is reviewing, 
but not to internal minutes and documents recording dis- 
cussions within the department; in cases of exceptional 
difficulty he could ask to see internal minutes, and record the 
fact when his request is turned down. The logic here is that 
Whitehall’s loudest and most reasonable complaint against the 
ombudsman system is likely to be that “if every civil servant 
has to draft every minute in a way that is designed to guard 
himself against possible later public criticism, the administra- 
tive process will be slowed down considerably ” ; the informal 
system suggested in the Whyatt report seéms to be a sensible 
and respectable safeguard against this real danger. The 
Whyatt report has also been criticised for recommending that 
a minister should have the power to veto any proposed investi- 
gation by the ombudsman of a complaint against his depart- 
ment ; if he did this, however, his veto would be publicised 
and the minister would obviously have to defend himself 
against strong public complaints. Under these circumstances, 
this is a reasonable reserve power for a minister to have. 

The sorts of safeguard in the Whyatt report that seem 
much less reasonable are those that might limit both the 
publicity given to the ombudsman’s reports and the general 
field over which inquiries could roam. First, the report seems 
to suggest merely that the parliamentary commissioner should 
make an annual report to a select committee of MPs “ on the 
more important cases that he has investigated, and special 
reports from time to time on cases of particular interest.” 
But the whole essence of the Swedish system (see box) is 
the day-to-day publicity which the ombudsman’s reports can 
attract ; and that is what is also needed here. 
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Secondly, the Whyatt report would exclude too many fields 
from the ombudsman’s purview. It suggests that consider- 
ation of complaints against the police should be held over 
pending the royal commission’s report; but dealing with 
complaints against the police should be an important part 
of the ombudsman’s work—as should the airing of possible 
complaints against prison authorities, hospital authorities, old 
people’s home authorities and any other officials who 
have British citizens in their custodial care. Secondly, the 
report rather throws up its hands at the difficulty of dealing 
with complaints against local government authorities, because 
there might be so many of them. But that is precisely why 
ombudsmanship in the field of local government is so badly 
needed, and so is the extension of appeals tribunals within 
it (for example, tribunals to deal with the ways in which some 
local authorities arrange “ priorities” on their housing wait- 
ing lists). 

Finally, it is worth noting that the Swedish ombudsman 
can issue reports about some actions by the local magistracy ; 
and that the Swedes and West Germans even have special 
“military ombudsmen” to provide soldiers with the means 
of making complaints without necessarily submitting them 
through their superior officers. Eventually, one. would like 
to move towards the same system here ; but perhaps the public 
should be willing to compromise in these two fields at present, 
if the other reforms can be battered past the resistance of 
Whitehall and Town Hall. All together, now, push. 





Definitions 


(1) The Whyatt report, although published privately by 
“ Justice,” the British section of the International Commission 
of Jurists (as “ The Citizen and the Administration,” Stevens, 
10s. 6d.), is the nearest approach to a royal commission report ‘ 
that the British taxpayer has ever got private citizens to pay 
for. Sir John Whyatt himself is a former chief justice of 
Singapore. His committee included Lord Shawcross (for a 
time), two very distinguished academic lawyers, and the 
director of. the London School of Economics. Government 
departments supplied the committee with memoranda and 
Statistical material; and Mr Macmillan told Parliament that 
he was waiting “ until the results of this study are known before 
coming to any final conclusion”. on whether Britain should 
appoint an ombudsman. 

(2) Ombudsmen exist in Sweden and Denmark ; the system 
is to be started in Norway this year, and a bill to introduce 
one is now before the New Zealand Parliament. The Swedish 
ombudsman, who is the best prototype for Britain to copy, 
examined just over 1,000 complaints against officialdom in 
1959. Of these 803 were found to necessitate no action orto 
be without foundation ; but 247 resulted in admonitions to 
officials, and 5 resulted in prosecutions against officials. The 
Whyatt report comments : “In practice, the real- sanction is 
the publicity which is given to the ombudsman’s criticisms 
of the administration in his annual reports to Parliament but 
more especially in the daily press. Every day at 11 a.m. a 
representative of the Swedish Press Bureau calls at the 
ombudsman’s office to examine the complaints and _ the 
decisions of the previous day. The files are laid out on a 
table ready for the Pressman’s inspection and contain all the 
inward and outward correspondence and any reports relating 
to the particular complaint or decision. ‘The Pressman selects 
those cases which are of general interest and circulates the 
information to the national newspapers ; if a case is of merely 
local interest, he sends the information only to the provincial 
newspapers circulating in the locality concerned. Almost 

. every day, the Pressman has something to report. ... The 
wide and continuous publicity resulting from this system . 
is much feared and respected by the civil servants.” 
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So Little Done 


Hard as it is, the white Rhodesians can 
assure their future better by seeking black 
friendship than by clinging to power 


ERY soon the British Government will have to make up 
V its colonial secretary’s mind about Northern Rhodesia. 
There is plenty of advice. The prime minister of the 
federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Sir Roy Welensky, 
arrives in London this weekend ; he will oppose giving African 
nationalists an early majority in Northern Rhodesia’s legis- 
lative council. It would surprise no one if Mr Kenneth 
Kaunda, leader of the United National Independence party, 
turned up soon to insist on keeping the white nationalists out 
of power in Northern Rhodesia. The white-led Liberal party 
of Northern Rhodesia has been represented in London for the 
past three weeks by its chairman, Mr Harry Franklin ; he 
is staying on for another week to support proposals that 
might enable his party to share power with, perhaps, Mr 
Kaunda’s. On Monday and Tuesday, Sir Glyn Jones, 
governor of Nyasaland, met Mr Maudling at the Colonial 
Office ; he will have been instructive about what can happen 
when African nationalists are given their head. When the 
Nyasaland legislative council opens on November 28th, 
Dr. Banda’s nationalists are likely to be more instructive still. 
Whatever the decision, it must be made quickly. It is like 
this : Mr Macleod’s February proposals for a new constitution 
for Northern Rhodesia looked like putting the African nation- 
alists and the Liberals in power, while keeping the white 
nationalists in opposition. Sir Roy objected, strongly. Mr. 
Macleod’s June proposals looked like putting the white 
nationalists back into government. Soon afterwards the black 
nationalists lost patience ; and since then, twenty or more 
(the figure is disputed) Africans were killed by the police in 
disturbances ; 2,715 were arrested ; 2,072 were convicted on 
charges of stoning, pass-burning, arson, road-blocking, and the 
like. On September 14th the British Government said that 
once violence ceased, it might think again. On Wednesday 
the governor of Northern Rhodesia said that violence had 
ceased. Now it is time for the new colonial secretary, 
Mr Maudling, to do the new thinking ; the decision is grave 
enough to require full cabinet and prime ministerial backing. 
It is quite clear what the decision must be: as genily as 
possible, to bring white rule in Northern Rhodesia to an end. 
Gently, because it was the fear that, in their turn, the white 
nationalists might lose patience that caused the February plan 
to be replaced by the June plan ; and the same fear is causing 
hesitation over what should be the November constitution. 
This is said without benefit of slide rule. The mathematical 
juggling that may have prevented civil war in Northern 
Rhodesia must not now be allowed to obscure the real logic 
of the situation. The future of the white Rhodesians will 
best be assured if an attempt is made now to win the friendship 
and trust of the black Rhodesians who, inevitably, will govern 
within a few years. This way gives the best chance now 
of political peace and economic recovery. If it is too late to 
keep the federation together, it may not be too late to bring 
all of its people into some other kind of beneficial association. 
The federation has meant rule by Southern Rhodesia’s whites: 


that is why it cannot last. The new association will have tc 
be, primarily, black. 

None of this means-that all white Rhodesians are devils 
who must be put down ; or that all black central Africans 
are angels waiting to elect wise governments ; or the opposite. 
Giving African nationalists power is a risk, but necessary. 
In Ghana things have gone awry ; in Nyasaland, Dr Banda’s 
first words on attaining an overwhelming majority in the legis- 
lative council were that he wanted more white immigrants, 
albeit of a kind willing to accept ordinary citizenship of a black 
country. There is no guarantee that Northern Rhodesia’s 
future African government will be as tolerant ; all that is 
certain is that delaying the nationalists’ advance unduly is 
more likely to make them worse than better. It must be 
hoped that when in power they will see their need of the white 
men in their midst, and that they will not attempt to revenge 
past grievances by means of new oppression. Mr Kaunda is 
likely to be that sensible ; those who will take his place if he 
continues to be thwarted are not. Either way, there can be no 
security without goodwill. 


- is hard for white central Africans to move forward from 
their comfortable past into so uncertain a future. But 
moving forward is the safest way, however dangerous it may 
seem. It is sometimes hard, too, for the outside world to under- 
stand that white Rhodesians are no more, and no less, than 
ordinary people in a highly unusual situation. Their first and 
most frequent sight of the Africans around them seems to them 
(and to many visitors) to bear out their descriptions of an 
ignorant and uncivilised lot ; that the black men should be 
treated as less than equal seemed to follow. 

Rare perception is required if men on the spot are to see 
through the fallacy of this ; and, together with perception, the 
opportunity of meeting the educated, responsible Africans 
who prove that the black man’s need of human dignity is as 
great as anyone else’s. The Rev Colin Morris, a Methodist 
minister in Northern Rhodesia and a liberal, has described 
his own experience of this well in a new book.* He went to his 
African pulpit in 1956 burningly indignant at white 
Rhodesians ; he soon saw their point of view and accepted 
their way of life. It took him many months to regain his initial 
sense of indignation and this time it was tempered with com- 
passion. The white Rhodesians may rightly be judged in 
Britain, where responsibility rests, and they must certainly be 
persuaded to do what is in their own ultimate interest—but 
neither judgment nor persuasion is ever the worse for 
compassion. 


* The Hour After Midnight. Longmans. lés. 
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Qasim’s Bequest 


The Iraqi ruler is pursuing several unpromising 


ambitions at once ; but survival has 
become his first interest 


trained army officer, is not the man to do even the 

wrong things in a hurry. On October 11th, when he 
finally called off his shadow boxing with the team from the 
oil companies, he warned his adversaries, politely enough, 
that legislation had been prepared to expropriate all the Iraq 
Petroleum Company’s unexploited concessions (the company 
had already agreed to relinquish 75 per cent of these con- 
cessions straightaway and another 15 per cent later). Three 
weeks have passed since then, and the Iraqi government’s 
only action so far has been to set up a committee to study 
these laws and to submit them to the cabinet. But the caution 
suggested by this delay should not becalm anybody into 
underestimating the grievous effect of the probable legislation 
or the personal ferment behind the pounce, when it comes. 

A second military virtue attributed to General Qasim is 
singleness of purpose. But, latterly, this purpose has narrowed 
to self-preservation. Seeking safety in the principle of divide 
and rule, he has found, as others have, that the labour of 
dividing and crushing a conspiratorial opposition increasingly 
absorbs the work of government. Although the concept of 
“hero personality” is going through a bad patch (as far 
away as Moscow and as near as Cairo), General Qasim strives 
to preserve the lonely image of himself as Iraq’s Faithful 
Leader. But the question in Iraq has become, who has faith 
in him ? 

Behind the barricade of the army, the secret police and his 
own stringent security arrangements, General Qasim has been 
pushing policies that are bound, in themselves, to appeal to all 
good nationalists. Needling the “ imperialist” oil companies 
for more money is a well-tried bait ; the much more ambitious 
project of absorbing Kuwait, and so making Iraq the richest 
of the Arab countries, is mightily tempting. But although 
most Iragis wholeheartedly support the theory behind General 
Qasim’s policies, they feel no enthusiasm for his methods ; 
the lack of trust in his ability has become general among them. 
This more than anything else explains the apathy that most 
western travellers to Baghdad hopefully report. It is surely 
misleading to interpret the prevailing inertia as indifference 
to the lure of Kuwait, or, even more sanguine, to see it as 
sympathy for the oil companies’ difficulties. Rather, it is a 
mark of scepticism and, possibly, a form of insurance against 
General Qasim’s possible departure. There is no convincing 
reason to expect any succeeding regime to be any less ambi- 
tious or exacting. General Qasim himself made this point 
during the negotiations with the oil companies, when he 
commented: 


(Ginna QASIM, who has the respect for detail of a well- 


You think the situation in Iraq will change . . . I wish to 
emphasise to you that this is a chain that has no end. 
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Recordings of the last three sessions between General Qasim 
and the companies’ delegation, led by Mr Fisher of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, have been broadcast by the Iraqis. They 
show what a sad travesty of negotiations these long drawn-out 
talks had become. At no stage was there the down-to-earth 
horse trading that might have produced a workable com- 
promise. The basis of the discussion, according to the 
companies, was the list of demands that General Qasim had 
made during the course of earlier negotiations. This put 
Mr Fisher and his colleagues permanently, and uncomfortably, 
on the defensive, while General Qasim drew rings round 
them with his own brand of logic. The companies offered 
concessions that came too late; among other things Mr 
Fisher proposed that the Iraqi government should be offered 
the option of a one-fifth share in a new venture that would 
take over from IPC certain areas in which oil had not yet been 
found, but which the company did not intend immediately to 
relinquish. But General Qasim’s demands fluctuated ; he 
explained that, as the oil companies had taken so long to com- 
ply with his earlier requests, the terms had meanwhile 
stiffened. He dropped his demand for a 20 per cent share in 
IPC. But his final three-pronged proposal—that go per cent 
of IPC’s concession should be relinquished immediately, that 
the Iraqi government should have a share in the remaining 
tenth, but not of “the existing wells,” and that the govern- 
ment’s revenue should be increased—brought the talks to an 
end. 


T his leisure, General Qasim is now preparing legislation 

that is expected to take over everything but the area 
actually producing oil; the exact size of this area may be a 
subject of controversy. He may also impose new taxation. 
The Iraqis will then be faced with this alternative: to try to 
interest other oil companies in the expropriated rights (and itis 
questionable whether the commercial attraction will offset the 
political uncertainty) or to work it themselves—and, subse- 
quently, to look for markets for the oil they may find. To 
this extent, the initiative is, at least partly, in Iraqi hands. 
But the IPC has to decide at what rate it continues production. 
At present, the company is producing 48 million tons of crude 
oil a year ; its expansion programme will have raised capacity 
to 70 million tons by the beginning of 1962. An act of force 
majeure by the Iraq government would render this increase 
problematic, and could lead to a cut in production. 

If the short-term result of all this is a drop in Iraq’s oll 
revenues, General Qasim’s lonely eminence will be even more 
precarious than it is already. The money is needed pressingly 
to pay the army. The Kurdish revolt in the north was halted 
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last month by ruthless bombing, and the sizeable guerrilla 
force hiding in the mountains, still led by Mullah Mustafa 
Barazani, is unlikely to make much headway during the winter. 
Militarily effective as they were, General Qasim’s brutal tactics 
will have done nothing to endear him to his Kurdish subjects. 
The danger of a better organised, more united Kurdish 
rebellion has been postponed, not ended ; and General Qasim 
will probably find that having been brutal once, he has no 
alternative but to be brutal again. 

The collapse of the union between Egypt and Syria has 
strengthened General Qasim’s position, but only marginally. 
His jubilance, unlike King Hussein’s, was veiled under 
diplomatic propriety. But since pro-Nasser elements have 
been behind most of the important conspiracies against him, 
General Qasim, no less than King Hussein, welcomed the 
setback to Nasserism and the banishment of Egyptians from 
The repercussions in Kuwait are of 
more immediate interest. Clearly Iraq’s main hope of getting 
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any sort of toehold in Kuwait is by way of the dismemberment 
of the Arab force now stationed there. In this respect the 
Egyptian withdrawal from the force, evidently in consequence 
of the Syrian secession, was, at least, a beginning. 

With the arrival earlier this week of a Syrian economic 
delegation in Baghdad, a start has already been made to 
improve the trading relations between the two countries. The 
Syrian government’s proposal for an Arab confederation has 
not caught fire in Iraq, although the Syrian army officers who 
accompanied the economic ministers to Baghdad are reported 
to be pleading the cause of some form of union. The present 
Syrian regime carries small guns, and General Qasim is by now 
too discredited a warrior to be able to bring his country into 
the promised land of Arab unity. But his battle for survival 
has, as he said, started a chain of events from which there 
can be no going back. Kuwait, Kurdistan, and oil may be 
written on General Qasim’s heart ; but these disputes are also 
the inheritance he will pass to any successor. 
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The Tanks that Bloom 


Russians withdrew first ; to have brought 
them in at all was to have extorted a Soviet 
admission of responsibility and therefore to 
have asserted the four-power status of the 
city. As to the first claim, the Russians 
withdrew after an American intimation that 
there were to be no more visitors out of 
uniform for the present. As to the second, 
Moscow has never made any secret of its 
readiness to give armed support when 
necessary to the east Germans, its allies in 
the Warsaw Pact ; and this is what it claims, 
with some plausibility, to have been doing. 


The Forgotten Casualty 


OOKED at in this way, to have 
enticed Soviet armour into Berlin does 
not appear as a triumph for western policy 


A= must have been at stake in 
the sixteen tense hours on October 
27th and 28th, when American and Soviet 


tanks confronted each other directly at the, 


Friedrichstrasse crossing-point in the centre 
of Berlin. What is difficult is to isolate 
the precise principle involved. Applying a 
tecent regulation, the east German guards 
on the crossing-point had insisted on seeing 
the identity papers of western official visitors 
not in uniform before allowing them into 
the eastern sector. The American authori- 
ties in west Berlin sent a series of officials 
and soldiers in civilian clothes, but in cars 
with American military number-plates, to 
demand admittance without showing papers. 

What happened when this was refused 
depended on the officer’s mission. One or 
two, with real business to get done, changed 
into uniform and went through. Some 
Waited for a Soviet officer to be brought so 
that their papers could be shown to him. A 
few were given an armed, motorised escort 





across the boundary line, drove round the 
block, and returned. 

In support of this dangerous manceuvre, 
the American authorities on October 25th 
brought up tanks ; on the 26th, a bigger 
force of Soviet tanks entered Berlin (it is 
said, for the first time since the suppression 
of the 1953 disorders), and on the 27th they 
confronted the American tanks directly at 
the Friedrichstrasse. Amiable Germans 
brought flowers to the tank crews on either 
side, a proceeding that made the situation 
look a shade less warlike than it had looked, 
but a good deal more bizarre. On the 28th, 
the Soviet tanks withdrew from the 
boundary, though not from Berlin, and the 
Americans followed suit. Throughout the 
whole incident, Soviet and allied officers, 
properly dressed, had been pottering to and 
fro across the line, each observing the other 
side’s activities with its consent. 

In two ways these events have been 
claimed as an American success: the 


at all. The triumph would be to get the 
Russians moving east. Indeed, one would 
have preferred to see some awareness in 
western governments that the deliberate 
turning of a political imbroglio into a direct 
military confrontation is not particularly in 
their interest, and puts them in an unfortu- 
nate posture in the eyes of the world, includ- 
ing their own peoples. That any such 
awareness is sternly suppressed may arise 
from the present almost obsessive fear of 
being thought weak or irresolute, which 
makes it actually an end of policy to display 
readiness to go to war. A contributory factor 
is the now widely accepted, and surely false, 
idea that the western powers either could 
or should have taken violent action to 
“stop” the sealing off of east Berlin on 
August 13th, The recent tactics look like 
an effort to compensate for a fancied omis- 
sion. 

For the present, this pinpricking has been 
allowed to lapse; and whatever principle 
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was involved seems to have been buried with 
Wednesday’s decision to entrust the west 
Berlin police with the duty of checking the 
personal papers of- Russians and other 
foreigners, not in uniform, coming in from 
the east. This, in reverse, is precisely what 
the Americans had been refusing to accept. 

In the sense that the shooting did not 
start, it can be said that no harm has been 
done. There is, however, a casualty. When 
Mr Lewellyn Thompson and Sir Frank 
Roberts, the American and British ambassa- 
dors in Moscow, arrived back at their posts 
a week ago it had been intended that they 
should resume the diplomatic “ probe ” 
laboriously begun in New York, to find out 
if east-west negotiations about Berlin and 
Germany are possible. Instead, they were 
at once involved in the acrimonious ex- 
change of protests about what was happen- 
ing at the Friedrichstrasse crossing-point. 
The “probe,” therefore, is still in abey- 
ance, and not (as Mr Heath suggested in 
the Commons on Thursday) because of the 
government crisis in Bonn. The problem 
is to get it going again. 


FINLAND 


Bearspaw 


Ws the midriff of the Soviet Union 
is agitated by events in central 
Europe, its right paw closes convulsively on 
Finland. This reflex, which the Finns have 
already experienced twice (in 1939 and 
1948), occurred again on Monday. Two 
possible motives may underlie the Russian 
request for consultation under the Russo- 
Finnish pact of 1948, which provides for 
such talks if there is a “threat of military 
aggression ” against Russia by Germany, or 
by allies of Germany, across Finland. 
One explanation, to which Helsingin 
Sanomat, the leading Finnish paper, seems 
to subscribe, is that the Russians are 
genuinely exercised by the possibility that 
the Berlin crisis may lead to war. This 


might make them anxious to strengthen 
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their defences against air attack from the 
north-west and, possibly, against submarines 
operating in the Baltic. They may have 
decided that they want to reoccupy the base 
at Porkkala, which they gave up in 1956, 
although it will puzzle strategists to work 
out what good this would do them when 
they already control the southern shore of 
the Baltic as far west as Liibeck Bay. A 
likelier objective might be to force the Finns 
to let them share a radar warning system in 
Finland’s north-west. 

The other explanation is that the 
Russians’ motive is more political than 
strategic: that the renewal of pressure on 
Finland, like the events of last weekend at 
the Friedrichstrasse crossing in Berlin, along 
the autobahn to Helmstedt, and in the 
atmosphere over Novaya Zemlya, is a 
reminder that Russia can make life un- 
pleasant for everybody unless the West 
agrees to negotiate about Berlin and Ger- 
many. A demonstration of unpleasantness 
on the Finnish front has, from the Russian 
point of view, a double virtue. It not only 
reminds the West that the Finns can be held 
hostage to its willingness to come to terms ; 
it also enables Russia, because of the form 
in which the 1948 treaty was cast, to play 
upon the other Nordic countries’ fear (still 
not entirely dead) of a German military 
revival. Quite possibly both the political 
and the strategic motives have entered into 
Mr Khrushchev’s calculations. If the pros- 
pects of east-west negotiation improve, the 
pressure on Finland will probably ease. If 
the present deadlock continues, however, the 
Finns are likely to feel the clutch tighten ; 
up to the point, perhaps, where the Russians 
will demand military concessions that en- 
danger Finnish independence. 


PARLIAMENT 


Ins and Outs 


3 21 or 22 new bills specifically fore- 
shadowed in the Queen’s Speech aim, 
in approximate order of political interest, at 
controlling immigration ; filling the gaps in 
the army; reorganising the railways; a 
useful trio for education (one mitigating 
disruption of the last year of compulsory 
schooling by saying that no child may leave 
school before the Easter after his 15th 
birthday, the second reforming the award 
of university scholarships but still leaving 
some sort of means test, the third reforming 
the Burnham committee); another trio for 
Scotland (bringing some sense into its 
extravagant system of council housing sub- 
sidies, its ridiculous drink licensing laws, 
and making necessary adjustments in Equa- 
lisation Grant procedure); an attempt to cut 
down the normal waiting period between 
committal and trial to under eight weeks, 
either by appointing more assize judges or 
cutting judges’ holidays; recognising or 
according a new constitutional status for 
South Africa (not too vindictively, please), 
Tanganyika, Uganda, Southern Rhodesia 
and the West Indies ; reintroduction of the 
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Road Traffic Bill ; providing for orderly de- 
velopment of privately-owned pipelines ; 


giving another unnecessary subsidy to fish- f 


ing (on the lines of the Fleck report) and 
forbidding drift-netting of salmon ; raising 
the limits on the liabilities that may be 
borne by the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department (see page 475);  establish- 
ing long-needed national training councils 
for health workers and social workers as 
recommended in the Younghusband report ; 
and making some very small and largely 
self-balancing changes in the social services 
(family allowances will no longer be paid 
for 15-year-old apprentices earning over {£2 
a week, but there are to be some improve- 
ments for workmen disabled before 1948 
and a few other disabled people, while a 
man can earn slightly better increments for 
his widow by deferring his retirement). 

The expected bills that were not 
mentioned were those dealing with weights 
and measures (which may still just be 
squeezed in), with working conditions in 
offices and other non-industrial establish- 
ments, with Mr Lloyd’s proposed shott- 
term capital gains tax, and with control of 
various financial institutions that invite 
deposits from the public. The first two 
seem to have been omitted because the 
Government fears they might take up too 
much parliamentary time ; the last two are 
presumably delayed because the Govern- 
ment sensibly wants to take an adequately 
long time over the very complicated task of 
drafting them in any conceivably workable 
form. There was no mention in the speech 
of reform of local government in London, 
but apparently a white paper may be 
published. The speech also promised 
Parliament that “ plans will be laid before 
you for the development of the hospitals 
over the next decade, within the framework 
of the National Health Service as a whole” 
—which, with Mr Enoch Powell as the 
Minister concerned, could be interesting. 
But immediate legislative controversy wil 
centre on railway reorganisation, immigraz 
tion, and the army stopgap measures ; and 
details of all three of these bills “have 
already been published. 


IMMIGRANTS’ BILL 


Attemptedly Innocuous 


HE details of the Commonwealth Immi- 
grants’ Bill, which were published on 
Wednesday, at least have the grace to show 
some symptoms of the Government’s guilty 
libertarian conscience. | Commonwealth 
citizens will still be allowed to come here 
without restriction if they can show that 
they have a job to come to, or that they cal 
support themselves and their dependants 
from. their own resources, or that they pos 
sess ‘training, skill or educational qualifi 
cations likely to be useful in this country. 
This last clause presumably means that the 
Ministry of Labour will issue its permissiv 
“vouchers” automatically to skilled 
workers, and it is very welcome. Even ut 
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... but the weekend is the most natural break 
of all. A break for leisure and relaxation. A 
chance to sit by the fire and talk... and listen 
...and look, 

At weekends half the ITV homes in 
England and Wales turn to ABC Weekend 
Television. It’s part of the weekend way of 
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life—something all the family enjoy together. 
This is the time your product story gets real 
attention from 15 million relaxed ‘week- 
enders’ in the North and Midlands—the 
ABC Weekend Television audience. 
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skilled workers who have not tied up jobs 
for themselves in Britain from abroad can 
still apply to come, but the numbers 
accepted will be “ subject to any limit which 
the Government may from time to time 
consider necessary.” Presumably this quota 
system will move up and down in accor- 
dance with such variable factors as the rela- 
tive pressure or slack on the British labour 
market, and the relative importance or un- 
importance of Sir Cyril Osborne. 

A great deal of new discretionary work, 
in a bill which is largely a blank cheque for 
administrative discretion, will be thrown 
upon immigration officers. They will have 
to decide lots of marginal cases such as of 
Commonwealth “students” who are not 
really students, of compassionate cases, and 
of Commonwealth citizens whom they re- 
gard as undesirable immigrants for medical 
or mental reasons. Inevitably they will make 
some mistakes and involve the Government 
in some nasty rows ; it is significant that the 
Treasury expects that the bill will increase 
the cost of operating immigration controls 
by about £500,000 a year. In order to pre- 
tend that the bill is not motivated by racial 
prejudice, the new controls are supposed to 
apply to Irish citizens too; but Mr Butler 
is discussing with the Irish Republic how 
these can be made to work vis-a-vis the 
Irish. It seems a reasonable guess that he 
will thankfully find that they cannot really 
be made to work at all, and the Irish immi- 
gration will continue very much as now ; 
it would be much better to recognise this 
straightaway instead of keeping up the pre- 
tence of making a few short-lived and un- 
necessary pinpricks at it. 

Once the Government was set on the 
course of this bill, it was bound to make it 
either a thoroughly reactionary measure or 
a ramshackle monstrosity. It has rightly 
chosen the latter as the lesser of two evils, 
and perhaps deserves some credit for doing 
so ; but it is likely to get little sympathy as 
it spins round in circles trying to make it 
operate. It is therefore perhaps not wholly 
for altruistic reasons that the Government 
has decided that, in the first instance, the 
present bill should remain in force for only 
five years. 


DEFENCE 


Ever Ready... 


jee Government has conceded an inch 
to the critics of its defence policy on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It seems to have 
had three objects in doing so. The first is 
simply to make a political gesture, both to 
Mr Khrushchev and to Nato, by determin- 
ing to do the fashionable thing in arranging 
to retain more men with the colours in Ger- 
many next year. The real extent of the 
manpower shortage in the Rhine Army is 
still a nice point for argument ; men still 
insist on going sick or on leave even when 
Mr George Brown has arranged a visit. But 
in the immediate Berlin situation even the 
present British army, which still has about 
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50,000 national servicemen, has had some 
difficulty in keeping British forces in Ger- 
many up to their nominal strength of 55,000, 
especially in certain technical arms. And 
this has reinforced the apprehension that an 
all-regular army of only 165,000 men would 
prove too inflexible an instrument to meet 
Britain’s Nato commitments in central 
Europe on a properly active footing, especi- 
ally if it has to be assumed that the Berlin 
crisis is likely to persist through next year 
and that the present dispersal of British 
garrisons round the world is to continue. 

The Government’s second, and more im- 
portant, aim is therefore to bridge the gap 
between January 1, 1963, when the last 
national serviceman was due to go, and the 
notional date sometime in the mid-nineteen 
sixties by which it is hoped that regular 
recruitment may have lifted the army’s 
strength from 165,000 to over 180,000 (the 
Sandys “ ceiling”). In this period it will 
obviously be very useful to the War Office 
to raise as many of the missing 15,000 
from non-regular sources as circumstances 
require. By far the easiest tap to turn on 
and off is that controlling the recall of 
trained national servicemen, who are already 
under a part-time service liability for a 
further 33 years. This is bad luck on some 
individuals—although the extent of real 
hardship will depend on how the system is 
worked, and it is certainly right that those 
retained or recalled should be paid at full 
regular army rates. But it should not affect 
more than 15,000 even at the outset. Had 
selective service been resorted to for this 
strictly limited purpose it would have been 
far more disruptive to all concerned, not 
least the army itself. 

The third, and longer-term, objective is 
to form a new reserve of trained men who 
can be called up in an emergency without 
fuss once the last national servicemen’s 
liability to recall runs out. Mr Profumo’s 
“* Ever Readies,” drawn from the Territorial 
ranks and paid an annual bounty of £100, 
are a good idea, provided he can be sure 
of getting the chiefly skilled men he wants. 
But he should hurry up and complement 
these present proposals by a new and far- 
reaching effort to attract young technicians 
and tradesmen into a three ‘or four-year 
period of regular army service, in return 
for which they should be assured of a first- 
class technical college education. The army 
would thus not only be helping itself in its 
gravest problem of technician-shortage: 
the training would also be an investment 
for the national economy. 


... Ever Needy 


S it happens, the most important news 

for the future of the British Rhine 
Army has come this week from Bonn, not 
London. West Germany’s concurrence in 
the Nato Council’s ruling that Britain has 
been justified in seeking financial help from 
its allies means that something will be done 
to reduce the expenditure of over {£70 
million a year in D-marks that the Treasury 
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currently has to meet for the British forces 
in Germany. Exactly how much is to be 
forthcoming, and in what way, remains 
uncertain. The west Germans are to re- 
imburse the Americans (who have now 
begun their serious conventional build-up) 
to what is reported to be the tune of £220 
million, but chiefly by buying American 
military equipment and supplies for their 
own forces. This seems to close the door 
on the purchase of any substantial amount 
of British arms. It will not be very long 
before west Germany’s own defence budget 
equals the British one, at which point Mr 
Lloyd’s chief remaining argument is going 
to fall to the ground. In any event the re- 
ceptiveness of Nato ears to British financial 
pleas is likely to diminish sharply if this 
country remains stiffly outside a new con- 
ventional strategy for central Europe. 

The immediate prospect seems to be that 
west Germany, without having any truck 
with the previous system of “ support 
costs ” (which had declined to £12 million 
a year under the last agreement, now 
expired), will contribute something towards 
the wage bill for the 40,000 German 
civilians employed by the British forces. 
Britain seems to have threatened, if it is 
not satisfied, to withdraw up to two divisions 
from the continent once the Berlin emer- 
gency eases. The present west German 
palliative may now sweeten things for the 
next couple of years, but with or without 
a Berlin crisis the British Government must 
eventually face the prospect of paying 
its way in what is the most vital sector 
of national, and not only “ European,” 
defence. 


WAGE PAUSE 


April Foolishness? 


Y announcing that a pay rise awarded 

by the wages council for workers in 
sack and bag making shall be paid as from 
April 2nd next year, the Minister of Labour 
—whatever his disclaimers—has given the 
clear impression that the wage pause is to 
reach its term then. This particular award 
was negotiated wholly after the Chancellor's 
statement of July 25th, and therefore cannot 
possibly be explained as having been 4 
“‘ prior commitment.” There have been one 
or two other guarded hints, notably in the 
timing of the wage offer made by the 
nationalised electricity industry, that after 
about April 1st the freeze might be allowed 
suddenly to thaw out. Doubtless the 
Government hopes to have prepared its 
planning machinery by then, including its 
machinery for offering guidance about the 
“ nationally sustainable ” level for wage it- 
creases. If this meant that all wage increas¢s 
coming into effect after April 1st were to be 
closely vetted in this way—if statements 
were issued that most settlements offering 
wage increases above the 3 per cent or 80 
that is likely to be the initial target rate for 
annual increases in national production must 
be expected to last for more than a year— 
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ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD YOU'LL FIND THE PRODUCTS OF YALE & TOWNE! 


SUNDERLAND, England.—Always present in the glass 
industry is the danger of breakage during handling and 
storage. A major glass dinnerware producer in England 


Worksavers are available in capacities up to 7500 pounds, 
all equipped with battery-powered electrical systems 
that keep these trucks on the job for longer periods of 


has chosen the Yale fork lift Worksaver for the job. The 
smooth operation of these trucks assures handling the 
dinnerware loads gently; their compactness makes 
them ideal for congested storage areas. Yale fork lift 


time -giving you big truck operation at small truck 
cost. Yale Worksavers are highly manoeuvrable, simple 
to operate, and are ideal for handling on floors with 


limited load capacity. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 


YALE & TOWNE 


@ For information contact 
your Yale sales and service 
representative, located in prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 


VOLTA REDONDA, Brazil. - At the largest 
steel plant in Latin America, Cia. Siderur- 
gica Nacional in Volta Redonda, 30,000 
pound capacity Yale electric trucks are 
used to move steel coils in the cold reduction 
mill. These Yale trucks and others are used 
throughout the mill, easily handling the 
flow of materials to and from production 
and storage areas. Yale electric trucks are 
designed to stay on the job... to give 
long life with minimum maintenance. 


@ Yale makes the world’s @ All 
most complete range of petrol, 
LP-gas, electric, diesel and 
hand lift trucks. 


Yale industrial lift 
trucks are uniformly high in 
quality, wherever they are 
manufactured. 


@ All Yale materials handling 
equipment is available in 
the currencies of the free 
world. 


The YALE & TOWNE Mfrg. Co., Chrysler Building, New York, U.S.A. YALE & TOWNE International Inc., Promotion and Service of International Sales, Zug, Switzerland 
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this new policy might be all right. But it is 
noteworthy that no such careful analysis has 
been applied to the sack and bag offer; the 
Minister of Labour has simply accepted the 
wages council’s recommendation off the 
cuff. 
The danger is obvious. It is that April 
Ist may become All Fools’ Day indeed. If 
the impression gets around that that is the 
scheduled end of the pause—and if the 
Government and others choose to avoid 
strikes and other ‘unpleasantnesses by 
assuming, whenever they come under pres- 
sure, that any increases that are post-dated 
until after April 1st are perfectly all right— 
then the whole point of the present string- 
ency will be lost. The piled-up water will 
crash over the dam with the spring, follow- 
ing upon a winter when the external 
defences for sterling will have been further 
whittled away by the Bank of England’s 
present ill-considered policy of making suc- 
cessive reductions. in Bank rate. Inexorably, 
this would lead on to another summer crisis 
for sterling, and another brutal necessity to 
clamp down into stagnation of production 


again. This premature setting of a target ~ 


date when inflation may break loose again 
—this careful positioning of a ladder which 
all who wish to avoid the awkwardness of 
standing up to the pause may choose to 
climb down—is a heavy price to pay for 
maintaining the good-natured traditions of 
the Ministry of Labour towards wages coun- 
cils, and towards sack and bag makers. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 


Unplanned Axe 


HE Queen’s Speech contained a signi- 

ficant phrase about the Government’s 
determination to “ keep public expenditure 
within the limits justified by national re- 
sources.” In its new public sector invest- 
ment programme for 1962-63 (discussed 
on page 480), the Government seems to be 
carrying out this policy of moderate restraint 
through a system of sensible long-term 
planning. Public investment is to continue 
to rise at the reasonable rate of rather under 
£100 million a year, and most of both the 
increases (e.g. on roads) and the economies 
seem to be being directed towards carefully 
thought-out places. But, despite Mr Brooke’s 
new appointment, there is no sign of a 
similar approach to long-term planning of 
the restraints to be imposed on government 
current expenditure. Indeed, the two latest 
examples of departmental current economies 
could not easily be more unplanned or 
madder. 

Last week the Ministry of Labour dis- 
cussed plans with the civil service unions 
to save £750,000 a year by closing down 
two government centres for training un- 
skilled school leavers and unemployed 
people in Nottinghamshire and London ; 
by cutting the intakes at the country’s 15 
industrial rehabilitation units where dis- 
abled workers are trained to overcome their 
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disabilities ; and by closing the Govern- 
ment’s register of scientific and technical 
jobs, which at present lists some 5,700 
vacancies. This week the Ministry of Works 
admitted that it may be going to economise 
by retiring some of its servants at the age 
of 60 instead of 65. 

Could somebody in the Treasury please 
explain to these departments what Govern- 
ment economy campaigns are supposed to 
do? The object of making economies in 
government expenditure during a period of 
presumed inflationary pressure is to cut 
general demand and to create.a pool of more 
active unemployed, so that they are then 
free to move to more productive jobs. You 
do not further these objects by deliberately 
arranging, in one department, that the 
people you throw out of work should be 
immobile sexagenarians ; and by directing 
your economies, in another department, pre- 
cisely to those parts of the Government’s 
services which help people to undertake 
more productive jobs once they do become 
unemployed or handicapped. 


FALL-OUT 


What Goes Up 


Mr. ‘monstrous Soviet explosion, 
so big that it took even its designers 
by surprise, could double the amount of 
fall-out deposited into the atmosphere by 
the present series of Russian tests. Since 
the radioactive matter is now aloft, it 
becomes acutely important to know where 
it has gone. Scientists have produced 
during the past few days a comforting hypo- 
thesis that has yet to be confirmed by 
events. Although an exceptionally big ex- 
plosion of 50 to 60 megatons might be ex- 
pected to produce up to fifty or sixty times 
as much fall-out as a one-megaton bang, 
they say, it might also be expected to propel 
a high proportion of that debris to such 
heights that it would enter a region of 
stagnant air high above the winds and cur- 
rents that normally carry fall-out to the 
ground within six to twelve months of the 
explosion. They. cannot suggest how long 
the fall-out might stay suspended in this 
celestial garbage tip above the stratosphere. 
But the longer it does, the less radioactivity 
it will contain when it ultimately sinks to 
earth. 

Had the main object of the Russian tests 
been to let loose so much fall-out as to make 
it impossible for the United States to resume 
testing in the atmosphere, this end could 
have been achieved more easily by explod- 
ing fifty or sixty one-megaton bombs than 
by ome 60-megaton monster. However, 
scientists have never suggested that all the 
fall-out from a multi-megaton explosion 
would be thrown clear of the stratosphere. 
The most they have ventured is a guess that, 
in terms of radioactive contamination, big 
explosions might yield diminishing returns. 
Thus Monday’s explosion still poses a 
frightening danger to health, even if the 


hazard proves to be confined to the amount 
of radioactive iodine babies may drink in 
their milk. 


Since mankind has to live for the next > 


few years with Soviet fall-out (and perhaps 
American too, if the United States resumes 


atmospheric tests), it would be just as well 


to take collective steps to find out where it 


_Is coming down and in what quantities. 


Outside one or two countries, methods of 
collecting fall-out are rudimentary, and 
techniques for analysing and measuring it 
even worse. Even among scientists, there 
is no standardised system of analysis or 
measurement. The sophisticated, for ex- 
ample, distinguish among the hundreds of 
fall-out products between two separate 
forms of strontium ; the unsophisticated do 
not and therefore record levels of radio- 
activity 200 times greater. International 
agreement on techniques is needed, if 
scientists are not to find themselves talking 
at cross-purposes. 


EUROPE 


Channel Soundings 


IKE a rock in a current, President de 
Gaulle’s view of world affairs often 
stands out in lapidary contrast to the views 
of friends and foes alike. But it is more 
difficult to make out the shape of the con- 
siderations that lie beneath surface and 
support his obstinacy. In international 
affairs, as in French domestic ones, his 
magisterial opinions acquite mystery 
through inaccessibility. All the more impor- 
tant are the occasional meetings 
that give his fellow statesmen the chance to 
penetrate the gloom. 

This time the French President is to visit 
Mr Macmillan at his Sussex home. The 
Prime Minister has now been twice to 
Rambouillet for talks, but though President 
de Gaulle paid a state visit to this country in 
April 1960, the visit on November 24th will 
be his first political visit here for talks with 
the Prime Minister. For one so conscious 
of his representative dignity, to come to the 
English Colombey, Birch Grove, is a 
friendly gesture. 

High on the list of topics for discussion 
will be Berlin and east-west relations. It is 
here that the French Laie has been 
standing out most craggily against the 
judgment of the Anglo-Saxon 3 and 
here that the Prime Minister’ may desire— 
for all the British Government’s anxiety to 
show loyalty to the European allies—to 
persuade him to be a little more flexible. 
Whether he will succeed is another matter. 
Report has it that in President de Gaulle’s 
een. Mr Khrushchev’s pressure on 
Berlin designed, above ail, to split 
Geasheaa from its western friends—and that 
firmness, and firmness alone, is therefore 
called for. 

The Prime Minister will at least be able 
to cap the argument with the suggestion that 
nothing could serve western unity better 
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than British participation in European 
integration, Mr Macmillan may also learn 
more from President de Gaulle about the 
latest French proposals for a political treaty 
between the Six countries, These seem to 
envisage a systematic and obligatory co- 
ordination of foreign policies—in which, 
however, the inter-governmental method 
would be preserved. From what is known 
so far they would not deter this country, if 
it were asked to join in. There are still, of 
course, extremists here who fear any kind 
of European political institution. Others 
may one day come to feel that strong parlia- 
mentary or community-style institutions are 
more what is needed. But at the moment 
President de Gaulle’s conception of 
L’Europe des patries fits well enough with 
the general British preference for cautious 
first steps. 


Dry Land 


HAT President de Gaulle and Mr 
Macmillan can do for the actual nego- 
tiations for British membership of the com- 
mon market will be limited. By the time 


they meet the negotiations, which start next ’ 


week, will be in-the hands of the tech- 
nicians. All the same, meetings with Presi- 
dent de Gaulle have a way of producing 
bigger results than appear at the time. Mr 
Thorneycroft’s European space club, for 
example, which has been moving a stage 
further this week at a conference in London, 
was given a valuable prod forward when 
the Prime Minister met General de Gaulle 
at Rambouillet in February. That meeting 
may even have encouraged the spring thaw 
in French attitudes to British membership 
of the common market. 

The talks in Brussels next week will not 
do more than get the negotiations under 
way. The first wave of goodwill in reaction 
to Mr Heath’s Paris speech has been fol- 
lowed, in Brussels and elsewhere, by the 
recollection that all the old economic dif- 
ferences have still to be solved. Next week 
the ministers of the Six will meet on their 
own to prepare their position on Monday 
and Tuesday, and with the British on 
Wednesday and Thursday. The ministers 
will presumably set up official working par- 
ties or committees to deal with the various 
questions and then meet from time to time 
themselves when the officials get stuck. By 
Easter the outlook may be predictable. 

With the various applications for mem- 
bership, and others coming along, the Brus- 
sels institutions have their hands full. On 
October 26th the first meeting with the 
Danes (equivalent to the meeting with the 
British in Paris on October roth) took 
place. The opening statement by Herr Krag, 
the Danish foreign minister, closely fol- 
lowed the lines of Mr Heath’s, except that 
agriculture loomed larger and the Common- 
wealth did not loom at all. Full negotiations 
with Denmark (like those with the British 
which start next week) will begin on 
November 3oth. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
BY-ELECTIONS 


Autumn Trilogy 


HE by-election season starts next week 

with confused and multi-candidate 
fights in three Conservative constituencies— 
next Tuesday in the mixed-up Manchester 
constituency of Moss Side (two trim sub- 
urban wards, and two pretty slummy ones), 
next Wednesday at Oswestry (in Shropshire) 
and East Fife (in Scotland). The best bogey 
figure to remember is that Labour will need 
a net swing of 33 per cent from Conserva- 
tive at the next general election in order to 
topple the Tories from power. The latest 
Gallup poll, reporting a post-conference 
Tory recovery, suggests that the net pro- 
Labour swing since 1959 is now just under 3 
per cent. In constituencies with new Liberal 
appearances—as at Moss Side and East Fife 
—tLabour ought to be able to expect a net 
swing that is somewhat higher. But the 
table below shows that .to capture seats next 
week Labour would need a net swing of 
12.3 per cent at Moss Side, and more than 
that elsewhere. So far in this Parliament, 
as distinct from in the last one, there has 
been no sign of so large a swing against the 


Government anywhere. 
% Net | No. of 


Labour \Candidates| 


1959 % of Poll 








\reaomane seg | Swing | Next 

| Con. Lab. Lib. ane Week 
Moss Side 62:3 37:7... | 12:3 (4) | 
East Fife. | 69-9 30-1 ... | 19-9 | 





} 
Oswestry | 55:9 28:0 16:1 14:0 


(4) o | 


* This means swing ralptive 3 to , Conservatives, For 
example, Labour could get a winning net swing of 
12-3% at Moss Side if the intervening Liberal and 
Mosleyite picked up 24:6% of the poll between them, 
drawn wholly from the Tory and leaving Labour’s 
percentage of the poll unchanged. 





At Moss Side next week the two newly 
appearing candidates are a Liberal and a 
Mosleyite ; and the rather right wing Con- 
servative candidate is campaigning loudly 
about the constituency’s “coloured immi- 
grant” problem, to an electorate which in- 
cludes increasing numbers of West Indians 
and Irishmen on its register. A Tory set- 
back here—to Labour’s advantage—would 
be no bad thing for the country. 

In Oswestry, the pattern of candidates is 
very different. Here a young Bow Group 
Conservative who got a First at Cambridge 
is campaigning against a Gaitskellite Labour 
candidate who got a Second at Oxford, while 
the Liberal is (of all things) an assistant 
editor of the Sunday Express ; to complete 
this odd cross-section, the fourth candidate 
is Mr Drayton of the “ Patriotic Front” 
who hopes to draw votes from the Tories by 
campaigning against the common market. 

At East Fife, a land of farmers, fisher- 
men and the University of St Andrews, the 
Liberals can claim that they won the seat 
(Tory majority in 1959 of 15,164) last time 
that they fought it with anything like the 
determination they are showing this time ; 
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but that was in 1929, and ever since then 
(until this week) the local Tory candidate 
called himself some sort of a Liberal too. 
There are therefore plenty of little local 
complications which each party can use to 
explain away any peculiar results. But the 
general trend will be well worth watching. 


INDOCHINA 


Elusive Visions 


OMENTS of truth, in Indochina, are 

liable to shimmer, blur and vanish like 
a mirage. General Maxwell Taylor, who 
went to south Vietnam on October 18th to 
see whether American troops ought to be 
sent there to support the guerrilla-harassed 
government, was due back in Washington 
late this week to present his report to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. It seems likely that, contrary 
to many people’s expectations at the time he 
left for Vietnam, General Taylor’s advice is 
going to be against sending troops. 

One reason may be a feeling that Presi- 
dent Diem’s government, which combines 
the autocratic with the nepotic, ought to 
reform itself before American units go into 
action on its behalf against the rebels. 
Other reasons, perhaps more telling ones, 
include the difficulty of proving that the 
guerrillas include actual north Vietnamese 
troops ; doubts whether American soldiers 
would be more useful than local ones in a 
paddy-field war ; and a suspicion that other 
measures, such as a substantial increase in 
the number of American military advisers 
with the south Vietnamese army, might 
express American solidarity just as effec- 
tively without provoking open intervention 
by the communist powers. Mr Joseph 
Alsop, the columnist camp-follower of 
General Taylor, reports that the general had 
convinced President Diem of the force of 
these arguments before he left. 

In the long run, however, neither Viet- 
namese nor American troops can deal with 
the guerrillas decisively until order is estab- 
lished in neighbouring Laos, at present the 
main supply route for the Vietnamese 
guerrillas. On October 8th, in another false 
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moment of truth, the three rival princes 


jockeying for power in Laos agreed to. 


nominate the middle one, Souvanna 
Phouma, as prime minister. But since then, 
exhausted, they have been unable to agree 
on the next step, the distribution of cabinet 
posts. The Geneva conference on Laos, 
which on Wednesday held its first full meet- 
ing for more than a month, cannot make 
much progress until it includes the repre- 
sentative of a unified Laotian government. 
Like the kingdom that was lost for want of 
a nail, the stability of all Indochina is in 
peril until a thread is found to bind the 
princes together. 


ALGERIA 


Grim Anniversary 


HE e'ghth year of the Algerian war 

begins with violence once more over- 
shadowing the expressions by French and 
Moslem leaders of a wish to talk. On 
instructions from their leaders in Tunis, the 
Moslem population celebrated Novem- 
ber Ist, the seventh anniversary of the 
rebellion, with systematic, though generally 
pacific, demonstrations throughout Algeria. 
French forces and police tried to confine the 
demonstrators to the Moslem quarters to 
forestall inter-racial riots ; and in Algiers 
they succeeded. But in the small towns 
where troops are thinner on the ground 
they were less successful ; in several places 
a shot fired by one side or the other led to 
a violent melee. Some seventy were killed, 
and many more wounded. The rebel leaders 
have succeeded in reminding President de 
Gaulle of the popular power they can enlist 
at will, but at the price of heightened com- 
munal bitterness. 

Two factors mitigate the tragedy. Wisely, 
the Algerian leaders made no attempt to 
repeat the demonstrations in Paris which 
were put down with such severity in Octo- 
ber (the conduct of the French police is 
discussed on page 459). And in Algeria 
itself the right-wing secret army, the OAS, 
did not use the occasion to strike a counter- 
blow. That could be a sign, not that the 
ultras are weak, but that they are waiting for 
a propitious moment, which this clearly was 
not. The OAS secret radio had told the 
Europeans on Tuesday not to get involved. 

General de Gaulle is reputed to believe 
that peace must be attained by the end of 
the year. The French wish for an early 
resumption of talks was borne out on Octo- 
ber 27th in a speech by M. Joxe, minister 
for Algerian affairs. M. Joxe rejected the 
Moslem rebel proposal for a new two-stage 
timetable which would put independence 
before the negotiation of the. details, But 
he did reaffirm:the French desire for a 
united Algeria, implicitly rejecting parti- 
tion; and, among French interests, he 
emphasised only the need to guarantee the 
security of the Europeans in Algeria. 
Although the violence goes on, the public 
attitudes of the two sides are converging. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
GREECE 


Steady Pendulum 


M* KARAMANLIS has experienced no 
swing of the pendulum. His per- 
formance in the Greek general elections last 
Sunday will make most democratic politi- 
cians in the West green with envy ; after 
six years in office, he has increased his share 
of the popular vote from less than 42 per 
cent (in the last elections in 1958) to more 
than 50 per cent. This means that his 


party, the National Radical Union (ERE), 
with probably 170 seats, will have an 


Enviable: Mr Karamanlis 


absolute majority of some 40 seats in the 
new parliament. The Greek voter, it seems, 
in spite of his reputation for volatility, likes 
a steady, stable government as much as the 
next man. This, on the whole, is what he 
has been getting ; and if Mr Karamanlis 
cannot boast of any spectacular success in 
solving Greece’s social and economic pro- 
blems, he has at any rate made a reasonably 
energetic beginning. 

Mr Karamanlis also had the advantage of 
unexpected and no doubt involuntary allies 
in Moscow and Sofia. The verbal onslaughts 
directed against Greece from eastern Europe 
in recent months may well have helped to 
alienate non-communist voters who in, 1958 
voted for the communist-led EDA because 
they found Mr Karamanlis too far to the 
right, but did not want to waste their votes 
on one of the small, disunited centre pariies. 
This time the extreme left, now calling itself 
the Pan-Democratic Agrarian Front 
(PAME), polled 15 per cent of the votes (as 
against nearly a quarter in 1958) and will 
probably have 24 seats. In the new parlia- 
ment the extreme left will be supplanted as 
the official opposition by the Centre Union, 
an alliance of centre parties which won 
some 106 seats. 

Thus Greek politics are no longer 
dangerously polarised between the extreme 
left and the centre-right ERE. Mr Kara- 
manlis himself played an important part in 
securing this desirable state of affairs, since 
he deliberately accepted an electoral law 
which might have jeopardised his own 
party’s absolute majority, but improved the 
chances of the centre parties against the 
extreme left. For this statesmanship the 
centre parties are now less than grateful. 
Disappointed in their hopes of at least shar- 
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ing in Mr Karamanlis’s next government, 
they are now accusing his party of intimida- 
tion during the elections. This, however, 
is not really the best way to win the next 
election. Since many Greek voters doubt 


their ability to stick together for worthwhile . 


ends, the centre parties might be better 
advised to concentrate on turning themselves 
into a united constructive opposition. 


TURKEY 


Dangerous Deadlock 


Sie Turkey they do not have to worry, as 
_& they have been doing in Greece, at the 
possibility that the communists might legally 
come to power. There, the problem is that 
the politicians are apparently unwilling to 
play the political game according to the 
rather special rules that the army insists 
they should observe if they are again to 
start playing the game at all. 

Ten days ago, on October 25th, the army, 
which since May last year has been govern- 
ing Turkey, bowed itself off the stage, and 
in theory handed over to the civilian politi- 
cians. General Giirsel, who had worn 
uniform for his inaugural speech to the new 
parliament, appeared again next day in 
civilian clothes to take the oath of office as 
president of the new republic ; he had been 
elected unopposed and by a large majority. 
So far, so good. But after that the rivalries 
of the politicians seem quickly to have 
gained the upper hand. 

A member of the Justice party, Mr Suad 
Mayri Urguplu, was elected president of the 
senate without too much difficulty; but 


STRONGER HEADS? 


The number of women found guilty 
of drunkenness (4,248 in 1960) and the 
number. of those driven to drinking 
methylated spirits (152 in 1960) have 
diminished since 1950 and were far less 
than before the war. As the chart 
shows, the total number of cases of 
drunkenness proved has increased, but 
last year’s rise of 44 per cent was less 
than that in the country’s consumption 
of alcohol. 
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* 
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world ; 32 pages of maps 
* 


All information easily 
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* 
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* 


Bound throughout in 
red leather ; title blocked 
in gold. Size 10” x 8” 


Price for U.K. 


/ only, including 
== postage and 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


angry words and numerous ballots failed to 
secure the election of a Speaker of the 
national assembly last week. On’ Wednes- 
day the assembly tried again and after nine 
ballots managed to elect Mr Fuad Sirmen, 
a Republican. But on Thursday the 
government was still being carried on pro- 
visionally by General Ozdilek, who was 
formerly a member of the military junta. 
General Giirsel’s failure to nominate a 
prime minister is presumably due to the 
reluctance of the politicians to collabo- 
rate in a four-party coalition, which is 
known to be what the army would like. 
He himself may well be under pressure from 
the more radical elements in the atmy to 
take a tough line with the politicians. Behind 
the scenes, the army is obviously still active. 

Meanwhile the fourteen officers belong- 
ing to the radical Turkes group of the 
military junta, who were sent into exile a 
year ago, have met together. At a press 
conference in Paris this week some of them 
guardedly expressed their disapproval of the 
latest developments in Turkey ; they added 
that although they were now free to return 
home, they preferred to bide their time. 
The politicians in Ankara, who are now find- 
ing it difficult to co-operate with General 
Giirsel and his friends, may if they are not 
careful find themselves landed with less 
amiable masters. 


TELEVISION FEES 


Striking Posture 


‘ee expected deadlock between the per- 
formers’ unions and the independent 
television companies has come to a head: 
Equity and the Variety Artistes’ Federation 
are maintaining their claim for the payment 
of a performing fee to players graduated by 
the size of the audience that sees a par- 
ticular programme, and have firmly rejected 
a compromise offer by the companies 
(although there is to be another meeting 
between them and the companies next 
Monday). Both sides include some pretty 
tough nuts: the unions have been particu- 
larly annoyed by one statement from the 
employers which put inverted commas 
round the word “earning” a fee. The 
normal rules of economics may not apply in 
this strike. The ordinary man might 
suppose that in a rambling profession like 
acting, with heavy unemployment, a strike 
is unlikely to prove very solid ; but a more 
general view in the ession is that actors 
are well used to periods without work, and 
that a strike will provide a topic of self- 
righteous conversation that is lacking during 
a normal “rest.” The only real sufferers, 
even if the strike led as far as a temporary 
return to a BBC monopoly of the air, would 
be the incurable addicts of some soap operas 
and a few advertisers. 

For those in neither class, the most inter- 
esting question could be how long solidarity 
will last among the employers if the strike 
persists ; some contracting companies have 
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seemed more ready to negotiate with the 


_actors than others, and television tycoons 


are surely not the people to have scruples 
over stealing marches on each other “by 
reaching separate independent agreements 
to get their advertisers’ favourite pro- 
grammes back on the air. Among the em- 
ployees, the technicians’ unions have indi- 
cated that they will refuse to handle 
“black” material designed to replace a 
stricken programme. The companies 
appear to have no shortage of such 
material, whether in the form of. old movies 
or of plays filmed during the last few months 
in the expectation that a strike might be 
brewing (some actors, incidentally, have 
done very well out of this unaccustomed 
volume of work). Equity proclaims that it 
is determined to win its own battle. Perhaps 
what the actors fear most is that too close 
an alliance with the Electrical Trades Union 
might make them unpopular with the public 
—and actors are the last people to relish the 
notion of unpopularity. 


PORTUGAL 
Heretic of Passage 


5 fomisgae one’s .opinions on Portu- 
-guese politics, the treatment of 
Senhor Galvao at London airport on Octo- 
ber 26th seems rude and silly. Senhor 
Galvao, the man who seized the Portuguese 
liner Santa Maria in the Caribbean in 
January, was passing through London on 
his way to Stockholm. At London airport 
he was met by police at the aircraft, was 
prevented from seeing reporters, was asked 
a number of questions about the purpose 
of his visit to Sweden (a matter which is of 
doubtful concern to the British Govern- 
ment) ; and, according to his own account, 
was then locked in a room until it was time 
for his plane to leave. 

Views may vary on the Santa Maria ex- 
ploit, a. political protest with regrettable as 
well as admirable aspects. Whatever view 
is held, there seems no excuse for treating 
Senhor Galvao as an undesirable, even if he 
had wished to visit Britain. If people who 
want to protest against tyranny in their own 
countries cannot get a hearing in Britain, the 
outlook for civil liberties in the world gener- 
ally looks poor. But in fact Senhor Galvao 
was a mere heretic of passage. This kind 
of officious nosey-parkery gives the British 
immigration authorities a bad name. 


OBITUARY 

Luigi Einaudi, scholar-statesman, liberal 
economist and second president of the Italian 
Republic from 1948 to 1955, who died on 
Monday, was surely the most distinguished 
of all foreign correspondents of The Econo- 
-mist, for which he wrote regularly from 
Italy in the years before the last war. Albert 
Henry Chapman, who died on Friday last 
week, was certainly the longest-serving 
member of The Economist’s staff, which he 


joined in June, 1897, and took leave of only | 


in January this year, after a loyal lifetime's 
work. 
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LETTERS 








German Elections 


Sir—You and Senator Fulbright are, of 
course, right when you speak, in the case of 
Germany, of a “ fledgling democracy,” but 
a journal of which Walter Bagehot was at 
one time the editor should not judge the 
outcome of the recent election without 
reference to the system of voting. Under the 
British electoral system there would have 
been a clear-cut popular decision as between 
the two major parties, the Christian Demo- 
crats and the Social Democrats ; they were 
the only ones to secure any of the 247 seats 
distributed in Germany on the basis of 
pluralities, the CDU/CSU obtaining 156 
and the SPD or. 

Had the plurality system actually ob- 
tained, there would, of course, have been 
a change in the distribution of the votes, but 
certainly one of the major parties would 
have had an overall parliamentary majority. 
Thus there would have been no more of a 
need for coalition and no more of a chance 
for partisan jockeying than there was after 
the recent British elections. 

Germany is not the only recent case where 
proportional representation elections were 
followed by awkward results. In Ireland 
Fianna Fail lost its overall majority by a 
margin as tantalizingly narrow as that of the 
Christian Democrats in Germany ; in Nor- 
way the Labour Party lost by even less. 
Mr Gerhardsen may nevertheless find it 
possible to hang on and Mr Lemass may 
do the same, though neither seems to be 
happy about the prospect. 

In Israel the splintering effects of PR 
have reached. the point that the strongest 
party no longer enjoys a commanding lead ; 
its four potential coalition partners have 
formed a kind of cartel which is determined 
to put the highest possible price on their 
support. Boys will be boys and parties 
which have developed according to the rules 
of PR follow a natural bent if they act that 
way. Still, it is equally natural if public 
opinion fails to be impressed with that kind 
of democracy. 

In all these cases there were, of course, 
a number of factors involved ; also, there 
was leeway of action for the political leaders. 
Still, if PR is used, certain risks are run 
which are not a necessary consequence of 
democracy.—Yours faithfully, 

F. A. HERMENS 
Cologne University 


Teachers’ Pay 
Sin—Can there be any economic justifica- 
tion for the contrast which now exists 
between honours graduate teachers’ pay in 
England and Scotland ? 

A Scottish honours graduate aged 32 (10 
years’ experience) receives £1,600 a year, 
or about £22 a week net. In contrast, the 
English honours graduate at the same age 


receives £1,190 a year or just over £16 net a 
week. He climbs to approximately {20 a 
week 6 years later. He does the same job 
as his Scottish counterpart, has the same 
qualifications and the same length of teach- 
ing service, yet receives £6 a week less for it. 
To make the contrast more absurd Scotland 
has a lower industrial wage level and lower 
rents than we have. The French lycée 
teacher with equivalent qualifications has 
a maximum salary of £1,700 per annum 
which usually rises to £2,000 with special 
family allowances.—Yours faithfully, 

A. BIRNEY 
Felling-on-Tyne 


Tangier 


Sir—In the issue of The Economist of 
September 16th, your correspondent, refer- 
ring to King Hassan’s visit to Tangier last 
summer, writes with obvious irony, “ The 
royal party made a special effort and arrived 
only an hour late.” 

Having been invited by His Majesty to 
accompany him on his journey to Tangier, 
I can explain the true nature of that 
“ special effort.” The journey from Rabat 
to Tangier took 12 hours, since at many 
places along the way the king had to per- 
form various official functions. What, how- 
ever, delayed our arrival in Tangier was the 
fact that one of the cars in the royal party 
suffered a fatal accident. The chauffeur was 
killed and his two passengers were seriously 
wounded. The king refused to continue his 
journey until the two wounded were safely 
transported, one by helicopter and one by 
ambulance, to Rabat. We spent at the place 
of the accident exactly 55 minutes.—Yours 
faithfully, Rom LANDAU 

California 


Ghana Cocoa 


S1r—On page 143 of your issue of October 
14th, your correspondent in Accra stated : 
“* Cocoa farmers in some areas, for instance, 
are receiving promissory notes instead of 
cheques for their sales to the cocoa market- 
ing board .. . ” and this was instanced as 
an example of “ the Government’s inability 
to meet its domestic debts.” 

It has never been the practice to pay cocoa 
farmers by cheque, but rather by hard cash. 
Promissory notes have never been issued to 
the farmers by the Ghana Farmers’ Market- 
ing Co-operatives Ltd, the Cocoa Marketing 
Board’s sole buying agent. The Farmers’ 
Marketing Co-operatives Ltd, has received 
sufficient funds from the Cocoa Marketing 
Board to pay the farmers for any cocoa de- 
livered to the buying centres. The Govern- 
ment of Ghana does not interfere in any way 
with cocoa sales.—Yours faithfully, 

MarTIN ApPIAH DANQUAH 
United Ghana Farmers’ Council 
Accra 
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HOME REPORT | 


Tories Off Stage 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


New readers begin here: : 

HEN Nottingham, “ Queen of the Midlands,” lost its gas 
\¢ undertaking to the nation it was recompensed with £250,000, 
to be used for “ the improvement of the borough and the public 
benefit of the inhabitants ”’—a directive that was thought com- 
patible with the building of a civic theatre. Estimates of the cost 
of such a theatre, to house the local repertory players as well as 
touring companies, rose rapidly from £150,000 in 1956 to £400,000 
in 1960 for a design which was condemned by the (Tory) opposi- 
tion in the city council as wasteful and grandiose. The lowest 
tender received, from a local firm, was for £358,000, which was 
accepted by the casting vote of the (Labour) Lord Mayor. Work 
began last March, when the estimate had risen to £386,000, the 
Tories swearing the while to cancel the project (penalty for breach 
of contract: £100,000) when they came to power—as they duly 
did in May. 


Now read on: 

HE electors’ hope that Conservative rule in Nottingham would 

be less dictatorial than that of their Socialist predecessors 
was, it must now be reported, groundless. The Tory handling 
of the civic theatre affair has been marked by just such ineptitude, 
obstinacy and lack of tact as that of the breaking of Captain Popkess 
had been under the ancien régime. (And let it not be imagined 
that that sorry affair has been amended by the new council: in 
spite of election promises to “ rehabilitate ” the reputation of their 
maligned chief constable—supposedly by granting him the freedom 
of the city—no move has been detected since the Conservatives 
took office.) 

The theatrical dilemma in which the Tories found themselves 
(which, indeed, they had fashioned for themselves) was certainly 
a formidable one. On the one hand they had promised that the 
theatre would not be a charge on the rates ; on the other hand, 
the demolition and site-levelling had already been completed, and 
the penalty for suspension would be the waste of £100,000, leaving 
little of the nest-egg for any alternative venture. They had either 
to go ahead with what they believed would be a recurring burden 
on a rate already at 23s. per £1 (“If Moss Empires and Prince 
Littler can’t make theatres pay, how can we hope to?”) or 
abandon the darling of much of the town’s heart. 

A disingenuous scheme to save both face and money was there- 
fore evolved and put to the Theatre Trust (governing the present 
repertory Playhouse), who rejected it. It would have involved the 
loan by the council to the trust of £100,000 interest free, the grant 
of fees up to £35,000, and the reduction of the site rent to a 
nominal £100 a year—leaving the trust, in charge of the project, 
to raise £205,000 (in addition to the £60,000 it has already 
promised to the building) by mortgage and debentures ; éxpensés 
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IN HOME REPORT members of the editorial staff and 
local correspondents report on life and happenings in and 
around Britain. 








Vanishing vision: theatre design by Peter Moro 


would then be met from a putative Arts Council grant of £15,000 
a year. It was a neat ploy to offload the council’s burden, but the 
trust would not wear it: the payment of rates and the servicing of 
loans alone would cost it £19,000 a year. 

The council then fell back on secret plans and, during: the three 
months following its rebuff, refused to comment on anything to 
do with the theatre. During this time, ABC Television presented 
the Theatre Trust with £1,000 ; and the Gulbenkian Foundation 
followed suit with £5,500, to be used for the restoration to the 
planned theatre of facilities that had already been struck out for 
economy’s sake. 

In September the council’s decision was announced. Negotia- 
tions were in progress with Moss Empires whereby Moss would 
take over the site for a new theatre of “ spectacular ” size to replace 
the existing Empire and Royal theatres, due for demolition and 
development. At one blow this would, it was explained, relieve 
the council of its commitment, provide a far bigger building and 
insure against any incursion into the rate fund ; nor would penalties 
be incurred for, in return for the virtual gift of the site to Moss, 
the same contractors and architects would continue to be used. 


uT the flaws in this gambit were promptly seized on by sup- 

porters of the civic theatre. The immediate loss of capital would 
be no less (might, indeed, be more) ; and the avowed purpose of the 
gas compensation could as little be served by this wastage of a 
third of it as by simple abandonment. Nor was there any guarante: 
that the work already done could be modified to accommodate the 
new plan, or even that the site was suitable. And if, as the Tories 
claimed, the gas money was the property of the ratepayers, how 
could they justify this expenditure of it ? 

The Socialists (now, for all their past authoritarian excesses, 
fortuitously on the side of the angels) are determined to obtain 
an injunction against any favourable decision by Moss. But it 
may not be necessary: Moss’s managing director is quoted 4 
saying: “ There are so many intangibles—and we don’t want t0 
be mixed up in politics, or to interfere with the civic theatre.” 
The decision, expected daily now, will hardly be a victory fo 
commonsense, but it could well be a defeat for philistinism. 

Nottingham’s Tories are not, of course,,alone in the Midlands 
in sustaining a philistine democracy. Now Leicester, by refusing 
to spend £2,000 on a Henry Moore reclining figure (described by 


one councillor as “a heap of junk, a mediocrity masquerading 4 


the magnificent ”) is catching up in a modest, but neighbourly, way: 
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A career 
Is what it’s worth 


If you divide the population into two groups —those who take 
THE TIMES and those who don’t — you find this: those who don’t 
take THE TIMEs are in the great majority. Those who do are either 
at the top in their careers, or are confidently headed there. 

THE TIMEs both by its seniority in experience and by its 
incomparable prowess as a modern newspaper, naturally com- 
mends itself to successful people. There is no high level conference, 
no board meeting, no top executive’s private office into which 
THE TIMES is not apt to be taken. 

This choice of a newspaper by people who get on is indisput- 
able.* In which of the two groups do you place yourself? 


Read THE TIME 


* There are few greater benefits you can give your children 
than to bring them up on THE Times, If they are: at 
school or college, they can get THE TIMEs for the student 
rate of 23d. They should write to The Circulation 
Manager, THE TIMEs, London, E.C.4, 
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man gets high power 


BUT NOT AT ANY PRICE 


WHAT DO YOU WANT? If you spent another three 
hundred pounds, you might get as much performance. 
As much car. But with the new A110 you don’t have to. 
It’s the shrewdest investment on four wheels. 
EXTRAVAGANT POWER. Austin realise that a top- 
calibre car should be more fun to drive. So they’ve 
designed the new A110 to give you instant response. 
You get 2912 cc giving 120 bhp giving up to 100 mph. (All 
right, you won’t often want to touch the heights, but 
when you do you’ll think you’re cruising.) You get 
sensitive sports car control (gear-lever where it should 
be—down on the floor: disc brakes). You get real sports 
car élan (with overdrive). 

EXTRAVAGANT COMFORT. The new A110 takes five 
top people in the kind of luxury they’re used to. A glance 


Personal Exports Division: 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED: LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 


inside will show you the kind of car it is. The richly 
grained facia: the subtle harmony of fine leather: thick 
carpets: extra touches everywhere. But we won’t harp 
on this aspect of the A110— it’s what you expect. 
UNEXTRAVAGANT PRICE. And so to the price. The 
A110 costs £1,269.19.9. That means you’re getting the 
most performance per pound paid in Britain. You lay 
your money on something very tangible—pure perform- 
ance, pure unimpeded line. And for really very little 
extra, you enjoy automatic transmission. 
Price £870, plus £399.19.9 Purchase Tax and Surcharge. 


MEU MOST 
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Grimsby’s Breakaways 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE big taxis wait as usual outside the 

dock gates in Grimsby, ready to take 
the men just off the trawlers on the ritual \ 
round of pubs and clubs. There seems to 
be plenty of money about, despite the six 
weeks’ fishing lost in the spring when the 
skippers and mates refused to sail in protest 
against the fishing limits agreement with 
Iceland. Though heavy landings of foreign- 
caught fish were made during the stoppage, 
British landings are now said to be almost 
back to normal ; markets have not been lost, 
and only two elderly trawlers failed to put 
to sea again. 

But the strike did give birth to the break- 
away United Fishermen’s Union that now 
claims a membership of over 2,000, some 
go per cent of Grimsby’s deckhands. The 
UFU has shown its milk teeth by calling for 
a Closed shop (against non-unionists rather 
than against those who stick to the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union). This 
is probably just the beginning of its 
activities. 

Trawlermen are difficult to organise. 
After three weeks at sea, with only a break 
of sixty hours before the next trip, they have 


Olé? 


MPASSIONED cries of “ The fox—si! © 


El toro—no! ” will possibly be heard 
at the next general meeting of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. It appears that a concerted drive 
may shortly be made to bring blood, sand 
and slight abrasions in the afternoon into 
the staid grey lives of British bingoists. “I 
think the people need something fresh 
in entertainment,” says Mr _ Ernest 
Shepherd, the Clore of York, “and... 
humane bullfights are the answer.” If 
“humane” seems an odd word, Mr 
Shepherd will reply that he feels Spanish 
bullfighting to be cruel, but sees no tint 
of shame in the Portuguese style, in 
which the bull is not actually killed. 


But the high hopes of this enterprising 
exploiter of boredom (and of another 
impresario presumptive in London) are 
unlikely to be realised. The Protection 
of Animals Act of 1911, amended in 
1954, simply cannot be overlooked by 
any future director of corridas. Clause 1 
of the Act defines as an offence the 
causing, procuring, or assistance at, the 
fighting or baiting of any animal ; and it 
backs the prohibition with heavier 
penalties than are usually prescribed- for 
cruelty: £50 and/or three months. 
There are, of course, omissions in the 
Act (you may be cruel to a fox or a stag 
without penalty); but since it applies to 





‘little inclination to attend branch meetings, 


which are bound in any event to be unrepre- 
sentative since at least two-thirds of the fleet 
is normally at sea. Since 1924, when it 
absorbed the British Fishermen’s Union, the 
TGWU has been the main trawlermen’s 
union (though in some ports the skippers, 
mates, engineers and firemen have guilds or 
unions of their own) and has represented 
them on the port committees and the 
national joint industrial council. 

One consequence of the skippers’ stop- 
page was that the deckhands, though they 
played no part in the dispute, were all 
together in port with little to do and no 
money for drink. In these unusual circum- 
stances a group of deckhands went to the 
local secretary of the TGWU and demanded 
that the union should tell the owners that 
they would not sail again until the basic 
wage was increased to {10 a week. The 
secretary replied that any claim would have 
to be put in due course through the proper 
negotiating machinery. The men decided 
to break away from the TGWU, and 
approached a local figure of some legend, 
Skipper C. W. Chapple, to lead them. 


Skipper Chapple is a vigorous giant who 


commanded a minesweeper flotilla during 


domestic animals and wild animals in 
captivity (even a rat in a trap), there . 4 
seems no loophole. This: is already -a- 
source of imconvenience- to other 
Northerners in the Lake District in their 
private pursuit of the old English sport 
of cockfighting. 

The RSPCA could not fail to prosecute 
the new aficionados, and its prosecution 
could not fail. Thus other questions, 
such as whether resting (or striking) 
Equity members could be pressed to don 
the spangles, whether HM Customs 
would be persuaded to grant permits for 
the import of fighting bulls, and whether 
the planned use of the local football 
ground would meet with Football Asso- 
ciation approval, fall to the ground. The 
whole project, indeed, suffers from im- 
probability. There would be rain, and 
mud, in the ring ; plastic macs and news- 
paper hats the only colour in the steaming 
crowd. York must stay content with 
Rugby League. 
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the war, and at the age of 72 must be the 
oldest man ever to have started a union. His 
first move was to sound out the General and 
Municipal Workers’ Union, but it had to 
stand by the Bridlington agreement. So the 
deckhands struck out on their own. Up to 
now, however, the UFU has not been 


- recognised by the employers as the men’s 


representatives. 

The UFU wants to increase the basic 
wage rate under a system that recognises 
different levels of skill more generously. It 
is true that most deckhands’ annual earn- 
ings are high, and for a sixteen-year-old 
“ deckie learner ” there is the not impossible 
hope of becoming a skipper (they all have 
to work their way up) making anything up 
to £8,000 a year. But most trawlermen 
know they have a pretty low chance of mak- 
ing the grade, and some try to leave the 
industry when they get married. They are 
usually drawn back, for they have acquired 
expensive habits during their short shore 
spells, and are too old to take up anything 
but unskilled work at less than half what 
they earned at sea. 


ERHAPS even more important in deck- 
hands’ conversation is the feeling that 
undermanning is adding an unnecessary 
extra hazard toa job that already has one of 
the highest death rates in Britain. Fatigue is 
the great danger, particularly on distant- 
water trawlers that are now having to go 
even further afield to new grounds north of 
Newfoundland and west of Greenland. The 
Fleck Report made a (so far disregarded) 
recommendation that at least one additional 
officer should be carried: The UFU wants 
four extra men : one deck officer, one fire- 
man, one deckhand and a second “ deckie 
learner.” 
The new union has its headquarters in 
a rickety, condemned house near the docks. 
A hundred yards away is the equally 
drab, though structurally sounder, office of 
the TGWU, whose officials are openly hos- 
tile to “ that creek of hooligans down the 
street.” The TGWU complains that the 


» owners have always refused it facilities for 
collecting subscriptions aboard or at the pay 


office, and since previously no sort of closed 
shop has been worked there has been little 
but moral pressure on a trawlerman to keep 
his subscription up to date. The union also 
says that it won “ through the proper nego- 
tiating machinery ” all but 6d. of the rise 
the rebels were demanding in April. 

The TGWU is determined to win the 
trawlermen back—or at least to prevent the 
UFU getting on the negotiating bodies, It 
has been hinted that the “ lumpers ”—the 
dockside porters—will be called out if the 
owners look like giving way. The TGWU 
could virtually paralyse the whole port if it 
wished. Five organisers are now at work in 
the docks and a leaflet is being distributed 
calling on the men to come back to the 
recognised union that “ has the resources to 

t injury cases.” As one trawlerman 
remarked, if the TGWU had shown this 
sort of activity a little sooner the breakaway 
would never have happened. 
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Harrogate-sur-Moor 





The Pump Room: a nauseous past. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


Ty wn its “ delightful tree-lined boule- 
vards,” Harrogate, says a town bro- 
chure, “ is the ideal place for a Continental 
holiday in an English setting. . . .” It is 
not, however, to be recommended for surf- 
riding. The point must be made because, 
with the progress of education, more and 
more families go there on a day-ticket, dash 
out of the station and ask the nearest police- 
man the way to the sea. “ Which one do 
you want, love ?” he replies. “'T’Irish or 
t’North ?” The town is, in fact, midway 
between the two, firmly landlocked in the 
heart of northern England. 

As is well known, England’s human 
geography is slightly cockeyed. The Nor- 
mans, dourest of northerners (ask any 
Frenchman), conquered the south, driving 
the southerners up north. England’s present 
de facto northerners are thus, morally, 
méridionaux. Yorkshire folk, in particular, 
chatter like starlings, laugh like pétanque- 
players, and exaggerate like Marseillais. 
They articulate their vowels with Castilian 
fastidiousness and are not in the least sur- 
prised to learn that the French Ministry of 
Education’s leading authority on English 
acquired his mastery of the language in their 
county (“Where else,” they ask, “could 
he have gone ?”). When, eight years ago, 
a young idealist named Jean-Marie Bressand 
was in the throes of launching his Bilingual 
World movement (its aim is the promotion 
of English-French bilingualism), nothing 
could seem more natural than that the first 
municipalities he approached for support 
were those of Luchon, in the furthest south- 
west of France, and warm-hearted, clear- 
spoken Harrogate. 

M. Bressand irrupted into Harrogate’s 
municipal council-chamber with the inci- 
siveness of an archangel and made a power- 
ful speech in impassioned French ; and, 
slightly to its surprise, the town council 
(Tory to a man) found itself voting for 
bilingualism. Precisely what swayed the 

' issue—whether it was natural Yorkshire 


idealism, the fact that no one could on the 
spur of the moment think of a devastating 
anti-bilingual argument (and translate it into 
French), or simply the gleam in the pub- 
licity manager’s eyes—has never been 
determined ; but Yorkshire doggedness did 
the rest. While its officials polished up their 
French at night-school, the corporation 
organised or pump-primed a succession of 
Anglo-French entertainments ranging from 
existentialist plays to poodle-shows ; and, 
through all the political storms that broke 
over Bressand’s head in France, Harrogate 
—unlike Luchon—remained loyal. 

Virtue was, of course, rewarded. As the 
movement spread, ultimately receiving the 
endorsement of both Mr Eisenhower and 
Mr Khrushchev, journalists and delegations 
poured into Harrogate from every continent. 
This summer alone, one medium-sized hotel 
reported 3,315 overseas visitors, 898 of them 
from Scandinavia, 724 from France and 73 
from the Far East. 


ARROGATE has naturally been accused 

of exploiting bilingualism as a trip- 
per-trapping gimmick. But its economy is 
no longer dependent on tourism. The town’s 
own official guidebook now pokes fun at its 
nauseous waters, only 30 glasses of which 
are sold daily compared with 3,000 a day 
before 1939. Electrotherapy and physio- 
therapy have all but dislodged hydrotherapy 
in what is still nominally Britain’s biggest 
spa, and where princelings preened them- 
selves the national health service now holds 
court. Smokeless light industries—notably 
ICI’s Terylene Research Centre—have been 
enticed into the town, and Harrogate’s vast 
Victorian hotels are kept alive by an average 
of 180 conferences and trade fairs a year. 
But conferences can be as hazardous as 
an overdose of sulphur water. One evening 
not long ago the mayor’s wife was deliver- 
ing an address of welcome to the British 
Women’s Temperance Association while 
the mayor was assuring the Association of 
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Licensed Victuallers of his lifelong sym- 
pathy. When the National Association of 
Schoolmasters and the Association of 
Women Teachers arranged, unknowingly, 
simultaneous conventions in Harrogate, the 
town clerk hospitably suggested a joint re- 
ception and ball to pair them off—and was 
almost lynched. 

At the end of September Harrogate played 
host to the twentieth joint conference of the 
Association of Burial and Cremation 
Authorities. The 550 delegates and their 
wives were a gay crowd and discussed with 
animation the merits of plastic coffins, 
multi-charge incinerators, ice-cream-type 
cartons for the despatch of ashes by post, 
and rival systems for smoke control and the 
pulverisation of residues ; they advocated 
the use of inflammable embalming-fluid, 
and appeared downcast only when the 
highly topical problem of handling radio- 
active remains was raised. But the Royal 
Hall and its annexes began to look like 
Naples after a plague as exhibitors of coffins 
and other funereal gadgetry moved in to 
boost their wares. 

“No practical demonstrations !” the 
manager warned them, wanly. But in the 
early hours of the morning after the dele- 
gates’ last session and lively farewell party, 


-bottles were heard exploding in the Royal 


Hall bar. Firemen arrived just in time to 
save the main building. Exhibitors hur- 
riedly moved out their coffins and combus- 
tible shrouds, 

A few hours later an elderly Frenchman 
of professional mien was seen beside the 
Royal Hall contemplating a row of coffins. 
“ Ah!” he sighed, removing his hat. “ Quelle 
catastrophe!” “ Oh, I don’t know,” a muni- 
cipal official said brightly. “‘ The bar needed 
redecorating.” The Frenchman’s eyes glazed 
as they fell on two workmen who were sit- 
ting on a coffin drinking tea... . 

One likes to think of him, in some still 
provincial villa, honing the subjunctives and 
shunting the subordinate clauses in the ac- 
count of the scene—with asides on the 
Anglo-Saxon Mentality—that he will be 
preparing for a local paper. He might be 
comforted to know that even Dickens was 
baffled by Harrogate. “ The queerest place,” 
Dickens wrote in 1858, “ with the strangest 
people in it, leading the oddest lives.” 


RETAIL BUSINESS 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 
ON CONSUMER GOODS 


Current Issue: 


BABY FOODS 
MEASURING THE 


T.V. AUDIENCE 


Each month: |. 
DETAILED ANALYSIS OF FACTORS 
AFFECTING RETAIL SPENDING 
Further details from: 
THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 


5 Bury Street, London, S.W.1 
WHItehall 0353, Ext. 115 
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A Book Trade in Search of Authors 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


: B RING any two German publishers together these days, and it 


is as likely as not that you will hear them talk much more of the 
marketing than of the making of books. For during the last ten 
years—ever since Rowohlt introduced the first paper-covered 
pocket books to the German public in 1951—the German book 
trade has been adjusting itself by trial and error to the difficult 
conditions caused by the division of Germany and by the rising 
costs of production and distribution. It is because several of their 
experiments have been surprisingly profitable that the publishers 
like to dwell on them. It is always possible that in the process some 
other rewarding ideas may be conceived. 

There are as many as 1,837 firms publishing books of one sort 
or another in the Federal Republic. - Last year they produced 
between them 22,524 titles, of which 17,639 were first editions. 
But roughly half these firms publish only one or two books a year, 
and some thirty per cent bring out from three to ten. The 
remaining twenty per cent account for the bulk of output. Con- 
centration of publishing, with the consequent building up of pub- 
lishing empires, has not yet been pursued in Germany to the 
same extent as in England. And there is no national publishing 
centre in Germany, such as London and Paris. The centre used 
to be Leipzig. Today 238 publishers are in business in west 
Berlin, 222 in Munich, 180 in Stuttgart,-179 in Hamburg, 119 in 
Frankfurt, 69 in Cologne, 54 each in Hanover and Wiesbaden, and 
51 in Darmstadt. 

Although Berlin has the largest number of individual firms, they 
publish together only eight per cent of all the books. (The Berlin 
houses specialise largely in medical and other scientific works, as 
those of Hanover do in schoolbooks). It is the publishers of Baden- 
Wirttemberg (mainly Stuttgart) who are the most productive. 
accounting for approximately 24 per cent of all west German book 
titles. They are followed by those of the Rhineland and Westphalia 
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(Cologne and Diisseldorf) with 19 per cent; Bavaria (mainly 
Munich) with 19 per cent; Hesse (Frankfurt, Wiesbaden and 
Darmstadt) with 12 per cent ; and Hamburg with 8.2 per cent. 

The common interests of these widely scattered houses are repre- 
sented by the Bérsenverein des Deutschen Buchhandels, whose 
offices at Frankfurt are within a stone’s throw of the house in 
which Goethe was born and spent his boyhood. The Bérsenverein 
claims to be one of the oldest, if not the oldest, professional book 
trade association in the world. It was founded in Leipzig in 1825, 
with the primary object of easing book trade clearing at a time 
when it was exceedingly complicated by currency arrangements. 
Eventually it grew into an organisation watching over the general 
interests of publishers and authors. It championed the freedom 
of the printed word in Germany in the nineteenth century, and the 
protection of authors and publishers against pirating. In 1945, 
when the east German communists began to fetter publishing as 
cripplingly as their Nazi predecessors had done, the Bérsenverein 
moved to Frankfurt. There it now concerns itself with such 
matters as collective publicity for the German bouk trade, market 
research, promotion of the import and export of books, and staging 
book shows at home and abroad. It was the Bérsenverein that 
organised the international book«fair held at Frankfurt last month ; 
of the 1,843 exhibitors 1,143 had come from abroad, among them 
Russians, Poles, Hungarians, Czechs and Slovaks. 

Like so many of their fellow countrymen most of the west 
German publishers were faced after the war with the problem of 
reconstructing their businesses more or less from scratch, their 
former connections with east Germany completely severed. They 
had to take into consideration new techniques, and presently the 
demands of a public with more money to spend and simultaneously 
more opportunities for spending it. Noting the success of the 


‘paperback in England and America, several of them wondered 
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An Experiment 
in Criticism 
Cc. S. LEWIS 


Professor Lewis believes literature is an art to 
be enjoyed and doubts the use of much 
evaluative criticism. His experiment consists 
in reversing the usual process and judging 
literature itself by the way men read it; and 
he supports his views with stimulating argu- 
ments and apt examples. 15s. net 
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The Italian Renaissance 
DENYS HAY 


Professor Hay goes back to the basic texts and 
monuments of art and architecture of the 
period to make a completely fresh appraisal 
of the Renaissance, what it was and how it 
spread. 24 plates. 30s. net 





The Holstein Papers 
Volume III 


EDITED BY NORMAN RICH 
& M.H. FISHER 


The third volume of Friedrich von Holstein’s 
selected papers is the first of two large volumes 
of letters (1861-96) to and from him. 682 
pages. £5. 5s. net 
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The Journals of 
Captain James Cook 
Volume II 
EDITED BY J. C. BEAGLEHOLE 


The first volume of this authoritative edition 
of the great explorer’s journals (to be com- 
pleted in four volumes and a portfolio) was 
published in 1955. Volume 2 is now available 
and covers the voyage of The Resolution and 
The Adventure, 1772-5. 1192 pages 6 net 
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Fathers of the Victorians 
FORD K. BROWN 


A new assessment of the Anglican Evangelical 
revival in the early nineteenth century. Mr 
Brown has written a brilliant introduction to 
the change of mind between two ages, and 
shows how much the Evangelicals influenced 
the later Victorian age. 576 pages. 55s. net 
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. whether it could be introduced to Germany. 


Rowohlt was first in the field in 1951, and 
Fischer followed a year later. Much to their 
surprise—for they had supposed the Ger- 
man reading public was extremely conserva- 
tive in its approach to books and reading— 


Rowohlt alone has since sold fifty million 


Taschenbiicher and Fischer thirty-five mil- 
lion. They are called Taschenbiicher—that 
is, pocket books—not paperbacks ; and no 
book in this category costs more than DM 
2.50 (4s. §d.), Rowohlt publishing the 
cheapest at DM 1.90 (3s. 4d.). The English 
word “ paperback ” is. used untranslated in 
Germany to denote paper-covered books of 
more scholarly content that may cost up to 
DM 10 each (nearly a pound). 


On September Ist this year, inspired by 
Rowohlt’s and Fischer’s success, eleven 
smaller publishers banded themselves to- 
gether as the Deutscher Taschenbuchverlag, 
with headquarters at Munich, for the pur- 
pose of publishing and distributing pocket 
books under the one imprint. It is too soon 
to be able to report on their progress. But 
their enterprise has sufficiently alarmed the 
big three of the pocket book world— 
Rowohlt, Fischer and Ullstein—to drive 
them into an arrangement to pool their 
pocket book advertising. This is not the 
first time since the war that German publi- 
shers have joined forces in order to keep 
down costs and prices. In 1953, calling 
themselves Die Biicher der Neunzehn, 
nineteen of the leading houses (among them 
Fischer, Piper, Rowohlt, Suhrkamp and 
Ullstein) began jointly to publish volumes of 
fiction and belles lettres at half the custo- 
mary price. Their practice is, for instance, 
to market at DM to under the common 
imprint a first edition of 17,000 copies. 
Subsequent editions of the same work are 
published by the originating house at DM 
20 the copy. 


Stocking little but garish tales of crime 
and romance, the German lending libraries 
as a whole do virtually nothing to help the 
serious publishers dispose of their wares. 
But the many book clubs (Buchgemein- 
schaften) help considerably. Bertelsmann, 
which, with two and a half million members, 
claims to be the largest book club in the 
world, counts on selling some 300,000 copies 
of its chief recommendation for the month. 
In return for a subscription of DM 11.70 
(about a guinea) quarterly, Bertelsmann 
offers members a wide choice of books at 
approximately half the shop price. 


German publishers reckon they are well 
served on the whole—probably better than 
English publishers—by the booksellers. Of 
these there are at present 4,121 firms in 985 
towns. German booksellers and _ their 
assistants are comparatively highly trained. 
And many of the bookshops in the Federal 
Republic have been attractively modernised 
over the past few years. Book tokens are 
coming increasingly into fashion. Some 
booksellers have installed automatic vending 
machines outside their shops for selling 
pocket books after closing time. 

The sterile years of Nazi dictatorship and 
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Gleichschaltung did immense harm to pub- 
lishing houses, which had formerly culti- 
vated a profitable export trade. They have 
only recently begun to recover. Today some 
fifteen per cent of German book production 
is exported, mostly to German-speaking 
Switzerland and Austria, and to the United 
Statzs and Russia. The value of the books 
exported in 1960 was DM 115.2 million. 
Each year east Germany buys from west 
Germany technical and scientific books 
worth DM 15 million. 


A striking feature of German publishers’ 
lists is still the relatively large number of 
translations from foreign languages. There 
were 2,613 in 1960, compared with 1,605 in 
1959 ; and some forty per cent of these were 
translations from English. German readers 
have always been keenly interested in 
foreign, and particularly English, writing. 
Galsworthy, Shaw and Maugham, for in- 
stance, have for years brought in a steady 
income to their German publishers. But 
éver since 1933 there has been a dearth of 
native creative writers. As one publisher 
has put it: “ A whole generation of writers 
is missing—and now the east Germans are 
missing too.” That is another reason why, 
when German publishers meet nowadays, 
they talk so much more of their salesman- 
ship than their authors. 


Tutored in the Classics 
Augustan Studies 


By Geoffrey Tillotson. 
Athlone Press. 266 pages. 35s. 


HE epithet. ‘‘ Augustan” applied to 

English literature has always had a 
slightly pedantic flavour, and nowadays 
necessitates a good deal of explanation to 
make it even faintly plausible to the average 
student, who is untutored in the classics. 
Whether Professor Tillotson is improving 
matters by extending its normal time-range 
to include Spenser at one end and Tennyson 
at the other may be doubted, though no 
doubts can be entertained of his learning or 
powers of persuasion. 


This book is made up for the most part 
of reprinted articles, lectures and broadcasts 
that have appeared at intervals over the last 
twenty years or so. Some are too narrowly 
detailed to attract anyone who is not already 
a connoisseur of Pope, Gray or Dyer ; but 
the group on poetic diction and the way in 
which certain eighteenth and nineteenth 
century poets set about composition is of 
greater general interest. 


The modern notion that any kind of 
vocabulary can be used in serious poetry 
departs radically from the doctrine of poetic 
“kinds,” which since the days of Aristotle 
has favoured the choice of such language as 
is felt to be specially appropriate for heroic, 
elegiac, pastoral and so on. Professor 
Tillotson’s Augustans are united in theif 
veneration for ancient practice, theif 
intimate acquaintance with Latin exemplars, 
and their highly conscious craftsmanship. 
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Manifesto 


Mycenaeans and Minoans 
By Leonard R. Palmer. 
Faber. 263 pages. 30s. 


Eu since Schliemann brought archae- 
ology into the middle of the Homeric 
question good rows have not been wanting 
about the early history of the Greek lands. 
In this century they were fomented by the 
fact that Sir Arthur Evans combined aston- 
ishing achievement with a very strong 
character; he did things in his own way. 
The late Michael Ventris was the most 
generous and least quarrelsome of men, but 
disputes inevitably arose around and from 
his discovery, unexpected by everyone in- 
cluding himself, that the Linear B inscrip- 
tions, which had first been discovered in 
Crete by Sir Arthur Evans, were written 
in Greek. Professor Palmer is the last and 
not the least of the plastiqueurs, as readers 
of the press learned not long ago, when he 
alleged that Evans had misstated some of 
his evidence in support of his pet theories. 

That explosion in the press was what 
gunners call a-_premature, and did Professor 
Palmer’s discovery little good: it was 
dramatised into a general attack on Evans, 
and it was described as uprooting our whole 
concept of the origin of our civilisation. 
Neither point is true. The allegations about 
Evans are serious but limited, and Professor 
Palmer is careful to make this plain and to 
avoid any ascription of motive. The issue 
makes no difference whatever to the ordi- 
nary man, nor does it shatter the basis of 
our life: it is concerned with the course of 
events in Crete between the fifteenth and 
twelfth centuries BC. 

This is the part of the book that will 
attract most attention, but it is by no means 
all of it. Professor Palmer started with the 
intention of writing an uncontentious book 
for the general reader about Linear B ; but 





A monthly ration statement from Knossos 


the pace of his own discoveries and theories 
swept him away. The first part of the book, 
based mainly on the Pylos tablets, gives an 
admirable account of the civilisation which 
they disclose, most of it quite new to the 
non-specialised reader. Then comes the 


Cretan part. Sir Arthur Evans’s thesis was 
firmly based on Knossos: there was a great 
Minoan civilisation, which collapsed when 
the palace was burnt about 1450 BC, after 
which only squatters occupied the site. 
Ventris’s discovery that tablets, apparently 
preserved by being burnt in this conflagra- 
tion, were in Greek, seemed to prove that 
the civilisation at that time was from the 
mainland, not Minoan. Professor Palmer 
sets out to show that Evans’s date for the 
tablets rests on distorted evidence, and that 
they were written (and baked) some three 
hundred years later. This implies that the 
earlier period is restored to the Minoans, 
but that the conflagration was followed not 
by decay and squatters but by a vigorous 
Greek monarchy, which lasted as long as 
the Mycenaean kingdoms on the mainland 
(this, after all, is what Homer said) and, 
like them, was destroyed by the Dorian 
invasions. 


So far so good, and for the second time 
Professor Palmer sent his book to the press ; 
but then he made another discovery, and 
decided to put it in for good measure. He 
believes that he has equated the language 
of the earlier Cretan inscriptions (Linear A) 
with Luvian, an Indo-European language 
of ancient Anatolia. This, and other argu- 
ments, lead him to query the hitherto 
accepted theories of the entry of the Greeks 
into Europe. After that the book only had 
to be pulled back a few times more for the 
addition of one more minor theory, some 
fresh evidence on Evans and a postscript 
or two. 


The result is very rare: not one but two 
major new theories, covering archaeology 
and philology, presented for the first time 
to the public, with fragments of shell on 
their beaks, in a work of vulgarisation. 
Until Professor Palmer, in a forthcoming 
book, has published his full argument and 
evidence, even the learned will not be able 
to judge the validity of his argument. On 
the Cretan question, one can only say that 
there is a strong case to answer and that it 
sounds convincing ; but one must wait for 
quarter sessions. . Professor Palmer is a 
philologist, and it will take a massive amount 
of archaeological work to prove or disprove 
his thesis. Whatever happens, he must be 
congratulated on having excavated the 
original documents of the Knossos digs from 
the lower strata of the Ashmolean. 


The Hero's Wife 


Adrienne: The Life of the Marquise de 
la Fayette 


By André Maurois. Translated by Gerard 

Hopkins, 

Cape. 496 pages. 42s. 

N= his contemporaries nor his- 
torians could ignore Gilbert Motier de 

la Fayette, “ Apostle of liberty,” “ Hero of 

two worlds,” “Statue in search of a 

pedestal.” But they have almost ignored 


his wife ; and she has long deserved the 
biographical admiration which she now re- 
ceives from M. Maurois, inspired by his 
sympathetic study of documents recently 
found in Gilbert’s Chateau de la Grange. 
The distress the Marquis tried to express in 
a long and — letter to a 
friend soon after her comparatively early 
death was genuine ; but it is doubtful if he 
really appreciated her worth. 

Heir to great properties in Auvergne, 
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BROADCASTING 


ASA BRIGGS 


Early experiments in wireless telephony, 
the coming of organized broadcasting, 
the first four years of the BBC as a 
private enterprise, the forging of the 
instruments of public control, and the * 
formation of the public Corporation. 

The book—the first volume of THE 
HISTORY OF BROADCASTING IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM—is based upon 
hitherto unpublished material from BBC 
archives, Lord Reith’s diary, and other 
original sources. 50 illustrations 42s net 


THE INSPIRATION 
OF SCIENCE 


SIR GEORGE THOMSON 


The author writes of the intellectual 
aspect of Science and its place as one of 
the major achievements of the human 
spirit. He shows how the scientist thinks 
and works, especially when engaged on 
research. In language suited to the in- 
telligent layman, he explains some of the 
most important ideas of modern physics, 
and provides biographical notes on 
eleven great physicists of the recent 
past. Sir George Thomson, Fellow of the 
Royal Society and a Nobel Laureate, is 
Master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. He was President of the 
British Association, 1960-61. 

20 illustrations 18s net 


THE LIFE OF 
HENRY 
BROUGHAM 
TO 1830 


In describing the life of a man who was 
— the most vital and effective re- 
ormer of his day, this biography takes 
Brougham up to the year when he be- 
came Lord Chancellor, and describes his 
struggle as a barrister in Scotland, his 
part in establishing the Edi hh 
and his campaign against the slave trade. 


Much manuscript material has been 
used for the first time. 50s net 
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Outstanding new 
fiction from 


HEINEMANN 


ANTHONY 


Burgess 


DEVIL OF A STATE 


“Vastly entertaining . . . superb craft- 
manship ... . joyful, poignant book.’’— 
MAURICE EDELMAN, Sunday Times. 

Book Society Choice. 16s, 


MORRIS 


West 


DAUGHTER OF SILENCE 


**, . . a good novel judged by any stan- 
dards . . . His new book is shorter than 
The Devil’s Advocate but it is equally 
complex and powerful . . . an unusually 
exciting novel.’”,—JOHN DA\aNPORT, 

Observer. 16s. 








A NEW J. B. 


Priestley 


THE THIRTY-FIRST OF JUNE 


Juggling with time Mr. Priestley skil- 
fully joins the 20th Century with the 
aristocracy of the Arthurian 
age in a glorious mélée ** 

rollicking piece of humour . . . 
he can raise more laughs to 
‘\. the page than almost any other 
4. story-teller.’’ John o° 
London’s. Illustrated. 15s. 





STEPHEN MORRIS 

. carries within it a quality I believe 
has given Shute’s novels their world- 
wide success ...”” RICHARD CHURCH. 16s. 


LEON 
Uris 
MILA 18 


An unforgettable novel of the Warsaw 
Ghetto by the author of Exodus. *‘An 
epic of tremendous impact, written with 
such passionate sincerity that no one 


reading it can remain unmoyed.’’—The 
Bookman. 2l1s. 
BRYAN 


LEO AND ROSABELLE 


“Elegant little book of poet’s prose, 
animated by a gentleness of spirit that 


lingers long after the last page is 
turned.””»— Sunday Times. \llustrated 
by Roland Pym. 15s, 








. 


Touraine, and Brittany he married the 
fifteen-year-old Adrienne de Noailles in 
1774 for the influence her family could 
exercise at court. He owed his early fame 
to his well-advertised use of his opportuni- 
ties in the American War of Independence 
and the prelude to the French Revolution. 
He owed his solvency to Adrienne who, 
when he left her without warning for 
America, insured his ship and raised funds 
for his volunteers. And later on, while he 
led, or was led by, his national guards in 
and out of the increasingly bloody disorders 
that preceded the monarchy’s fall, she 
maintained domestic order in a house in the 
Rue Bourbon continually crowded with his 
supporters, and corresponded with his 
neglected land-agents. 

Bewildered though he was by the storm 
he had helped to raise and could not ride, 
he had the sense to ‘send her into the 
country soon after the “‘ massacre ” on the 
Champs-de-Mars. But his flight from his 
mutinous troops into Belgium marked her 
as a “suspect.” Local sympathy delayed 
her arrest long enough for her to put her 
affairs in order and her children in safe 
keeping ; and she was not taken to Paris 
till June, 1794. There in the prison of 
Plessis she waited for the tumbril which had 
carried her grandmother, mother and sister 
to the guillotine. The fall of Robespierre 
saved her head with scores of others ; but 
it did not at once open the prison door : she 
was the wife of a ci-devant, a sham repub- 
lican “who had glaringly betrayed his 
country.” 

But she was also the wife of Washing- 
ton’s friend ; and in January, 1795, the 
American Minister, Monroe, obtained her 
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freedom—which she at once prepared to 
sacrifice ; she had learned of Gilbert’s im- 
prisonment in Olmutz and was determined 
to join him. For six months she insistently 
pleaded with members of the new govern- 
ment, and with Monroe—reclaiming her 
property, raising money for her journey, 
and, with difficulty, acquiring a passport. 
With this she and her daughters reached 
Hamburg where she induced the American 
consul to provide another, describing her as 
Mrs Motier of Hartford (Conn), which en- 
sured a safe passage to Vienna. Her usual 
persistence won an interview with the Em- 
peror Francis and permission to share her 
husband’s cell ; in which she remained, “ in 
hideously unhealthy conditions” that 
shortened her life, till Bonaparte’s victories 
in 1797 ended their imprisonment. 

But La Fayette was not allowed to go to 
France ; neither his parade of inflexible 
principles nor his previous performances 
appealed to the careerists in Paris. He re- 
mained in Holland with his children tll 
Brumaire and Bonaparte’s subsequent invi- 
tation to exiled Frenchmen of goodwill. 
Meanwhile, it was Adrienne who saved the 
La Fayette fortunes : she worked unceas- 
ingly despite crippling ill-health ; impress- 
ing her claims and her personality on law- 
yers, Officials, individual members of the 
moribund Directory, even on Bonaparte. 
Adrienne’s achievement was the resettle- 
ment of her husband and children in France 
on their ancestral lands. Gilbert’s was the 
creation of his own political legend—a 
curious compound of obstinate idealism, ill- 
timed gestures, and a theatrical sort of cour- 
age. Her early death on Christmas Eve, 
1807, was, perhaps, the price of both. 


The Wistful Years 


The Frontiers of Privilege: A Century 
of Social Conflict as reflected in The Queen. 


By Quentin Crewe. 
Collins. 255 pages. §5s. 


Cavalcade of the 1920s and 1930s. 


Edited by Cleveland Amory and Frederic 
Bradlee. 
Bodley Head. 327 pages. 60s. 


A Picture of the Twenties. 


By Richard Bennett. 
Vista Books. 224 pages. 30s. 


HESE are the wistful years. It sometimes 
Zz. seems that nobody since “1984” has 
tried to look ahead. Burke said “ People 
will not look forward to posterity who never 
look backward to their ancestors”; now a 
generation with no _ surety about its 
posterity looks back at its ancestors all the 
time. Out of the radio and on the television 
screen the memories stream in song and 
story. Mostly, the souvenirs are of the years 
between the wars: the generation which 
began by being “ postwar ” and found itself 
“ prewar.” This is where we came in. 
Whether we listen or look or read, we 
are always wistfully turning over the leaves 
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of our family album. Two of these books are 
family albums in their own right: The 
Queen is a hundred years old now, and puts 
together here what it has said and, better, 
how it illustrated what it said, since 1861 ; 
for “ Cavalcade ” the most significant pieces 
and pictures have been picked from the 
American Vanity Fair, which lived excit- 
ingly from 1914 to 1936. “ A Picture of the 
Twenties ” is just the simple, emotive news- 
stills of a decade. 


When The Economist became a hundred 
years old, eighteen years ago and during 
the last war, one idea was an article called 
‘““We Were Wrong,” setting together the 
leading cases of The Economist’s false 
prophesying ; the article was never written, 
for lack of space in wartime and because the 
easiest examples came from only one (or 
two) editorships during the century. In 
“The Frontiers of Privilege,” it is frankly 
confessed that, for a hundred years, “‘ The 
Queen was wrong almost always about 
general affairs °—though “ right and accu- 
rate in the things it knew about—fashion, 
decoration, royalty (most of the time) and 
behaviour.” So, though the running com- 
mentary is fun, and sometimes very reveal: 
ing, the pictures are the thing. 

The pictures are the thing, too, in Vanity 
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Fair’s “ Cavalcade” ; even though articles 
and poems are reproduced, a few of them 
well worth revival, by such writers as Anita 
Loos, Arthur Symons, Gertrude Stein, 
Dorothy Parker, P. G. Wodehouse, Robert 
Benchley, Hugh Walpole, G. K. Chesterton, 
Noel Coward, Carl Sandburg, Jean Cocteau, 
T. S. Eliot, Somerset Maugham, Aldous 
Huxley, Colette, Robert Sherwood, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Walter Lippmann, André 
Maurois, Alexander Woollcott, Max Beer- 
bohm, Compton Mackenzie, André Gide, 
Paul Gallico, Lord Dunsany, Clare Booth, 
Harold Nicolson, George Jean Nathan, John 
Gunther, John Van Druten, Thomas Wolfe, 
G. B. Stern and the inimitable editor, Frank 
Crowninshield himself. 

Both The Queen and Vanity Fair, very 
different though they were, suffered, at any 
rate until The Queen’s very recent and still 
cocky pseudo-emancipation, from the same 
impediment. They were, like Punch, 
written from inside the establishment of the 
day—even though the springboard of 
Vanity Fair was ostensibly anti-establish- 





The Duke of York and Lady Elizabeth Lyon. 
(From The Frontiers of Privilege) 


ment: the anti-establishment that was 
becoming, and still is, part of the establish- 
ment of letters itself. 

So the pictures tell the story. And what 
a story it is, to our wistful, elderly eyes. 
These books are worth getting just to look 
again at the young and ageless Garbo: to 
see again in the quite splendid illustrations 
of “ Cavalcade” the inexhaustible Barry- 
mores, the everlasting Hoovers, Lillian 
Gish, Katherine Hepburn and Mistinguett, 
Bertrand Russell with a beady eye and, all 
when young, Somerset Maugham and Noel 
Coward, Eugene O’Neill, Harold Ross, 
Sinclair Lewis and Aldous Huxley, Tallulah 
Bankhead and Gertrude Lawrence, Rudolph 
Valentino, Leslie Howard, Gary Cooper, 
the Sitwells, Jesse Owens and Mrs 
Roosevelt. 

And so, too, with the habits and pastimes 


of the women of The Queen’s first hundred 
years and the pointedly, sometimes astrin- 
gently, picked pictures of during, between 
and since the two world wars: ranging from 
war-working women in 1914-18 to Ted Hill, 
the Duke of Edinburgh and the supposi- 
titious “establishment” of today; from 
royalty, the Astaires, Charlie Chaplin and 
changing fashions to Garbo again, the 
Baldwins, the Chamberlains, Mr Macmillan 
and Mr Grimond getting married, Churchill, 
Roosevelt, General de Gaulle with Cardinal 
Hinsley, the Mountbattens, royalty again, 
the welfare state, Somerset Maugham again, 
Gilbert Harding, Marilyn Monroe, Albert 
Finney and the Earl of Snowdon. It was 
obviously all great fun while it lasted; but 
was it what was really happening? 


Class Issues 
The Schools 


By Martin Mayer. 
Bodley Mead. 416 pages. 30s. 


HIS is a highly readable and occasionally 

illuminating study in educational com- 
parisons : it covers the American, English 
and certain west European school systems. 
Although it is always intriguing to discover 
what the outsider feels about our failings 
(“class bias ” et al) the weight of the book, 
despite commendable efforts at translation, 
is American for American readers. If the 
immediate illumination to be received from 
Mr Mayer is rather less than, say, the poli- 
tical critic of the English system may have 
hoped for, it is because Mr Mayer, for all 
his readiness to enter a good-going argu- 
ment, is sensibly undidactic in his final con- 
clusions. It is certainly difficult to dis- 
cover a preference between the “ overdone ” 
specialisation of the English grammar 
school, the “cruel” strain of the lycée and 
the American “A” student who must be 
“* A’ in everything.” 

It is important to know what the Ameri- 
cans are doing, if only because the. bad as 
well as the good elements in the American 
debate eventually find their way across the 
Atlantic ; it may soon be more important 
still to know about the French. But if Mr 
Mayer helps to break down our insularity, 
it does not necessarily mean that all our 
priorities are wrong. It is useful to be re- 
minded of the parental class influence that 
still determines the quality of education an 
American child may expect to have; the 
postwar tendency in this country has been 
to make the child’s academic ability the 
criterion of its future class. Neither may be 
admirable, nor in the end acceptable, but is 
the English bias worse, given the conditions 
of the time ? There are several chapters 
that one would wish to underline for critical 
consumption on this side of the Atlantic, 
particularly those on teaching methods and 
the tools and technology of the trade. As 
for principles, a word Mr Mayer is rather 
shy of, both sides have a lot that they can 
learn from the other : this book is a con- 
siderable contribution to the dialogue. 
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Between Past 
and Future 


HANNAH ARENDT 


Six exercises in political thought, by 
the author of The Human Condition. 
“Miss Arendt is one of the most bril- 
liant and orginal of living political 
philosophers . . . | urge everyone to buy 
the book and ponder _it.”—iRvING 
KRISTOL, NEW REPUBLIC. 25/- 


Mycenaeans 


and Minoans 
L. R. PALMER 


Professor Palmer’s eagerly awaited book 
on Aegean prehistory in the light of 
the Linear B tablets. His account of 
his researches into the Mycenaean 
Greek texts recovered from the Bronze 
Age palaces of Greece and Crete is a 
fascinating piece of scholarly inquiry and 
analysis. With 17 pages of plates, 44 
drawihgs and maps. 30/- 


Gvil War 


in Russia 
DAVID FOOTMAN 


An account of the Russian civil war, 
1917-1920, based on first-hand contem- 
porary sources. With 5 maps. 35/- 


The Law and 
Its Compass 


LORD RADCLIFFE 


Lord Radcliffe’s lectures, delivered in 
the United States last year, consider 
some problems of law and freedom in 


modern society. 16/- 


Memoirs of 
a Public Servant 


LORD SALTER 


“*He provides many vivid sketches of men 
he has had to deal with during his 
career and he has a Keynesian eye for 
significant human detail.’’—LorbD 
ALTRINCHAM, OBSERVER. 30/- 


Towards a Third 
Culture 


CHARLES DAVY 


“This book is more than a contribution 
to the debate on the two cultures—its 
evolutionist ideas provide a new con- 
text for that debate.”—BRYAN WILSON, 
YORKSHIRE POST. 18/- 


—iii— 
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Jacquetta Hawkes 
acclaims 


AFRICAN GENESIS 


ROBERT ARDREY 

A Personal Investigation into the 

Animal Origins of Man. 

‘An extraordinary and stimulating 
book—lI hope that it will be widely read. 
Every page is inspired by passionate 
excitement.’ OBSERVER 36s 





ROSE MACAULAY 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND 


‘| welcome their appearance. She 
loved books of good letters and must 
have guessed her own would be 
published.’ rayMonD MORTIMER 

‘So charming and gay that they make 
me admire Rose Macaulay even more 
than I already did.’ aroLp NICOLSON 

‘it tingles with wit, The editing could 
scarcely be more complete, conscientious 


and tactful.’ sunpay TELEGRAPH 
Illustrated 25s 


NEVILLE CARDUS 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
‘A true and lasting portrait.’ cuarpian 


‘Evokes the wag and the workman, 
the impresario and the consummated 
host.’ THE TIMES Illustrated 12s 6d 


WAVELL: 


Portrait of a Soldier 
BERNARD FERGUSSON 
“‘Wavell lives again.’ parry TELEGRAPH 


‘Delightful and often moving memoir.’ 
PETERFLEMING [Illustrated 12s 6d 


LIVING FREE 


JOY ADAMSON 

‘Sir Julian Huxley is right: an even 
more interesting story than its bestseller 
predecessor Born Free.’ rrnaNciAL TIMES 
‘Absolutely marvellous! A wonderful 


book.’ sunpay TIMES 
Illustrated. With Harvill 25s 


COLLINS 
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King Bomba Reclothed — 


- The Last Bourbons of Naples 


By Harold Acton. 
Methuen. §84 pages. 50s. 


I F the Bourbons of Naples had not existed 
one feels that Mr Osbert Lancaster 
would have invented them. There is a won- 
derful pointlessness about them which, set 
against the grandeur of their palaces and 
the magnificence of the Neapolitan scene, 
recalls the stout awkward and impish figures 
that delight us in “Pillar to Post” or 
“Homes, Sweet Homes.” In this hand- 
somely produced and agreeably written 
volume Mr Harold Acton concludes his ac- 
count of the dynasty. The period covered 
runs from 1825 to 1861. Apart from the 
brief reign of Francis I, with which the book 
opens, and the even briefer one of Francis 
II, which ends the story, it is the period of 
Ferdinand II or “ King Bomba” to give 
him the nickname by which he was known 
to contemporary Englishmen. Indeed it is 
to redeem him from the furious invective 
of Mr Gladstone—“ the negation of God 
erected into a system of government ”— 
that the author is most concerned. Fer- 
dinand, he argues, was gentle and humane. 
If his politics were somewhat negative this 
was because of his sympathetic understand- 
ing of the Neapolitan temperament. His 
subjects liked things as they were : only 
mischief could result from importing ideas 
of reform and constitutional government. 
The imprisonment and execution of poli- 
tical offenders were unpleasant necessities 
forced on the king by the violent and blood- 
thirsty activities of his so-called liberal op- 
ponents. Had it been possible, or thinkable, 
to hold a plebiscite in the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies the vast mass of the population 
would have expressed their satisfaction with 
the rule of King Ferdinand and, by exten- 
sion, with the indefinite continuation of the 
Bourbon monarchy. 

Such, in brief, is Mr Acton’s contention. 
To its support he brings an unrivalled know- 
ledge of the personal memoirs and diplo- 
matic reports of the period, an intimate 
familiarity with Italian life and an aesthete’s 
contempt for moralising. With such an 
equipment he has no difficulty in disposing 
of Mr Gladstone: The intemperate 
language of political propaganda is quickly 
shown up by contrast with the sober tones 
of the historian. Even the more guarded 
strictures of Nassau Senior and Dr Arnold 
are easily seen, in the clear Neapolitan light 
of the author’s sympathies, to be the 
dyspeptic utterances of foggy northern 
prigs. So far so good. But when the author 
attempts to enlist our sympathies for 
Ferdinand instead of demolishing his more 
extravagant critics, his path lies uphill. It is 
one thing to convince us that the king was 
kindly, conscientious and brave : it is quite 
another to convince us that he was interest- 
ing. Distinction of mind was not among his 
qualities. Indeed the only discernible signs 
of intellectual life are the expansion and 
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contraction of his prejudices according to 
the temperature of the prevailing political 
climate. With so inert a hero even so skilful 
a producer as Mr Acton cannot hold us 
spellbound in our seats. 


Perhaps to counterbalance the second- 
rateness of the Bourbons the author loses 
no opportunity of running down their 
opponents. Garibaldi, though allowed a cer- 
tain military talent, is treated with scorn 
and those historians who have admired him, 
notably Dr G. M. Trevelyan, are put, some- 
what superciliously, in their place. Liberals 
and Nationalists in general, it seems, acted 
from motives of low ambition or mere sel- 
fishness. Those who having had the honour 
of employment under the Bourbons subse- 
quently obtained office in a united Italy are 
treated with particular distaste. (It is 
pleasant to record that Captain Acton of the 
Neapolitan warship Stromboli, who later 
became Italian Minister of Marine, is an 
exception.) In his concluding paragraph, 
the author points out that the tyranny of 
Fascism “ made the Bourbon tyrants look 
like gentle lambs.” He is on strong ground 
here ; in negative qualities the Bourbons 
could take on all comers. The heady influ- 
ence of Mr Gladstone is no doubt re- 
sponsible for Mr Acton’s lapses into 
political sermonising. His amusing and 
sympathetic account of Neapolitan court 
life gains nothing from such excursions. 


Trail Erratic 

Trail Sinister : An Autobiography 

By Sefton Delmer. 

Secker and Warburg. 423 pages. 30s. 


S is natural, the Daily Express (“ There 

will be no war in Europe this year or 
next ”) has been the most adamant of news- 
papers against any reconsideration of Ger- 
many’s possible place in European life. 
Nobody wants to make the same mistake 
twice ; therefore the possibility that the 
German nation, too, may have learnt some- 
thing from experience is ruled out. 


Mr Delmer is no longer the foreign 
conscience of the Daily Express—one of 
the most engaging things in this first :volume 
of his autobiography is the preface with its 
graceful acknowledgment to Lord Beaver- 
brook, to whom “ I owe not only most of the 
adventures recorded in this book but the 
final push to write it.” But he does incor- 
porate, in a singular degree, the European 
experience of the most newspaper-like of 
English newspapers in our time, which has 
also been the time of the most total British 
involvement in, and the most emphatic 
British revulsion from, European affairs. To 
see Mr Delmer on a story has always been 
an experience ; not only because he is a 
masterly newspaperman, but also because 
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the involvement and the revulsion are to 
be observed, plainly as nowhere else, ebb- 
ing and flowing, fighting it out within one, 
admittedly ample, person. 

And here it is, the story-hunting, the con- 
noisseurship of German grotesquerie, the 
feeling for Weimar Berlin not surpassed by 
Mr Isherwood’s, the bizarre conspectus of 
a changing European scene observed for 
thirty years through the bifocals of Mr 
Delmer’s love-hate relationship with the 
foreign country where he was born and 
where he spent his childhood. There are 
interludes, some of them vivid, in the 
Spanish civil war, Palestine, Prague, and 
Moscow, but it is always Berlin that is the 
centre of the action. That action is a 
jumble, as life is. 

Mr Delmer always had a special affinity 
for the men and the women between the 
fronts, the ones whom events were almost 
bound to catch and destroy. He had a feel- 
ing for the eccentrics, the quacks, exhibit- 
tionists and miracle men who came and went 
briefly in the doomed society of Weimar 
Germany ; men with hypnotic power, or 
theories of cosmic energy, or formulae for 
making gold. On a stage crowded with such 
characters it was easy to miss the Nazis, as 
Mr Delmer recalls that he did one day in 
1929 when he came across Hitler admonish- 
ing the Germans to stop eating foreign fruit 


like oranges ; another crackpot, he thought, 


and left. The lapse was later fully repaired, 


Press. 


The Oxford Library of Italian Classics. 
Editor, Archibald Colquhoun. 


and Delmer made himself acceptea oy the 
Nazi bosses as a western watchdog they 
could not shake off and might as well, there- 
fore, talk to. (He was even able to see the 
Reichstag fire in their company and send his 
paper a political report which got him no 
thanks: he was asked, “How many fire- 
engines ?”’) Those who want to know how 
Berlin came to be the place it is should read 
him, though he will prudently beware of 
taking this Delmer’s eye view as the whole 
scene, which it is not and never was. 

This volume goes up to 1940; the 
second, one hopes, may throw some light on 
the British at war through the hardly less 
bizarre medium of the British political war- 
fare organisation. Although the writer’s en- 
tire postwar experience (which ought also 
to be worth reading) is left to a later volume, 
an earnest little chapter is tagged on setting 
out his view of the menace of German irre- 
dentism at the present day. It is a plea not 
to be ignored. But it would carry more 
weight if he had found room, in his parade 
of the grotesqueness of German twentieth- 
century life, for a look at the honourable, 
civilising stream of German intelligence 
that has always fought, sometimes domi- 
nant, sometimes submerged, against the dot- 
ties and the barbarians. If this other 
Germany is left out of the reckoning, who 
is to understand what has happened, much 
less lay down the law about what ought to 
happen next ? 


General 
Oxford University 


NGLISH people have always liked to visit Italy, 
but many even of those who do not go merely 





The Literary Works of 


Machi rey elli 





to lie on the beaches do not acquire more than a 
very exiguous knowledge of the language. This does 
not, of course, stop them from enjoying the pictures 
and the palaces ; it does mean, however, that they 
can read very little of what was being written when 
the pictures were painted and the palaces built. 


The Oxford University Press has now decided to 
remedy this deficiency by publishing, with the sup- 
port of the Italian Institute and the Anglo-Italian 
Cultural Commission, a series of translations by 
Italian writers of the past, some of which will have 
been barely heard of by the average English reader. 
The first five volumes are:—Vittorio Alfieri: 
Memoirs, the anonymous translation of 1810, 
revised by E. R. Vincent (310 pages, 16s.) ; Machia- 
velli: The Literary Works, as distinct from “ The 
Prince ” and other political works, with selections 
from his private letters, edited and translated by 
J. R. Hale (202 pages, 16s.) ; Italian Regional Tales 
of the Nineteenth Century, selected and introduced 
by Archibald Colquhoun and Neville Rogers (268 
pages, 16s.); Carlo Goldoni: Three Comedies ; 
La locandiera (Mine Hostess) translated by Clifford 
Bax ; I rusteght (The Boors), translated by I. M. 
Rawson ; and II ventaglio (The Fan), translated by 
E. and H. Farjeon (293 pages, 16s.) ; Dante: The 
Inferno, translated by Warwick Chipman into 
English verse which retains Dante’s pattern of triple 
rhymes (151 pages, 12s. 6d.). The books are well 
and elegantly produced. 


| 
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The KENNEDY 
GOVERNMENT 


STAN OPOTOWSKY 


“Stan Opotowsky’s book is welcome. He 
- Sums up the lives and attitudes of President 
Kennedy's principal advisers.” —Sunday 
Telegraph. “A useful primer for any 
English readers who are bewildered by the 
goings-on in Washington.”—Times Liter- 
ary Supplement. 15/- 


BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


PETER F. PAYNE 


“This is a manual for those who want a 
ready reference to the shape of industry. _It 
is clearly written and, to its great advantage, 
illustrated with plenty of examples of com- 
panies in the fields discussed.” —Financial 
Times. 15/- 


THE MARY: 


The Inevitable Ship 
NEIL POTTER & JACK FROST 


The full fascinating story of the Queen 
Mary. “Briskly written and well illustrated.” 
—Sunday Telegraph. “Vivid story.”— 
Birmingham Mail. “A fitting tribute to a 
proud ship.’ ‘"—Glasgow Herald. “Definitely ~ 
a book to buy.” "—The Seafarer. 

2nd impression Illustrated 25/- 


INDIA: Mirage and Reality 


PETER SCHMID 


“The exact image of India is sharp and 
original, like the many excellent pictures.” 
—Daily Telegraph. ‘Vivid and up to the 
moment.”’— Yorkshire Post. “An intel- 
ligent travelogue which can be recommend- 
ed.”’"—Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated 25/- 


TWELVE PORTRAITS 
of POWER 


- AYLING 


: portrait of twelve leaders of our time. 
Churchill, Hitler, Roosevelt, Stalin, etc. 
“Modest, straight-forward, compressed 
and businesslike.”’-— Observer. 18/- 


ATLANTIC HIGHWAY 


WARREN ARMSTRONG 


The author describes the human endeavour, 
the drama, and bitter competition that has 
gone into the development: of transport 
across the 3,000-mile expanse of the 
‘North Atlantic, since the days of the first 
steamship. (Nov. 20) Hlustrated 21/- 


HARRAP BOOKS 
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Nelson 





From Alfred to 
Henry iil 871—1272 


CHRISTOPHER BROOKE FR Hist.S 
This book is Volume 2 and the third to be 
published in the new 8-volume Nelson 
History of England. ‘Everything has been 
seen clearly before being written down... 
This is the best short account of the period 
for the general reader.’ Listener 16 halftone 
plates, maps and genealogical tables 2/5 


A New History 


of Scotland 


WILLIAM CROFT DICKINSON DLit. 
LLD and GEORGE PRYDE MA PhD The 
first work of its kind to appear for some 50 
years. Volume 1 by Prof. Dickinson covers 
the period from earliest times to 1603; 
Volume 2 by Prof. Pryde extends to the 
present day. One full-colour orographical 
map in each book Two volumes each 42s 
Volume | Ready Volume 2 Spring 1962 


Orchids 


WALTER KUPPER _ illustrated by 
WALTER LINSENMAIER Like its com- 
panion volume Cacti, this magnificently 
illustrated book will appeal.as much to the 
art-lover as to the orchid enthusiast. The 
text describes the extraordinary habits of 
orchids. 60 full-colour plates Nov. 16 42s 


The Letters and 


Diaries of 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
Volume XI 


edited by C. S. DESSAIN This first volume 
in the series to appear covers the period 
from October 1845 to December 1846 and 
begins with Newman’s conversion to the 
Church of Rome. Most of this material is 
published for the first time. 63s 


The Scrolls and 


Christian Origins 


The Rev. Professor M. BLACK DD FBA 
Have the Scrolls any light to shed on the 
origins of Christianity ? This is the problem 
investigated from two aspects, historical 
and theological. ‘A substantial and weighty 
addition to the available literature . . . an 
exemplary guide.’ Scotsman 


16 halftone plates 25s 
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D. F. FLEMING 


The Cold War and 
its Origins, 1917-1960 © 


‘ provocative, persuasive, perverse’.— 
LORD STRANG, The Daily Telegraph 

‘ Many readers today will nodoubt turn 
quickly to Professor Fleming’s pre- 
scription for Germany. They will find 
much useful information.’ — The 
Listener 2 vols. § gns. 


SHELDON S. WOLIN 
Politics and Vision 


A massive historical survey of political 
philosophy from Plato to the present 
day. Some of the main headings are: 
The Place of Political Philosophy; 
Plato; The Age of Empire; Luther; 
Machiavelli; Hobbes, etc., etc. 36s. 


ALEC NOVE 
The Soviet Economy 


Acquaints the student who does not 
know the USSR with the structure and 
problems of the Soviet economy. It 
does not argue for or against the system, 
or provide final answers to the problems 
raised, it rather stimulates the reader 
to enquire further into the many im- 
portant questions posed by the achieve- 
ments and weaknesses of the Soviet 
economy. 


The Minerva Series 25s. cloth 15s. paper 


Federalism and 


Economic Growth 
IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


Examines the special tensions, gener- 
ated when ambitious policies of econ- 
omic development are pursued within 
a federal framework of government. 
Based on the proceedings of a small 
working party conference. 255. 


ELY DEVONS 
Essays in Economics 


Some of the important themes covered 
are the uses of economics and statistics 
in public affairs: economic planning in 
war and peace: statistics of the terms of 
trade: the wage price spiral, and the 
only available index of wage-rates by 
industry. 255. 


KENNETH KURIHARA 


National Income and 
Economic Growth 


Clarifies the technical aspects of the 
complex and pivotal problem of achiev- 
ing the highest feasible rate of growth 
of real national income while maintain- 
ing full employment without inflation. 

25s. 


books that matter 
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Birthday Surprise 
Picasso’s Picassos 


By David Douglas Duncan. 
Macmillan. 271 pages. £7 7s. 


TILL vigorous, agile, intriguing and 
legendary, Pablo Picasso must surely 
have derived an impish pleasure in keeping 
a surprise to spring on his public on his 
eightieth birthday. After many rumours and 
much unsatisfied curiosity about this man’s 
collection of his own paintings, he has at 
last let the cat out of the bag. What an out- 
size one it turns out to be. In his villa in 
the hilly inland part of Cannes, he has kept 
to himself over five hundred of his paintings, 
a store which, according to one estimate, 
may be worth over £15 million. (And there 
are still more in his chateau near Aix-en- 
Provence.) 


This sumptuous volume contains small 
black and white reproductions of all the 
paintings at Cannes and large tip-in colour 
plates of 102 of them. Mr Duncan is 
responsible for the photographs, having 
spent six months on taking them with great 
care. The outcome, printed in Switzerland, 
is of the highest quality. 

The small amount of text accompanying 
the pictures has its irritations. Was it 
necessary to call Picasso the Maestro or to 
use phrases such as “the strings of the 
instrument which is Picasso” ? Yet, as this 
reviewer turned the pages and read the in- 
formal, intimate captions to some of the 
pictures, he found his irritation lessening. 
Picasso’s comments, when he looks back on 
his own works, are often revealing. 


There are examples of his work as far 
back as 1895 and as recent as 1960. Except 
perhaps in one or two of the earliest ones, 
no new styles are revealed by this publica- 
tion, but there are important examples of 
many periods. In particular there are some 
haunting portraits painted in the first decade 
of the century in the first steps towards 
cubism, and there is a series of twenty-three 
canvases, all painted in a single month in 
1936, which, so it is believed, have not 
hitherto been seen together since those days 
by anyone, not even Picasso. Restless, con- 
cerned with his own emotional problems, in 
this one month’s output he painted some 
compelling portraits of Marie-Thérése, mix- 
tures of fantasy and reality, in which only 
the tracery of her features is discernible. 
This book is a find for those who are sus- 
ceptible to Picasso’s power, and for the 
world it is one more reflection of his cease- 
less energy and the variety of his art. 
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Not for Burning ? 


Letters to a Friend, 1950-1952 


By Rose Macaulay. Edited by Constance 
Babington Smith. 
Collins. 382 pages. 25s. 


k= MACAULAY was born and bred in a 
tradition of decent reticence about the 
privacies of life. She was an extremely sen- 
sitive woman, as well as a highly intelligent 
and erudite one. At her death, in 1958, all 
the personal papers in her possession were, 
at her express wish, burned. Among them 
was a long series of letters from her spiri- 
tual adviser, Father Hamilton Johnson. 
‘“‘They’re not for other people to see,” she 
tells him, in the last of the letters printed in 
this collection. In the same letter she says, 
“Tm glad you like to have my letters. 
Really 100? I think you’d better get rid 
of them, or any that you have kept, in that 
incinerator !” But Father Johnson did not 
take this advice. They were, indeed, letters 
to treasure: spontaneous, warm-hearted, 
amusing, sometimes nakedly revealing of the 
woman who wrote them. One sees why he 
was reluctant to destroy them. But that he 
should have authorised, indeed encouraged, 
their publication so soon after her death 
would surely have shocked Rose Macaulay 
to the heart. How it can be regarded as 
anything but the betrayal of trust it is very 
difficult to see. 

Two plausible reasons can be alleged, the 
one literary, the other propagandist. The 
first appears in the publishers’ blurb, to the 
effect that these letters are a wonderful find, 
and Rose Macaulay “ one of the great letter- 
writers of this century.” This is a large 
claim. Her novels and broadcasts had great 
charm and wit, but she never ranked as a 
major figure in the English literary scene. 
It is questionable whether these letters, cer- 
tainly intensely characteristic, do exhibit 
qualities of mind, heart and spirit that she 
did not distil into her published works. To 
many readers they will appear repellently 
full of churchy small-talk ; the blending of 
seriousness and flippancy is not always 
attractive ; and a vast deal of time is spent 
on establishing a distant kinship, which 
meant much to both of the people con- 
cerned, but less to us. 

The second reason for publishing these 
letters is, no doubt, that they may be sup- 
posed to influence, for good, people who 
have become estranged from their church. 
They do exhibit, to sympathetic eyes, the 
process of release from a long-lasting sense 
of guilt and the joy of restoration to full par- 
ticipation in the common life of prayer and 
the sacraments. But there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between Rose Macaulay’s 
tather fastidious and literary concern with 
the externalities of worship and the deep 
teligiousness of Simone Weil, the rare 
quality of whose spirit fully justified the 
publication of her letters to her spiritual 
adviser. One doubts whether anybody but 
a lapsed Anglican could derive much 
stimulus from Rose Macaulay, whereas 


Simone Weil speaks to anybody who has 
ever pondered the mysteries of faith. It 
must, however, be added that the collection 
of letters as a whole gives a far less distress- 
ing impression than the first selection 
printed in The Observer as advance pub- 
licity for Miss Babington Smith’s book. 
This, in its concentration on the most inti- 
mate disclosures, distorted the tone of the 
correspondence, which was conducted in the 
most civilised and often entertaining terms. 
Far worse than that, it shocked and alienated 
many, even of the devout, who might now 
think twice about opening their hearts on 
paper to a priest. Unquestionably, it 
exposed Rose Macaulay’s innermost life to 
a publicity she would have abhorred. 


King and Emperor 
Citizen-King 

By T. E. B. Howarth. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 344 pages. 30s. 


Democratic Despot 


By T. A. B. Corley. 
Barrie and Rockliff. 413 pages. 42s. 


| Bae ncmicog ie and Louis Napoleon 
(better known as Napoleon III) are, 
beyond question, rewarding subjects for 
biographers. Both came to power in the 
wake of successful insurrections, thus con- 
firming the axiom that they who make a 
revolution seldom finish it; both fell because 
of their own incapacity and the inadequacies 
of the systems they had created, thus con- 
firming the other axiom that revolutions are 
successful not by virtue of their own innate 
strength but of the incompetence of their 
opponents ; the lives of both gave them 
exceptional experience of the world of their 
time (each had a period of exile in America); 
above all, each experimented in what still 
seems to be the impossible task of pacifying 
and stabilising French politics. Their careers 
fulfil that prime requisite of the rewarding 
historical subject, by throwing light on the 
enduring and on the present, as much as 
on the transient and the past. These books* 
about them are therefore to be welcomed 
with special eagerness. 

Neither, perhaps, quite measures up to 
the challenge of its theme. Mr Corley, 
principally concerned, as the matter of his 
bock makes plain, to chronicle a reign and 
analyse a regime, has nevertheless tried to 
force his material into the shape of a 
straightforward biography. This means that 
the reader too frequently loses sight of the 
principal figure in a maze of explanatory 
and exploratory matter, while, by a perverse 
paradox, failing to grasp wholly the nature 
of the crises, conflicts and systems, both 
national and international, among which 
Napoleon worked out his destiny. Mr 
Corley, in short, has written a flat and 
reliable textbook, which will be useful to 





ws Citizen King ” is to. be published “on 
Noveaber 9th. 
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Garth Christian’s 
‘“‘DOWN THE 
LONG WIND’’ 


Many more people than ever before are taking 
an interest in wild birds and this absorbing and 
original book is a personal and scientific study 
of bird migration. Illustrated with superb 
photographs by Eric Hosking and Jane Burton. 
Jacket design by Peter Scott. 2ls. 


Philip Wills’ 
*‘WHERE NO 
BIRDS FLY’’ 


It is acknowledged throughout the world 
that no man has done more for gliding than the 
author of this book, Philip Wills. After thirty 
years’ experience, including the winning of the 
World Championship in 1952, he tells here 
with humour and modesty of many of his 
famous flights. Foreword by Peter Scott. 2ls. 


Ernest Raymond’s 
** PARIS”’ 


A fascinating insight to this enchanting city... 
a look beyond the normal sightseeing views of 
Paris written by a master story-teller who has a 
deep love and a sincere fascination for his 
subject. Not a guide book but rather a com- 
panion for all who enjoy this lovely city. 25s. 


and coming 30th November 


*‘MACDONALD 
HASTINGS’ 
COUNTRY BOOK’’ 


An anthology—a personal anthology—quite 
like this has never been done before. Macdonald 
Hastings, almost a personal friend to millions of 
viewers who see him regularly on B.B.C. tele- 
vision, has brought all his varied gifts together 
to create an anthology woven into the pattern 
of his own life. 32 pages of half-tones, 4-colour 
frontispiece and 4-colour jacket. 30s. 

EWNES 





Dust in the 


Lion’s Paw 
FREYA STARK, C.B.E., 


‘A great traveller, a woman of astute judgment, 
and an extremely sensitive writer... an 
important book.’ The Sunday Times. 
‘The language is as beautiful as ever, the 
descriptions as sharp, the insight into men 
and places as revealing.’ The. Times. 

Illustrated 25s. net 


in Search 
of Sheba 


BARBARA TOY 


‘Dangerous journeying by a very resolute 
*woman traveller. Her account of the Saharan 
stage (of her journey) is one of the best pieces 
of hair raising humour I have read for a long 
time.’— B.B.C. Broadcast. 
Illustrated 21s. net 


Germany: 


Its Geography and Growth 
K. A. SINNHUBER 


Germany through the eyes of a Geographer— 
& portrait ir words, photographs and maps of 
the land and people a revelation of the special 
insights the study of geography affords. 
Lavish Illustrations. 15s. net 
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Britain 
and the 
Common Market 
JOHN PINDER 


‘He has written a slender book which can 

be recommended to the layman who wants 

to be primed, briefly and accurately, on 

what may well turn out to be the most 
important decision of our time.” 

GLASGOW HERALD 

12s. 6d. 


Carson 
MeCullers 
CLOCK 
WITHOUT HANDS 


“It is her care for detail, her instinctive 
awareness of what to explain and what to 
omit that account for the power and visual 
splendour of her writing. Clock Without 
Hands is a very fine novel.”? SUNDAY TIMES 

16s. 


THE CRESSET PRESS 





Martin Turnell 
MODERN LITERATURE 
AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 


“*Mr. Turnell is most rewarding 

12s 6d in his account of the modern 
° * Catholic writers ...a modest 

but praiseworthy achievement. ’’—The Spectator 

Fernand Boulard 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 

RELIGIOUS SOCIOLOGY, 


Pioneer Work in France 


“The best general _ intro- 

2 | Ss. duction to the impressive 

studies in the sociology of 

religion undertaken by groups in the Catholic 
Church of France in recent years.’’— 

The Guardian 


A. H. Armstrong and 


R. A. Markus 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
[Ss “A lucid and judicious ex- 


position of . . . Greek ideas 

about the nature of God and 

his relation to the world, and about human 
nature and destiny.’’—Times Educational 

Supplement. 


John M. Todd (ed.) 
WORK: An Enquiry Into 
Christian Thought and Practice 
30s hard- arenas include Ronald 
rech, eorge Woodcock, 
ebound Herbert McCabe, O.P., and 
2Is paper- Rev. John Foster. ‘The 
eback interest never flags and many 
important things are said.’’ 
( —Times Literary Supplement. 


DARTON, LONGMAN 
& TODD 





students. It has certain blemishes: for 
example, the author is much too uncritical 
of his hero, and never seriously questions his 
judgment, still less the significance of the 
entourage of shady financiers and shady poli- 
ticians who governed under the Emperor. 
Mr Corley is an economist by profession, 
and has much of interest to say on the busi- 
ness aspects of the reign ; but he does not 
always avoid the jargon of his calling. 

Mr Howarth is a schoolmaster, but, 
except for his uncomradely gibes at Louis- 
Philippe’s brief career as an usher in 
Switzerland and its effects on his character, 
one would never guess it. The only real 
criticism of his book is that it is too brilliant, 
too wise, too short. The author has confined 
himself strictly to the life of Louis-Philippe, 
never allowing himself a tempting excursion 
into irrelevant fields of social, economic or 
diplomatic history. But in resisting the 
temptation to write a general textbook for 
his pupils (not that it can be a very pressing 
temptation for a man who tells a risqué anec- 
dote so well as Mr Howarth) he has also 
denied himself the privilege of saying the 
last word on the July Monarchy. He makes 
plain the fundamental instability of that 
patched up defence against the liberal tides 
of the first part of the nineteenth century, 
and demonstrates yet again how the king’s 
refusal to countenance an extension of the 
franchise and Guizot’s refusal to depart 
from the strictest form of laisser faire (each 
of course supporting the other) led inexor- 
ably to the regime’s collapse ; but the reader 
is surely entitled to feel that a man who is 
capable of doing what he does so well could 
have successfully attempted a great deal 
more. As his own bibliography makes plain, 
a modern, full-dress, account of the July 
Monarchy is much to be desired and wholly 
lacking. Perhaps Mr Howarth may yet turn 
his hand to the job. . 

Meanwhile he has given us this just and 
graceful work. In it he convincingly pre- 
sents Louis-Philippe as both amiable and 
able, making us feel that, though perhaps 
he came to his throne too late, France was 
lucky in being ruled by him at all: he kept 
the country at peace and fairly prosperous 
for nearly twenty years, which is more than 
can be said for either of the Napoleons. Mr 
Howarth’s sketches of the king’s ancestry, 
upbringing and daily life are done with rare 
charm and vivacity. His quick outlines of 
the personalities of the men he deals with, 
though seldom more than a sentence long, 
are almost invariably just—one might except 
his remarks on Lamartine, though he hits 
off the poet’s weaknesses precisely. He is 
very seldom too charitable to his subject, 
and when he is so, makes an honest man’s 
botch of the business, as on the question of 
the king’s avarice. He includes effective 
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short accounts of the three French Revolu- 
tions. All in all, an excellent book. 


Of Rats and Men 
Behaviour 

By D. E. Broadbent. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 215 pages. 21S. 


|S atcmeygenr and clinical psycholo- 
gists, confronted with desperate prob- 
lems of human happiness, have used their 


- experience of the clinical situation to evolve 


systems of treatment with considerable suc- 
cess. In the urgency of the consulting room, 
however, they have been able to devote little 
of their hard thinking to the theoretical 
background that co-ordinates their methods. 
Indeed, they have diverse theories which, 
although mostly stemming from Freud, are 
incompatible in many ways and yet cannot 
by their nature be evaluated against each 
other—they are based too much on intuitive 
judgments, and have structures too flexible 
to permit rigid tests. 

Less well known than the clinicians, per- 
haps because most of them live in ivory 
towers, are the experimental psychologists. 
Although the monastic tradition does not 
permit its ivory towers to be comfortable 
in a material sense, their inhabitants are 
shielded from some of the external pres- 
sures, and can afford laboriously to lay brick 
upon brick, to erect and reject theories of 
behaviour with tangible and repeatable evi- 
dence. It is with this latter group that the 
present book is concerned, and the author 
demonstrates that the bricks are being used 
not to make the towers more impregnable, 
but to build a causeway to ordinary life so 
that facts, ideas and theories can flow in 
either direction. Most of these experimental 
psychologists can be described as “ be- 
haviourists ” as they are. concerned. with 
directly observable behaviour .rather’ than 
subjective feelings—although this. does not 
eliminate so very much, for. speech is 
directly observable behaviour. This em- 
phasis on behaviour was formulated by J. B. 
Watson at the time of the first war as a 
reaction against the introspective psy- 
chology of the preceding decades. The pro- 
gress made possible by the change in the 
climate of opinion that followed Watson’s 
publications is traced in this book. 

Most behaviourists work in a laboratory, 
and many of them use the white rat as an 
experimental animal. Some may question 
the relevance of work on the rat to human 
problems, and they should certainly read 
this book. Throughout the author alternates 
between controlled experiments on animals 
and issues of everyday life. What is the 
best way to teach children ? Is it true that 
punishment produces more long-lasting 
effects than reward ? If so, can rewards be 
given in such a way as to produce a long- 
lasting effect without production of the 
anxiety which punishment entails ? What 
sorts of conflict are most likely to produce 
profound disturbances of behaviour, and 


a why ? How can they be avoided, or their 
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effects reduced ? Just how does learning 
occur, and how complicated are the pro- 
cesses by which we learn our way from 
Liverpool Street to a restaurant in Picca- 
dilly ? For these and many other problems 
behaviourists are producing new evidence, 
and evidence which is based on precise ob- 
servation whose reliability can be assessed. 
Their approach is providing a sure founda- 
tion on which to base both clinical practice 
and many decisions of everyday life. 

However, the progress they are making 
has not gone to their heads. “The dis- 
crepancy between our partial success .. . 
and the human problems which surround 
us, is appalling.?? But even a realisation of 
the complexity of the problem of how a rat 
learns a maze is sufficient to justify a mis- 
trust of many of the dogmatisms passed in 
newspaper editorials, pulpits and school 
prizegivings. 

Rightly, the book reflects the author’s 
own interests. There is scant mention of 
the non-learned origins of behaviour, or 
of the behaviour of animals other than rats 
and men; and physiology receives only a 
sincerely respectful but cursory nod. But the 
author has succeeded in covering a fairly 
clear area of study, in laying bare the con- 
troversies within it, and in demonstrating 
its significance, with an almost complete 
lack of technical jargon and a clarity that 
could well serve as a model for other scien- 
tists writing for the non-specialist. 





An illustration by Lynton Lamb for James 
Hawker’s Journal: A Victorian Poacher, 
edited and introduced by Garth Christian. 
Oxford University Press. 136 pages. 12s. 6d. 


In this year 1850—when I was 14 years 
of age—I first commenced to Poach. My 
Father Had Tried to Better our Position 
Lawfully and had failed. So I was deter- 
mined to try some other means. I was 
surrounded by every Temptation. The 
Class that starved me certainly tempted me 
with all their Game and Fish. Having no 
Gun, no net, no Dog, I ./as content for a 
tume to Poach Fish with a Ball of String 
Hooks and Small Baits. I would catch Pike 
Ranging from one to ten Pounds each. 


Until he died in 1921 Hawker went on 
poaching, for food, for love and for excite- 
ment. His recollections written at the age 
of sixty-five are sharp, short, vivid docu- 
mentary notes with the force and honesty 
of Daisy Ashford’s and Frank Norman’s 
unschooled style. 


—-----—-—_——————— ee 
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UNIVERSITY 
PAPERBAGKS 
the third series 


UP27 Life and Thought in the Greek and 
Roman World 
M. Cary and T. J. Haarhoff 12/6 
UP28 The Growth of the English 
Novel Richard Church @-= 
UP29 Elizabethan Life in Town 
and Country M. St. Clare Byrne 12/6 
UP30 The Congress of Vienna 
Harold Nicholson 12/6 
UP31 English Wayfaring Life in the 
Middle Ages J.J. Jusserand 12/6 
UP32 Comparative Religion £.0O.James 10/6 
UP33 The Architecture of Humanism 
Geoffrey Scott 986 
UP34 A Direct Entry to Organic 
Chemistry John Read 86 
UP35 Byzantine Civilization 
Steven Runciman 96 
UP36 The Wound and the Bow 
Edmund Wilson 86 
UP37 The Course of German History 
A. J.P. Taylor 10/6 
UP38 King Solomon's Ring 
Konrad Lorenz 17/6 





THE TWILIGHT OF 
EUROPEAN COLONIALISM 


a political analysis 


STEWART C. EASTON gives a comprehen- 
sive and up-to-date appraisal of colonialism, pro- 
viding an historical background and many facts not 
normally available. Recent political events in 
colonies and former colonies are discussed. 50s 


conreuporary ARAB 
PoLiTi¢s 


GEORGE E. KIRK’S concise history and survey, 
as nearly contemporary as possible, of people and 
politics in the new Arab states of the Middle East. 

21s 





ue ust BOURBONS 
OF NAPLES 


HAROLD ACTON'S suave and witty sequel to 
The Bourbons of Naples, taking the story of the 
most picturesque kingdom in Europe from 1825 to 
1861. ‘550 packed enthralling pages’ — Time and 
Tide. illustrated 50s 
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The War at Sea 
1939-1945 


Volume III Part Il 


BY CAPTAIN S. W. ROSKILL, D.S.C., R.N. 


The final volume in the series describes 
the climax of the seaborne offensive in all 
theatres of war. Told in the author’s 
distinctive style, it gives a stirring account 
of such events as the Allied landings in 
Normandy and the South of France, the 
Battle of Leyte Gulf and the end of 
Japanese sea power, the destruction of the 
Tirpitz, the surrender of the U-boats, and 
the defeat oi Japan. The concluding 
chapter examines the lessons to be learnt 
from a war in which maritime power 
exerted such a profound influence. Fully 
illustrated with maps and photographs. 
45s. (post 2s. 6d.) 


Dudley Pope in John o’London’s: 
“A gifted writer with an almost unique 
understanding of maritime strategy.” 


Coming early November 


Principles of 
Modern 
Building 


Volume If. Floors and Roofs 


Completes the publication of a work 
which is designed as a textbook for the 
student and a reference book for the 
practitioner. By instilling a knowledge of 
the principles of the subject, it enables 
them to cope with whatever re techniques 
are demanded by changing circumstances. 
Volume I, published in 1959, dealt with 
the principles of the functional performance 
of the building as a whole and their 
application to walls. This volume carries 
on the application to floors and roofs. No 
manufacturer of building components 
should be without a copy. Fully illustrated 
and indexed. 17s. 6d. ( post extra) 


Volume I is obtainable at 20s. (post 2s. 3d.) 


The National Builder reviewing Volume I: 
*“*. . . has been described as a ‘must’ for 
architects. It is a ‘must’ for everyone 
concerned with building.” 


HIMISTO 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Picasso’s Picassos 
DAVID DUNCAN 


A superb study of the greatest ‘buried treasure’ 
of modern art: 600 Picassos unknown to the 
public and kept by the artist in his Riviera 
home. 102 full-page colour reproductions; 
536 monochrome plates; a 24-page profile of 
Picasso, illustrated with colour photographs. 


7 guineas. 
The Letters 


of Beethoven 
EMILY ANDERSON 


Renowned for her pre-war definitive edition of 
Mozart’s letters, Emily Anderson has now 
edited and translated this indispensable collec- 
tion of nearly 1,600 letters in three volumes, 
illustrated with many halftones, facsimile letters 
and music. 3 volumes in slip case £10 10s. 
the set. 


Europe’s Needs 


and Resources 


J. FREDERIC DEWHURST, JOHN 0. 
COPPOCK, P. LAMARTINE YATES and 
ASSOCIATES 


A survey of the economies of the eighteen 
non-communist Western orientated countries 
of Europe. It provides the most comprehen- 
sive information on European economy yet 
published. 84s. 


What is History? 


E. H. CARR 
The Trevelyan Lectures 1961. The author 
arrives at a new definition of objectivity in 
history and seeks to reconcile the doctrine of 
progress with the present stage of world 
history. 21s. 


Religion in the 


Soviet Union 


WALTER KOLARZ 
This important book is the first to be published 
which takes us behind the facade of ‘official’ 
Russia and reveals for the first time the facts 
about the ‘unofficial’ Russia, the Russia of the 
believers of all religions. Many.illustrations SOs. 


Muriel Spark 
THE PRIME OF MISS JEAN BRODIE 


A brilliant new novel by the author of Memento 
Mori, The Ballad of Peckham Rye and The 
Bachelors. “It is all very bizarre, witty, original 
and disturbing.”°—The Bookman. 13s. 6d. 


Margaret Kennedy 


THE FORGOTTEN SMILE 


From The Constant Nymph to Lucy Carmichael 
and Troy Chimneys Margaret Kennedy has 
been one of the consistent best-sellers of our 
time. Here is all the old story-telling magic in 
this story of how a sleepy, sun-soaked isle 
defied the twentieth century in the form of an 
archaeologist and his household. 18s. 
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The Art of Persuasion 


Dust in the Lion’s Paw: Autobiography 
1939-1946 


By Freya Stark. 
Murray. 297 pages. 25s. 


on Almighty dealt Miss Freya Stark 
some aces and a joker, and the latter 
is her capacity for perceiving the essence of 
a human situation and fixing it for us in 
some neat phrase, either uttered or on 
paper. This volume of her autobiography 
opens with the home truth that our own 
lives always seem to us three dimensional 
“ against the apparently flat and simple sur- 
face of our neighbours.” But, she adds, “ as 
we unravel our thread we find—there, in 
the lives that touched us—the origin or 
echo of every mood we thought of as our 
own.” This again is true, but this volume 
does not illustrate the point. In contrast to 
the best of its predecessors (“ Traveller’s 
Prelude”) it fails to show others in the 
round. Perhaps this is too much to ask, for, 
whereas, then, Miss Stark was a girl and 
needed a supporting cast, here she is a 
mature, experienced and confident woman 
—one of dimensions enough to fill any 
book without digression upon the admirers, 
hosts, employers, warders, escorts, letter- 
boxes and victims who criss-cross her way. 

The book is the story of her war. At its 
outset, she joined the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, which judiciously employed her at 
point after point where she could use her 
tongue. And so-we follow her from con- 
tests with the Italians in the harems of the 
Yemen to a threatened Egypt where, in 
1940, “if we took to leaning against any- 
thing it would be a fifth column,” and on 
to Iraq where, in 1941, the cloven hoof was 
often “hidden in official slippers” but 
where, later, perhaps her best work was 
done. But not the most exacting. This was 
in the United States and Canada, where she 
was given the distasteful task of explaining 
to hostile audiences that there were Arabs 
as well as Zionists in need of Palestine. 

Much of this was costly in effort, both 
physical and mental. To be paid to be 
pleasant mars human relations; so does 
feeling bound to bring the talk round to 
Palestine during every chat, in between lec- 
tures to “ awful open beaks like unreason- 
able fledglings”’ ; “ but I have enjoyed all 
my work during the war so much that I 
feel rather glad to make a sort of offering 
of something I don’t like to do.” 

She contends that “ persuasion looks like 
the weapon of the future ” (“ with annihila- 
tion as the alternative ”) and, using the war 
as a training ground, she distils the essence 
of the art. First, you must have some goods 
to purvey ; propaganda was an uphill job 
when we were “ singing Land of Hope and 
Glory notwithstanding the fall of Singa- 
pore.” Next, you must have complete faith 
in your own message ; thirdly, you must be 
able to show that all or part of it is in the 
interests of those to whom you speak. In 
the course of distillation, she utters some 
shrewd remarks about past British short- 
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comings in the field of public relations in 
the Middle East—notably, about failure to 
proffer education alongside administration 
and justice. She has also much of interest 
to say about the value that can be obtained 
if, far beneath the level of ambassadors who 
are bound to deal with ancien régimes and 
vested interests, lower forms of life are em- 
ployed to make friends with the opposition 
and the juvenile kickers-against-the-pricks. 

Psychologically, she is penetrating ; poli- 
tically, her judgments are more facile and 
less valuable. For instance, her contention 
that Britain lost the commanding position 
it held in the Middle East in 1945 simply 
because it infringed the basic rules of per- 
suasion by its Palestine policy entirely leaves 
out of account at least fifty per cent of the 
reason for its decline. This is that, given 
the relations with Stalin that led to the lip 
of war over Berlin in 1948, a government 
that was keen to behave to Egypt and Iraq 
as it was doing to India judged that it could 
not do so because of the greater vulnera- 
bility of the Middle East, and so hung on to 
bases long after it was possible to do this 
and remain persuasive. 

But this flaw, if it impairs the instruction, 
does not mar the entertainment. All must 
award a doff of the hat and a wave of the 
hand to a woman ingenious and resilient 
enough to evade imprisonment by telling an 
Iraqi frontier guard that she cannot pos- 
sibly be imprisoned unless he supplies a 
lady’s maid. This argument, unanswerable 
at Khanikin in May, 1941, speeds her on 
her indomitable way. 


Nothing Nasty in the 
Wodehouse 


Wodehouse at Work 


By Richard Usborne. 
Herbert fenkins. 224 pages. 21s. 


PERSONIFICATION of the wistful years 

we live in is Mr P. G. Wodehouse 
still busily writing at eighty years of age— 
and still being busily read—about some of 
the (imaginary) things we are wistful about. 
The best books about Mr Wodehouse’s 
books are his own autobiographical writ- 
ings ; he has lasted so well because he writes 
so well and works so hard ; never senti- 
mental (or serious or reverent), and 
always a craftsman, he has not wilted with 
time. Mr Usborne’s book is really a series 
of footnotes to what Mr Wodehouse has told 
us of himself—and to what we _ have 
glimpsed ourselves from our reading, and 
re-reading, of the Works. 

But for all Wodehouseians these jottings 
are jewels. This book has the fascination 
of the Wisden file for connoisseurs of age- 
less cricketers; of old Bradshaws for 
amateurs of railways ; of the scholarly can- 
trips that have made Sherlock Holmes (to 
whom Mr Wodehouse owed a lot) a bit of 
history ; of back-numbers of Chums, the 
Boys Own Paper, the Captain, the Magnet 
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and the Gem (that other octogenarian, Mr 
Frank Richards, hardly gets enough credit 
here for his part in the Wodehouse story ; 
when we are ancient history, some smart 
pundit may well prove that Wodehouse 
wrote Richards as well, or even vice versa). 

What Mr Usborne is after is quite simple. 
From what ambience did Mr Wodehouse 
draw his characters, their language or lingo 
and their attitude to the familiar society that 
never existed any more than did the wood 
near Athens or the coast of Bohemia? What 
is the line of descent, from contemporary 
and literary “influences ” and in the course 
of the Works themselves, of the great ones: 
Psmith, Ukridge, Jeeves and Wooster (Mr 
Usborne would say Wooster and Jeeves)? 
Where did Mr Wodehouse’s butlers, girls 
and, above all, aunts spring from? In what 
heaven is laid up the idea of the Drones 
Club, Dover Street, London, W.1? 

That should be enough to send the fans 
flocking to find out how far Mr Usborne 
confirms, or contumeliously flouts, their 
own fancies. It is all provocative stuff, if a 
bit bitty, The best section deals with the 
genealogy of Psmith, with among the gems 
a little comparative study of “ Mike” and 
Ian Hay’s “ Pip,” nodding, too, to Kipling’s 


“ Stalky.” This makes it timely to protest. 


now against the absence from the bookshops 
and from the projected Wodehouse reprints 
of “ Mike ” itself (with the two parts in one), 
“Psmith in the City,” and “Psmith 
Journalist.” 


SOS V OU TU99Y 
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NOT SO DUMB 
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Harpo Speaks! 
By Harpo Marx ‘with Rowland Barber. 
Gollancz. 475 pages. 25s: 


uLius, Adolph, Leonard, Milton and 
J Herbert Marx were born poor on New 
York’s East Side in the nineties. In 1918 
in Rockford, Illinois, over a poker game 
they became Groucho, Harpo, Chico, Gum- 
mo and later Zeppo. They were on a vaude- 
ville circuit. Gummo got drafted. Four 
went on to Broadway and then to Para- 
mount. Metro Goldwyh-Mayer gave us just 
three and made a bit of cinema history: 
Groucho with greasepaint, moustache, cigar 
and doubled up walk; Chico, the Italian 
organ grinder’s monkey, the one finger piano 
player; Harpo, the dumb zany klaxon 
honking loon. 


Harpo can speak, and here he writes ; 
he produces nearly twice as much as 
Groucho did two years ago. Throughout 
the recollections Harpo is always reminding 
us how meagre his education was, how bad 
his intellect, memory and sense of direction 
are. In spite of this, and probably with Mr 
Barber’s help, he has made a book that is 
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fast and racy, very American and played 
for laughs and occasional sobs. It does not 
miss the almost inevitable traps of theatrical 
autobiographies—the insensate name drop- 
ping, the constant cataloguing of celebrities, 
the fawning before top people and royalty. 
Death in the family and the growth of 
Harpo’s own family are given a sugary sen- 
timen‘al treatment—schmaltz is the word. 

The films are incidental to the book ; no 
check list appears, and only a rough guide 
can be assembled from the captions of the 
photographs sprinkled erratically through 
the book. But then this is about Harpo, 
and in short jabs of colourful recall, often 
with a throwaway gagline, he punches his 
way through nearly seventy years. 

Those fortunates who are insane Marx 
Brothers addicts will read and enjoy the 
book for the information and belly laughs 
it brings ; maybe they will be a trifle dis- 
appointed at its faint slickness ‘and the 
lack of some of the anarchic fire of 
the other Marxes. Those who simply like 
the Brothers will 
like the book, 
provided _ they 
can tolerate 
American _ver- 
nacular. The re- 
maining two per 
cent are beyond 
the pale: how 
can they bear not 
to be human? 








THE STRUCTURE OF INDUSTRY 
IN BRITAIN 


G. C. ALLEN 


‘This brief but comprehensive account of 
the transformation that has come over 
British industry since 1900 is the best that 
has been offered, to students at least, for a 
long time....’ 

The Times Educational Supplement 


‘Particularly timely .... He bridges the 
gap between the problems of individual 
firms and those of the economy as a whole.’ 
Michael Shanks, The Financial Times 

12s 6d 


SOCIAL THOUGHT 
AND SOCIAL ACTION 


A Study of the Work of 
SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 
1871-1954 
ASA BRIGGS 


‘A readable and scholarly account which 
must be read by anyone interested in the 
history of industrial or social policy .... .’ 
Peter Townsend, The Guardian 30s 


LONGMANS 





Inside Europe Today 


JOHN GUNTHER 


“Factual, clearly written and highly in- 
formative.’’—Sunday Telegraph 

“A fascinating and intensely readable 
picture.”°—Obdbserver 

2nd impression 25s. 
















George 
an early autobiography 
EMLYN WILLIAMS 


“A childhood memoir of extraordinary 
freshness and unsentimental lucidity.” — 
The Times 25s. 


Kidnap 
GEORGE WALLER 


“Better than Sherlock Holmes ... 
the most astonishing detective story in 
non-fiction.”—-Tom Pocock (Evening 
Standard) Illustrated 30s. 


Love in Five 
Temperaments 

J. CHRISTOPHER HEROLD 
Author of Mistress to an Age 


“An industrious and perceptive writer 

with an unusual scholarly equipment.” 

—REBECCA West (Sunday Telegraph) 
Illustrated 25s. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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New Biographies from Odhams 


BERNARD M. 


BARUCH 
The Public Years 


The Autobiography of a Great American. Contro- 
versial and compelling—one of America’s most 
versatile public figures looks back over the policies 
and personalities of his years as “adviser to Presi- 
dents”. Illustrated. Out on Monday. 30s. 


SPEARHEAD 
GENERAL - 


Henry Maule 


Supreme example of a “‘soldiers’ General”, Sir Frank 
Messervy’s blazing courage and cool humour carried 
him. through five = under fire in Eritrea, the 
Western Desert and Burma. Here is his magnificent 
story. Illustrated. November 13. 30s. 


JOHN SPENCER 
CHURCHILL’s 
Crowded Canvas 


A well-known artist—who happens also to be Sir 
Winston’s nephew—“‘has produced a startlingly frank 
omelets es e Earl of 
Birkenhead, 


- not a dull (The 
Daily Telegraph). Illustrated. 21s. 
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Light, Shade and Space 


Italian Gardens 
By Georgina Masson. 


Thames and Hudson. 300 pages. 
(To be published on Monday.) 


S one turns the illustrated pages of this 
A book, looking over the shoulder of 
Miss Masson as she takes her photographs 
from the window or the terrace of one great 
villa after another, it is difficult not to 
exclaim aloud at the boldness with which 
men have moulded nature to their will. 
This is not the conquest of space ; it is the 
creation of it. Here the warmth of the sun, 
there the cool of water are trapped to com- 
fort the body and gladden the senses ; but 
above all light is related to shade, snug 
enclosure to liberating space. 

Miss Masson tells us that as she studied 
these Italian gardens she became more and 
more aware that “in the eyes of their 
creators at least they were replicas of the 
gardens of classical times.” This led her to 
a study of the antique architectural sources 
at the disposal of the 
Italian garden archi- 
tects of the Renaissance 
and of their predeces- 
sors. As with the other 
arts the classical idea 
was revived long before 
it was generally talked 
about. As early as 1070, 
when St Benedict re- 
built the Abbey of Cas- 
sino, he called it a 
“Paradise inthe 
Roman fashion.” This 
compulsion to follow 
classical precepts was [3% 
perhaps even less con- 
stricting to the Italian 
creative spirit in gar- 
dening than it was in 
painting or sculpture or 
architecture. There 
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were fewer models to imitate, though 
enough of Hadrian’s villa had survived to 
inspire, for instance, the famous water par- 
terre at the Villa Lante at Bagnaia and the 
isolotto in the Boboli Gardens in Florence. 

Miss Masson not only has fewer rivals 
when she writes about the Italian garden 
than about the villa upon which it depends ; 
she seems more at home in it. The sixteen 
years which she tells us she has spent on 
the preparation of this book, during which 
she discovered many gardens not before 
recorded, especially in the Marche and 
Northern Italy, were evidently enjoyable 
to her and will be as fruitful for us. 
She has given us a chapter on Roman 
gardens and another on mediaeval ones, 
while the more abundant gardens of 
later time are grouped by regions in a way 
that should prove convenient to the intend- 
ing traveller. 

Lastly, there is a botanical appendix 
which will be both absorbing and useful to 
anyone who has tried to identify or name 
flowers that are to be found in Italian 
Renaissance pictures. 
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Complex Relationship 


Elizabeth and Leicester — 


By Elizabeth Jenkins. 
Gollancz. 384 pages. 21s. 


‘Gs death, my Lord, I have wished 
you well, but my favour is not so 
locked up in you that others shall not parti- 
cipate thereof... . I will have but one 
mistress and no master.” 

** And they say she is in love with Lord 
Robert and will never let him leave her.” 

These two quotations, the first said by 
Elizabeth herself to Leicester in public, 
the second written by the Spanish ambas- 
sador, are the pivotal points of this book, 
for they give the two extremes of the com- 
plex relationship between Queen Elizabeth 
and Lord Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
which is its central theme. Miss Jenkins 
has theories of considerable interest to offer. 


Like Lytton Strachey, she thinks Elizabeth 
was incapable of a normal relationship with 
any man, and that beyond any political 
considerations there was a mental bar to 
marriage that could never be _ broken. 
Burghley’s careful and revealing memoran- 
dum on the relative merits of Leicester and 
the Archduke Charles as possible husbands 
for the queen was therefore so much waste 
paper. Even the desperate need of the 
country for an heir to continue the Pro- 
testant succession was not sufficient. In 
“ Elizabeth the Great” Miss Jenkins gave 
the reasons for this most clearly ; to Eliza- 
beth marriage was in her childhood associ- 
ated with violent death. Her mother, step- 
mother and the virile Thomas Seymour had 
all been executed. The difficulties before 
Leicester were therefore insuperable, but it 
was some years before he accepted the fact. 

That Elizabeth loved him is borne out by 
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innumerable details, and this explains why 
she continued her favour in spite of 
Leicester’s many shortcomings, in spite of 
the scandal over Lady Sheffield and his 
marriage to the Countess of Essex. At his 
death she shut herself away for two days 
until Burghley had to force open the door. 

Leicester himself is a far from admirable 
character. He was vindictive, egoistic, and 
politically inept. He was even capable of 
intriguing with Spain to re-establish Catho- 
licism in England if he could marry Eliza- 
beth. Burghley’s estimate of him as a 
potential husband is that he would study 
nothing but to advance his friends to wealth 
and to offend others. In 1586, in defiance 
of the queen’s instructions, he allowed him- 
self to be made Governor-General of the 
United Provinces, thus wrecking Elizabeth’s 
policy of “brinkmanship ” in the ticklish 
business of supporting rebels against their 
sovereign: an indiscretion which called 
forth one of Elizabeth’s more scathing let- 
ters: 

Jesus! What availeth wit, when it fails the 
Owner at greatest need. Do that you are 
bidden, and leave your considerations for your 
‘own. affairs. 

In spite of contemporary scandal, 
Leicester was probably not guilty of mur- 
dering his first wife. The latest theory, 
based on medical evidence, is that she 
suffered from a malignant cancer, which in- 
directly caused a broken neck. The disputed 
question of Leicester’s marriage with Lady 
Sheffield is dealt with in some detail. The 
evidence produced by Miss Jenkins makes 
it probable that no valid marriage was con- 
tracted, but adds a touch of humour to the 
wedding ceremony with Lady Essex, when 
her father, Sir Francis Knollys, took care to 
be present with reliable witnesses. 

In contrast to the darker side of his 
character, Leicester was patron of artists 
like Edmund Spenser and Nicolas Hilliard, 
and his love for the queen, though selfish, 
was deep and sincere: Their affection lasted 
throughout their lives, and is revealed most 
poignantly in their letters. 

History concerns people, not shadows. 
Miss Jenkins is keenly aware of this, and 
writes about people for people rather than 
affairs for scholars. As a result, the book is 
full of descriptions of clothes, furniture, 
jewellery, which she uses as a background 
to her characters to intensify their reality. 


VIEW FROM THE WEST. By Claud Cockburn. 
MacGibbon and Kee. 208 pages. 21s. 

This is the third volume of Mr Cockburn’s 
own story. The guest star in the first volume was 
Sir Wilmot Lewis of The Times, who nearly 
stole the show; this time it is Mr Malcolm 
Muggeridge of Punch, who so won Mr Cock- 
burn’s affection and admiration that he tries 
hard here to unlock that far from stony heatt. 

But Mr Cockburn’s best creation is himself. 
Mr Cockburn in hospital facing tuberculosis, 
cancer and death; Mr Cockburn astounded to 
find himself alive, uproariously and abortively 
planning new papers for Hulton’s, and a Mug- 
geridge’s Punch writer; Mr Cockburn coping, 
movingly, with the onset of polio upon his 
family; Mr Cockburn thinking aloud, mordant 
but kindly, about everything under the sun. It 
is all well written because it is all freshly and 
honestly felt. 
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The Beecham Legend 


Sir Thomas Beecham 


By Neville Cardus. 
Collins. 126 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Thomas Beecham 


By Charles Reid. 
Gollancz. 256 pages. 21s. 


wo well respected musical critics here 


offer us two notably different assess-: 


ments of Sir Thomas Beecham. Mr Cardus, 
it seems, was nominated by Beecham as 
his biographer ; but his modest book is 
much more a portrayal and memoir and 
does not attempt a detailed pursuit of 
Beecham’s life from that Wednesday in 
December, 1899, when he stood in for Rich- 
ter (“ those damned foreign importations ”) 
to conduct the Hallé Orchestra at St. 
Helens, ordered up from Manchester by his 
father Joseph to make an occasion, with 
the lobsters and foie gras, at his mayoral 
reception. Beecham opened this concert with 
the Mastersingers overture. Twenty-five 
years later, he opened a concert at another 
desolate provincial town with the London 
Symphony Orchestra with the same work, 
and by it set more than one young listener 
on the road to musical appreciation—and to 
adulation of Beecham ; on this occasion, as 
on so many others, he made a typical 
speech, too subtly rude for the Midland 
“squares ” but vividly cosmopolitan for the 
teenagers of that time, who were with it and 
him. For how many thousands_is the 
Beecham legend an equally vivid personal 
experience? 

Mr Reid’s book is featured as “ an inde- 
pendent biography.” Just what this formula 
means does not emerge too clearly from the 
pages. He gives all the details—the divorce 
proceedings in 1911, for example, so boring 
fifty years after, and Beecham’s financial 
troubles after the first war. (Mr Frederick 
Maugham, KC: “ My client has spent a 
fortune in advancing music”; Mr. Justice 
Eve: “ And what good does that do any- 
body ?”) But his assessment of Beecham’s 
musical limitations is remarkably close to 
that of Mr Cardus: 

With only minor and expedient or experi- 

mental deflections his career ran clean against 

the Stravinsky-Bartok axis which, at this writ- 
ing, .seems likely to dominate European 
musical history over the first half or more of 
our century. Apart from Delius, the only 
composer among his contemporaries to whom, 
a little belatedly, Beecham responded roar- 


ingly and consistently was Jan Sibelius, the 
Finnish sage and seer, as many deem him. 


So Mr Reid—very fairly said both about 
Beecham and Sibelius. Mr Cardus recalls 
that Beecham’s detractors said that he was 
at his best conducting second-rate music. 
What he could do with his “ lollipops ” was 
indeed staggering. His musical range was 
limited, particularly in his response to Ger- 
man music, among which he found time for 
some Haydn, some Mozart, some middle 
Beethoven and one symphony of Brahms. 
How many in a generation’s time will be 


listening to Delius or Ein Heldenleben, 
which Beecham glorified ? Yet as Mr 
Cardus fairly claims, no other conductor 
has equalled Beecham in the consistent 
dispensing of musical pleasure. Mr Cardus, 


who had long known Beecham, became his | 


friend in, of all places, Australia in 


1940. It must have been a strange tour, but | 


evidently a warming one. The two had quar- 
relled six years earlier when Mr Cardus took 
Beecham to task for some outrageous cuts 
he made in Der Rosenkavalier. They 


settled it a year or two later, meeting by | 


chance in a hotel lift. “It is time,” said 
Beecham, “ that we buried the hatchet—but 
let us carefully mark the place.” 


Uncle Sam’s Burden 
Little Brown Brother 


By Leon Wolff. 
Longmans. 383 pages. 30s. 


D ISAPPROVAL obviously inspires Mr 
Wolff's pen. His first book was 
about the bombing raid on Ploesti, his 
second about Passchendaele and his third 
about the venture of the United States into 
imperialism ‘in the Philippines at the turn 


_of the century. To say that it is less good 


than his second is not to be insular, for all 
that judgment recognises is how good “ In 
Flanders Fields” was. Judged by any 
other standard than what Mr Wolff has 
created for himself, this is a fine piece of 
historical reconstruction. His researches 
are meticulous, his eye for detail or a 
character alert, his style lively and his theme 
just. : 

The American essay in jingoism reads 
very much like essays in colonialism by 
other great powers at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The United States, or at 
least some sectors of its society, wanted to 
be in the act. Plausible pretexts were 
found for an annexation that at this distance 
of time does not appear to have been 
morally justified. The American Army, like 
others before it and since, found it practic- 
ally impossible to impose its government’s 
will on a hostile population that had the 
heart, courage and means to resist and 
whose leaders had the sense to see that the 
strength of their cause was best expressed 
in guerrilla warfare. Savagery often accom- 
panies such fighting and in the Philippines 
brutality was matched by brutality, reprisal 
by reprisal and there is some evidence that 
both sides on occasion tortured prisoners. 
It is much to the credit of such men as 
Mark Twain that they protested at the time 
against these aspects of enlightenment and 
civilisation. The Americans were neither 
the first nor the last to ask in the words 
of a parody that appeared in the New York 
World: 

We've taken up the white man’s burden 
Of ebony and brown ; 

Now will you tell us, Rudyard, 
How we may put it down? 
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Graham Greene 
IN SEARCH 
OF A CHARACTER 


Two African Journals. From the “Congo 
Journal”, which is the first part of this 
book, came much of the material used in 
A Burnt-Out Case. 

The other, shorter journal, “Convoy to 
West Africa”, covers a voyage from ' 
Liverpool to Freetown in 1941. 10s. 6d. 


100,000 YEARS OF 
DAILY LIFE 


A superbly illustrated volume, giving a 
complete panorama of man’s daily life in 
every age and continent. The narrative 

is keyed to the illustrations—863 of them 
(33 pages in colour). Size 112” x 93”. 90s. 


CAVALCADE OF THE 


1920s and 1930s 


The great and famous of the era appear 
in photographs and other illustrations, or 
as contributors in this anthology from 
the cosmopolitan American Vanity Fair. 
476 illustrations (8 pages in full colour). 
“It makes fascinating reading...” 
Cyril Connolly, S. Times 60s. 





The Schools 


MARTIN MAYER 


“...@ tour de force . .. a report which 
educationists ought to read and the plain 
man will enjoy reading.” The Times _ 

“ .,. an intelligent layman’s guide to the 
schools.” Sunday Telegraph 30s. 
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JASON Henry Treece’s 


brilliant interpretation of Jason’s quest 
for the Golden Fleece. 18s. 


-BODLEY HEAD | 
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Plays and Players 


Each Actor On His Ass 
By Micheal MacLiammédir. 


Routledge. 248 pages. 25s. 


HE title may cause sniggers in the 

United States. It even has a double 
meaning in Irish, the language from which 
it was translated, for “ ar an asal,” “on the 
donkey (or ass)” means the same as “ foot- 
less” does in English. Mr MacLiammoir 
wrote these two long theatrical essays in 
diary form for a Dublin publisher who 
specialises in Irish books. It is as brilliant 
as everything he undertakes and naturally 
of course sometimes as superficial. 

If a man writes in one language and 
translates himself into another—taking it 
that he is bi-lingual—nobody, presumably, 
can argue with him. But it would still be 
fascinating to know how any other translator 
could put this passage of Mr Mac- 
Liamméir’s English back into the original: 

I like your boldness, cher ami! cried he 
(really it is a pity Bram Stoker never met 
him). You are Micheal, yes? I am Ali! 
Salute! Ali, Micheal, Micheal, Ali! (Was 
convinced it was going to be something like 
Haroun al Raschid or at least Marco Polo, 
but no: Ali, just like that, so I firmly quelled 
well-nigh irresistible impulse to sing “ Sally, 
Sally, don’t ever wander, away from our Ali 
and me” fearing it would date me.) 

It would be a genius who could bring out 
those hints of “‘ Dracula ” and Gracie Fields 
without resorting to footnotes. More lyrical, 
less brittle passages are easier to imagine 
in translation, as: 

And here we are tonight at the end of our 
season. We played Seagull to the best 
audience it has found so far, I think, and was 
of course followed by emotional speeches and 
by subsequent emotional drinking of cham- 
pagne . . . this Island will never walk into 
those parts of my being where Egypt lives: it 
has a place, small yet vivid, all to itself. The 
plays are played, our work is done, the devious, 
festive, sad and laughing journey is over, the 
invitations to make holiday in a series of 
houses flow in... . | 
The serious intent is never deeply buried 

beneath Mr MacLiammoir’s bubbling and 
squeaking. He can take anything seriously, 
if forced to it, even himself. Equally he 
can be wickedly witty about anything, 
including himself: for instance, when he 
gives a sparkling description of tarting up 
beyond any reasonable needs of the part to 
play the Prince of Aragon in The Merchant 
of Venice in Cairo then swaggering on to 
the stage “. . . unhesitatingly into the Prince 
of Morocco speech . . . of which I delivered 
five whole lines before realising it had been 
played by Reg Jarman half-an-hour before. 
. . . A shameless exhibition.” Yet one 
expects he enjoyed the doing of it as much 
as the describing of it. 

Orson Welles, Eartha Kitt and Hilton 
Edwards are other leading characters in this 
traveller’s diary-tale. It does not shake any 
theatrical theory or enunciate any new faith 
—but it is a book to be read by all 
who think of the theatre as a place of colour 
and joy and perfumes mixed with grimness 
and frustration and smells. It is a book of 
the actors’ theatre, not of the press-agents’. 


George: An Early Autobiography 
By Emlyn Williams. 
Hamish Hamilton. 461 pages. 25s. 


7. is a very remarkable book. If it has 
a fault, it is that Mr Williams, being an 
exceptionally clever man, is sometimes 
almost too clever ; he writes so well that 
sometimes he is tempted to write even 
better, and by verbal virtuosity to embel- 
lish material that needs no embellishment. 
“ George ” is a long, detailed, fascinating 
account of Mr Williams’s first twenty-one 
years, before he earned the fame that came 
to him later under his other name of 
Emlyn. It is an extremely moving account 
of how a boy, under the most unlikely cir- 
cumstances, succeeded in becoming the man 
he was intended to be; and it is at the 
same time an extraordinarily vivid social 
document, describing a way of life that by 
now has almost ceased to exist. In the rich- 
ness of its detail, observed with an ex- 
tremely sharp eye and preserved by an 
astonishing feat of memory, one may 
distinguish three dominating themes. 
There is first of all the story of an 
astonishingly gifted boy, who from a small 
Welsh primary school made his way up 
the scholarship ladder to Oxford and 
Christ Church. This was over forty years 
ago, and the qualities required then for such 
an achievement are even rarer than those 
which qualify for success in the educational 
rat race of today. The story is all the more 
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dramatic because, academically, it ended in 
the catastrophe of a nervous breakdown. 
There is also the theme of the poverty 
stricken Welsh environment in which Mr 
Williams played his part of the clever 
schoolboy, which he continued to play until 
at Oxford he discovered that his true gifts 


. were for the theatre. His mother had been 


a domestic servant; his father was a 
drunkard. One was puritanical, narrow- 
minded and thrifty; the other weak, 
generous and openhearted. Mr Williams 
describes both with the same love and 
gratitude as pervade the whole of his book, 
as if he felt that in all things he had been 
lucky, down to the most sordid and squalid 
details of lives that were hardly ever above 
the poverty line, and sometimes very near 
the subsistence level. Indeed he was lucky ; 
only it requires a man of his own sensibility 
to see it, and to make us see it too. 

Lastly, there is the theme of how George, 
in these unpromising circumstances, and 
amid his scholastic preoccupations, seized 
upon every scrap that could nourish his 
imagination, so that all the time we are 
watching the growth of a mind that was to 
find its true fulfilment in the theatre. 

Each of these three themes enriches and 
illuminates the others. Sometimes in read- 
ing “George” one has the sensation of 
déja vu, because so much of it, particularly 
the portrait of Mr Williams’s astonishing 
schoolteacher and patron, Miss Cooke, has 
provided material for The Corn is Green 
In the end one is left with the feeling that 
here the material has been put to even better 
use, and that the book deserves an even 
greater success than the play. 


Which Way Round? 


An Experiment in Criticism 


By C. S. Lewis. : 
Cambridge University Press. 143 pages. 15s. 


HIS is a highly engaging squib. Pro- 

fessor Lewis is a good writer, a learned 
man, and far too honest to put anything out 
on the world without adequate backing. 
But how seriously are we to take him? 
Here is the insoluble question which one 
must ask about anyone who dares to turn 
the world upside down. This is his thesis: 
we normally judge people’s taste by asking 
whether they read good or bad books ; 
would it not be more sensible to judge books 
by asking whether they are read by good 
or bad readers? Hence, very felicitously, 
he proceeds in many directions. 

Let us jump at once to the polemic end 
of the book. The squib lands on the tail of 
what Professor Lewis calls the Vigilants, 
those evaluative critics who lay down the 
law to the young, condemn certain books 
and authors, and thus at the start prevent 
that fruitful conjunction which he describes 
as “ reader meets text.” It follows from his 
thesis that if any serious reader, not casual 
in his approach to literature, has read and 
re-read any book with delight, it is hard to 
claim that this book has no virtue, however 
far it has fallen out of fashion. If one 
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accepts this, final condemnations of books 
once seriously admired are impossible, and 
vigilant criticism is out at one blow—but of 
course so is much else. Are all reversals of 
literary fortune and judgment meaningless? 

Let us leave the polemics to the polemists. 
There remains a core of something serious. 
This approach to literature has several clear 
weaknesses. The first lies in defining a 
good, or serious, reader: Professor Lewis, 
as a religious man, is at home with moral 
concepts and takes this in his stride, not 
altogether convincingly. The second lies in 
the difficulty of application. The third is 
the muzzling effect on critics, who can only 
dispraise what has never been seriously 
praised. But there are two great strengths 
in his approach. The first is a practical 
warning to teachers, not to condemn: too 
absolutely, lest a coming generation which 
will have a different taste be discouraged 
from forming their own views about works 
that have given serious pleasure in the past. 
The second, more important, strength is his 
emphasis on what actually happens when 
people read. In a short book he cannot 


_carry this far, but the experiment—his word 


—deserves to be carried further: dare one 
say scientifically? Pending more exhaustive 
researches, all serious readers can be 
assured of getting some very stimulating 
ideas and a lot of fen from this book. 
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Bushman of the Kalahari 


The Heart of the Hunter 


By Laurens van der Post. 
Hogarth Press. 256 pages. 21s. 


T= remarkable and moving book is Mr 
van der Post’s second instalment in his 
story of the Bushman of the Kalahari 
Desert, a labour of love and true reverence 
for humanity that is rare and memorable. 
The present volume is a much better book 
than its immediate predecessor, “ The Lost 
World of the Kalahari” ; for here Mr van 
der Post steps over the petty worries and 
annoyances of his hard journey, and tells 
us directly what he knows and feels and 
believes about the remote Bushman com- 
munities and individuals whom he encoun- 
tered and came to know and respect. Any- 
one who reads “ The Heart of the Hunter ” 
will surely want to read its companion 
volume but will come back, just as surely, 
(o the greater pleasure and satisfaction of 
the later book. 

Here he takes up the story of his Kalahari 
wanderings when they are nearing an end: 
“on the way out from the central desert ” 
but “still deep in the Kalahari, moving 
slowly through a difficult tract of country 


into which the rains as yet had been unable | 


to break”: the “ Great Thirstland ” of grim 
and mortal memory and reputation. There 
is shortly a wonderful encounter with a 
little group of Bushman, men, women and 
children, who stumble out of the empty 
land in the last stages of exhaustion and are 
revived by the water-cans of Mr van der 
Post’s expedition. With this incident, as 
repeatedly through his book, the author 
brings off to perfection his difficult enter- 
prise of “ personalising ” the Bushman for 
a modern and an urban audience.’ Suddenly 
and splendidly the familiar focus shifts, and 
the vague and squalid figures of a small 
stone age community are refined, and grow 
into people, into persons one can know and 
understand, into human beings one can 
even love and admire. 

All this is strange and good alchemy, and 
the magic continues when the writer turns 
in the second part of his book to his descrip- 
tion of Bushman myth and motive and cos- 
mology. At this point the reader may shift 
a little uneasily in his armchair, and the 
brutal and licentious reviewer, if he has 
managed to retain any feelings of decency, 
will put a bridle on his clattering typewriter 
and tread the keyboard more softly. For 
here, indeed, he is treading on Mr van der 
Post’s dreams, and entering upon “a great 
lost world to be re-discovered and rebuilt, 
not in the Kalahari but in the wasteland of 
our spirit where we [have] driven the first 
things of life, as we [have] driven the little 
Bushman into the desert of Southern 
Africa.” Bushman metaphysics, as they are 
illuminated here, are very beautiful ; but it 
ls sometimes hard to know where they end 
and where van der Postian metaphysics 
begin. And it is sometimes hard to under- 
stand what is being said. 


The passion of the spirit, which would 
inspire man to live his finest hour dangerously 
on the exposed frontier of his knowledge, 
seemed to me to have declined [in our 
modern world] into a vague and arid restless- 
ness hiding behind an arrogant intellec- 
tualism. . . . 

For Mr van der Post, the Bushman stands 
for Man’s pure innocence before the Fall, 
and nobody has argued more cogently than 
he that a lot of knowledge is a dangerous 
thing ; but the manner of his argument, 
once he passes from his experience in the 
Kalahari, becomes sadly obscure. Perhaps 
you have to be Pascal to do this kind of 
thing with any success: as it is, we can be 
grateful to this writer for an unmatched 
description of an almost unknown branch 
of Homo sapiens. There are some excel- 
lent drawings by Maurice Wilson. 


Retreading Africa’s Past 
The Lake Regions of Central Africa 


By Richard F. Burton. 
Sidgwick and fackson. 2 volumes. 436 
and 476 pages. £4 4s. od. 


RITAIN’S new frontiers in _ the 

nineteenth century, whether’ in 
industry or trade, learning or technology, 
or empire-building, were manned by a 
remarkable crop of “characters,” men of 
gusto, originality and, above all, curio- 
sity. One of these was Richard Burton, 
an angry young man from the Indian 
army who went venturing into Africa. 
The sun is setting quickly now on the British 
Empire in Africa, and it is astonishing to 
realise how very short the day has been. A 
hundred years ago the simple geographical 
facts were still being sought. 


This book, splendidly reprinted with the 
original illustrations after just a hundred 
years, is by a brave, difficult, irritable and 
irritating, highly intelligent and highly arti- 
culate man who had bad luck but ranks high 
indeed among both explorers and nine- 
teenth-century Englishmen. Its reprinting 
is another sign of the lively interest of the 
retreating Englishman today in his brief 
African past, which matches the interest of 
the indigenous and emerging Africans in 
the longer past they have lost. It makes 
the best of reading because it is a great 
journey very well told. 


Yet Burton was wrong about the source 
of the Nile and the dogmatic guesswork of 
his unhappy companion, John Hanning 
Speke, turned out to be right. The pub- 
lishers are much to be thanked for these 
volumes, and Mr Alan Moorehead for his 
preface and his part in the project. Now 
we want in the same style, not perhaps 
Speke’s own inferior works on the discovery 
of the Nile’s sources, but “The Albert 
Nyanza,” by Samuel White Baker who, in- 
defatigably and with his indomitable wife, 
sewed the story up. 
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Old World’s 
Roundabout 


Between Oxus and Jumna 
By Arnold J. Toynbee. 


Oxford University Press. 223 pages. 2I1s. 


NYONE who has travelled east of Teheran 
knows that a normal requirement is the 
gift of time. . (“ The bus is not full today ; 
perhaps on Wednesday. ...”) But Professor 
Toynbee, needless to say, is not in the 
normal category. Though he was able to 
allot only four months and ten days to the 
huge tract of wild country that he was deter- 
mined to see, he was blessed with compen- 
sating advantages. He is a celebrity, and an 
eager one, and quickly infects companions 
with his enthusiasm. These three boons 
brought him endless assistance in enriching 
his experience: good fellow-travellers ; good 
drivers ; not one but two Landrovers with 
strong chains ; provincial pundits command- 
ing enough men ard shovels to fill each 
chasm wrought by each frustrating torrent ; 
and British Council officials ready to get him 
to his lorry by dawn even if this meant form- 
ing a rugger scrum to push him on to the 
train. (fn the end, it never did, and the 
gharry that was pressed into service when 
the Landrover jibbed always just got 
through, and hardly ever was he deflected 
from “‘ making a dash” for a snowline on 
which he had set his sights.) 


The best feature of the book is the sense 
of fulfilment that it imparts. Maybe his 
companions began by saying to themselves 
that he was seventy-one, and they must not 
flag first, but—at a guess—they soon became 
as eager as he for more; when he began to 
alter the landscape for them by unfolding 
layer on layer of its history. For, as he 
explains, Afghanistan and the passes 
through it into India are the Old World’s 
greatest roundabout. Round it have swirled 
conquerors and languages, alphabets and 
religions. From its high rank as a channel 
of communication, it was demoted for some 
centuries by the Portuguese invention of 
ocean-going ships. Now, aircraft are bring- 
ing it back into service ; some years hence, 
when the Russians have built the tunnel 
that will link Kabul with their ports on the 
Oxus, it will once more be a main thorough- 
fare. Perhaps he did well to see it before 
it becomes so. 


His book, though an exciting one, is here 
and there hard for ordinary readers to 
follow. Not everyone responds to a visual 
comparison with the Ghutta of Damascus, 
or can jump into the right century when 
Antigonus or the Ghaznavids are mentioned. 
Yet anyone can share a traveller’s joy at 
being alive, or standing where Alexander 
stood, or feel nostalgia at numbering a fast- 
decaying British reproduction of Aldershot 
(Razmak in Pakistan) among the relics of 
past conquests. “ Today I have seen Balkh. 
with my own eyes ” ; to one reader, at least, 
the satisfaction in this sentence is equivalent 
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to that conveyed by Robert Curzon at first . 


sight of Jerusalem. 

For those unready to read with a good 
atlas at their elbow, there is one real draw- 
back to a book issued at a reasonable price. 
The map supplied is hopeless. Tiny num- 
bers denote place-names ; these, which are 
based on date order, have to be hunted up 
in a key that hangs on dates, yet the dating 
in the text is intermittent. A dated itinerary 
is printed separately, but why not have 
helped by printing the date at the top of 
every page ? As things stand, hunting in 
three places is tedious, and the hand holding 
the book has not enough fingers for the job. 


Arbitrary Fellow 
Growing 


“By Leonard Woolf. 
Hogarth Press. 256 pages. 25s. 


oo second volume of Mr Woolf’s 
autobiography covers his time in the 
Ceylon Civil Service, from 1904 to IgITI. 
It ends when he decides that he is in love 
with his future wife and is tired of im- 
perialism: the two motives combined lead 
him to send in his resignation at the end 
of his first home leave. But this is in no 
sense the record of lost years or failure. 
Mr Woolf had been a remarkably success- 
ful young civil servant, had got early pro- 
motion, had gained a reputation for effi- 
ciency and some severity and (like so many 
others) had immensely enjoyed the ex- 
perience of early responsibility in out- 
stations. 

Some fifty years after these events one 
of Mr Woolf’s admirers asked an old hand 
in Colombo what he remembered of him. 
The old hand said: “ Woolf ? Woolf ? 
Yes, I remember him. Very able, but the 
most arbitrary fellow in the service.” And 
one sees what he meant. The trouble about 
Mr Woolf is that he is altogether too many 
people rolled up into one, and his friends in 
Ceylon must have had some surprises, cul- 
minating in his resignation at the beginning 
of a brilliant career. There is the Trinity 
intellectual ; the anti-imperialist (only just 
poking his nose out of the pupa-case); the 
lover of all games ; the lover‘of animals ; the 
severe magistrate and the believer in strict 
administration ; the hater of flogging and 
capital punishment (here alone in the book, 
when he describes what he had to witness 
and supervise, passion flares out); and half 
a dozen others. 

On the whole the administrator, the 
magistrate and the lover of nature have the 
upper hand in this volume, as they should: 
one gets an immensely intelligent and 
detached view of a forgotten world ; and, if 
it comes to that, a view of a partially, but 
not entirely, submerged Leonard Woolf 
that makes one regret that not all the half- 
dozen potential men whom he contains 
could come to maturity. One would have 
liked to see that character who, as he says, 
would have emerged if he had stayed on— 
His Excellency Sir Leonard Woolf, 
KCMG. 
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Other Autumn Books 


In time for the Christmas market, the usual large crop of picture books for grown-ups has 
appeared. With the growing competition in this sphere, publishers can no longer rely for sales 
on beautiful illustrations alone, and there is an increasing tendency for a more scholarly text 
to accompany the pictures. Here are brief notices of some illustrated books not noticed elsewhere 


in this issue. 


The main text of The Horizon Book of the 
Renaissance (to be published on November 6th) 
has been written by Dr J. H. Plumb. “ Into the 
pursuit of art,” he writes, “both money and 
social energy were poured, and the effect was 
as dramatic as the investment of capital during 
the nineteenth century in technology and inven- 
tion—and in many ways similar in its results.” 
Yet with its masterpieces staled by centuries of 
reproduction, it is no easy task to recapture for 
the general reader the freshness, the early uncer- 
tain and diffident promise, the vitality of the 
art, poetry, philosophy and religious life that 
fused into the intellectual richness of the Renais- 
sance in Italy. It is a tribute to the many who 
have had a hand in this book that it succeeds in 
such a large measure. Dr Plumb describes the 
world of violence and war in which the Italian 
achievements took place, the cities, their build- 
ings, their societies and their great artists who 
were “as common as peaks in the Himalayas.” 
There are also biographical sketches by other 
contributors ; Sir Kenneth Clark, for instance, 
writes on Michelangelo, Professor Trevor- 
Roper on Francesco Foscari, the Doge who 
enjoyed the longest ducal reign of the Venetian 
republic. 


Printed in the United States and published 
simultaneously there and in Britain, this volume 
contains close on five hundred well-chosen and 
well-captioned illustrations. 

Ships and Seamen is by a well-known naval 
historian. The illustrations are well chosen and 
the captions lively, apt and informative. The 
book begins with a picture of a Viking ship, 
where the beautiful and the practical were 
combined, and ends with a photograph of a 
Polaris missile, where the flurry of foam and 
smoke have their own beauty, but the rocket 
looks like a bottle. At sea, art and utility often 
go hand in hand and this book respects the 
tradition. 

From the same publisher comes Great Houses 
of Europe. Forty of Europe’s outstanding 
country (and occasionally town) houses are here 
illustrated by large photographs to the accom- 
paniment of textual descriptions of reasonable 
length. The book will be appreciated both by 
those who prefer to do their country house 
viewing from the armchair and by the serious 
minded who want to brush up on the facts 
before and after their tour of inspection: the 
tome is definitely too heavy to take along. The 
houses illustrated cover the Renaissance, Tudor, 
baroque, rococo and classical periods, including 
some interesting Jess well-known establishments. 
There are examples from fourteen countries, 
with Italy holding pride of place. The specimens 
from England are Hardwick Hall, Wilton, Blen- 
heim, Syon, Claydon and Arbury. The descrip- 
tive articles are by different authors, including 
Ralph Dutton, John Sparrow, Sir John Sum- 
merson and Hugh Thomas. The photographs are 
good and well chosen, though the colour repro- 
ductions are disappointing. But on the whole 
the publishers have done a fine job. 

Also from these publishers comes a new 
series called Pleasures and Treasures, attractively 
produced and illustrated books which have 
been printed in Italy. Silver and Clocks both 
trace the evolution of a craft of many centuries’ 
standing. The exquisiteness of some of the 
pieces of sixteenth century silver may come 
as no great surprise ; the elaborateness of medi- 
eval clocks, on the other hand, may, although 
it should be added that they were wanted for 
their snob value, sundials and sandglasses still 
being more trustworthy timekeepers. 

Paintings of the World’s Great Galleries 
contains short histories of thirty of the world’s 
art galleries and a guide to what is rather grandly 
called the principal works in each. The list 
is highly selective. London’s National Gallery, 
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“SHIPS AND SEAMEN. 


for instance, contains about 2,000 pictures ; 79 
are annotated here with rather less than half 
of these illustrated and described. From the 
Tate’s even larger collection, 49 are. selected. 
(Users of this book should note that since it was 
printed Seurat’s Une Baignade, Asnierés has 
been transferred from the Tate to the National 
Gallery.) Nevertheless this book will be useful 
for brief. visits to art galleries, although the 
faithfulness of the colour reproductions leaves 
much to be desired. 

The first edition of Phaidon’s Egypt was 
published over twenty years ago; this third and 
revised edition incorporates further study. It is 
an elegant survey of ancient Egyptian art with 
260 handsome plates of tombs, temples, statues 
and relief work—monuments of fantastic tech- 
nical, as well as artistic, achievement. 

English Furniture for the Private Collector 
is a helpful short guide to pieces of antique 
furniture that might be within the reach of the 
ordinary buyer: it is not concerned with the 
exceptional. “ Antiques for the Small Collector ” 
advises the amateur collector in a more personal 
style, ranging over a wide field. 

The third volume has appeared in the 
Macdonald Illustrated Library. \ Called Geo- 
graphy : Our Planet, Its People and Resources, it 
has many two-page spreads, a glossary of 
geographical-terms and statistical information. 
Designed by Hans Erni, it is extremely well 
produced. 

Lastly The Bodley Head has produced .the 
second volume in its visual history series. Unlike 
the first, which was confined to Europe, 
100,000 Years of Daily Life ranges all over 
the world, beginning with the cavemen and their 
paintings and ending with modern cities and a 
colour photograph of the Parliament building, 
Brasilia. Like its predecessor, the book has a 
ready reference from text to illustrations, and at 
the back there is a chart comparing the details 
of daily life through the ages in different parts 
of the world. 


THE HorIzON BOOK OF THE RENAISSANCE, By 
J. H. Plumb and other contributors. Collins. 
431 pages. £5 5s. 


By Christopher Lloyd. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 223 pages. 50s. 


GREAT’ Houses OF Europe. Edited by 
Sacheverell Sitwell; photography . by Edwin 
Smith. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 320 pages. 
90s. 


SILver. By Richard Came. CLocks. By Simon 
Fleet. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 128. pages. 
27s. 6d. each. 


PAINTINGS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT. GALLERIES. 
Described and annotated by 29 authors. Thames 
and Hudson. 584 pages. £4 4s. (£4 14s. 6d. 
beginning 1962). 


Ecypt. By K. Lange and. M: Hirmer. Phaidon. 
372 pages. 70s. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR THE PRIVATE COLLEC- 
Tor. By Anthony Bird. Batsford. 216 pages 
30s. 


ANTIQUES FOR THE SMALL COLLECTOR. By Gil 
Thomas. Arthur Barker. 160 pages. 16s. 


GEOGRAPHY. Editorial board: Gordon Manley, 
with G. Barry, J. Bronowski, J. Fisher, J. Huxley. 
Macdonald. 360 pages. 50s. 


100,000 YEARS OF Dairy LiFe. By J. Brosse; 
Paul Chaland and Jacques Ostier. The Bodley 
Head. 295 pages. £4 10s. 
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Backbench Opinion in the 


House of Commons 1955-59 
S. E. Finer, Hugh B. Berrington, D. J. Bartholomew 


University College of North Staffordshire 


The division list is accepted by the electorate as useful only as an 
index of party loyalty. How a Member of Parliament spoke and 


voted at the critical binding debate in that private meeting upstairs | 


is Known mostly by rumour or leakage. Yet.there is a means of 
detecting an M.P.’s personal sympathies—means which can provide 
an X-ray of the two great British Parliamentary parties. The 
picture that emerges is somewhat blurred; but it is nevertheless an 
exceptionally interesting image. 


This book presents the picture of the two parties as they were in 
the Parliament 1955-59. It provides a critical analysis of the 
relationship between the social make-up and the shades (or 
divisions) of political opinion to be found in each of them. It 
establishes the political views of individual M.P.s on the one hand, 
and their political and social histories on the other. The task has 
not previously been attempted in any shape or manner, nor has the 
basic material (The Order Paper of the House of Commons) been 
explored systematically before. 


60s. net ($10.00) 





PERGAMON PRESS 


Headington Hill Hall, Oxford 
4 & 5 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
122 East 55th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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| 
| 


Obtainable from any bookseller or from:— 


Publications Department, 60 East 42nd Street, 
5, Bury Street, New York 17, 
London, S.W.1. | U.S.A. 
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Studies in Immigration 
from the Commonwealth 


No. 1 Basic Statistics 
The first of a series of booklets giving the factual background 
to the immigration problem. The first one—to be published 
on November 8th—collects together for the first time estimates 
of the number of immigrants from the individual countries of 
the Commonwealth and from Ireland. 


8 pages; price ls. (1s. 3d. including U.K. postage). 
\ 


if Britain Joins 


A short guide to the economic effects of membership of the 
Common Market, including summaries of the effect on: the 
iron and steel industry, motor vehicles, paper, building 
materials, chemicals, electrical engineering, machine tools and 
wool textiles. 


32 pages; price 6s. (6s. 6d. including U.K. postage). 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 


Come, fill the case... 


Breadless, wineless, sadly songless in an unpoetic wilderness known 
as “‘the doghouse.’’ Such poetic justice may well descend upon that 
dream-filled head of yours. For if you scatter your quatrains to the 
four corners of the living-room, don’t feign surprise when you’re 
hauled onto the carpet—Persian or otherwise—and faced with a 
wife waxing atiything but lyrical. The gist of her few-thousand-word 
sermon being: “The proper place for books is a bookcase.’’ Who can 
deny it? is 


Minty have specialised for years in making superb bookcases that 
house your many-splendoured books in dust-free distinction behind 
very elegant sliding glass doors. Easy on the eye—and the pocket— 
they allow you to go your merry way reading books, buying books, 
for Minty bookcases are sectional and may be started for as little 
as £10.16.0—on deferred terms if you prefer. 


Only at the Minty Centres shown below can you see and buy Minty 
bookcases (and furniture). The Centres are so placed that Minty 
furniture is within reasonably easy reach of most people. If, how- 
ever, for any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send you 
a catalogue and particulars of post ordering. Write to Dept. E.17 
Minty Ltd., 44-45 High St., Oxford. 


make for your 


MINTY centre 


for bookcases that grow on you 


















erk: Hunter & Smallpage Ltd. 
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95 new Hymek diesel-hydraulic locomotives entering service with Britiglwa 


.-- AND BRISTOL SIDDELI : 


Between now and 1963, 95 new diesel-hydraulic locomotives, built by Beyer Peacock (Hymek), will go intog”™™™ 
service with British Railways Western Region. Designed to give much higher availability than the steam 
locomotives they are replacing, these Type 3 locomotives will be used for main-line passenger, parcel and 
freight services in the West of England and South Wales. The Hymek locomotive is powered. by the Bristol 
Siddeley Maybach MD 870 diesel engine of 1,700 brake horse-power. To date, 286 Bristol Siddeley Maz se 
diesel engines have been ordered for British Railways alone. 










F 
Covering a power range from 300 to 3,000 hp, Bristol Siddeley Maybach high-speed diesel engines are ml | 
for a wide variety of applications, from rail traction and marine propulsion to electrical generation and othetf™ : 


industrial installations. They combine the best performance and design qualities of high, medium and low-spe 


diesel engines: light weight and compactness; exceptionally low fuel consumption; and an extremely lov " 
wear rate. gOWE 
he Bris 


rhofa n ] 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED  centrat orrice: MERCURY HOUSE, 195 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON SMiBaf— +1, 


AERO-ENGINE DIVISION: PO BOX 3, FILTON, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. POWER DIVISION: PO BOX 17, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. Shed for. 
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BOWER FOR THIS 
he Bristol Siddeley Pegasus lift/thrust 
irbofan powers the Hawker P 1127 strike air- 
‘'alt—the world’s first VTOL jet aircraft de- 
gned for operational service. 


.»-AND THIS 


The Bristol Siddeley Marine Proteus 
powers the world’s fastest naval vessels, the 
“Brave” class 50-knot Royal Navy 96-ft patrol 
boats, built by Vosper Ltd. 


...-AND THIS 

The Bristol Siddeley Viper powers the 
Macchi MB 326 tandem-seat trainer, recently 
adopted by the Italian Air Force for ail-through 
jet training. 
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for Christmas and New Year! 


SEASONAL HINT: 
Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making your 


Christmas puddings, 


Don’t be vague-Ask for Hai 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 


mincemeat and cakes. 
It gives them an additional delicious flavour. 
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‘GOLD LABEL’ 






8 Prices including 
. ne! a Ea the 10% surcharge 
“uns cee & Co, kD. 
Os. Mihai crag Bottles 41/6 
LS. inc ena 





Half Flasks 21/9 
Quarter Flasks 11/2 
Miniatures 4/3 











CUT HERE 


Most industrial electricity tariffs consist 
of a fixed charge based on the maximum 
demand for electricity by the works and a 
running charge for each unit (kWh) of 
electricity used. Broadly speaking, the 
fixed charge covers the capital cost of 
generating, transmitting and distributing 
equipment for the particular demand and 
the running charge covers the cost of 
generating the units. 

Thus, if the factory maximum demand is 
reduced for the same level of consumption or 
is held constant for an increased consumption, 
the cost per unit will be reduced. This is 
termed improving the ‘load factor’: load 
factor being defined as the ratio of the number 
of units supplied during a given period to the 
number of units that would have been 
supplied had the maximum demand been 
maintained throughout the period; it is 
usually expressed as a percentage. Some ways 
in which load factor can be improved are: 


CONTROL OF MAXIMUM DEMAND 


PENALTY ZONE Z 5 PENALTY ZONS 





A maximum-demand alarm gives a warning 
when the maximum demand is about to be 
exceeded. One of the simplest devices has two 


Electrical Aids in Industry — Data Sheet Pi) 


Load Factor Improvement 


warning contacts, but, as a useful addition, an 
auxiliary relay can be supplied so that non- 
essential load can be tripped automatically. 
The Load Limiter, an automatic device, 
meets the requirements of medium and large 
consumers who wish not only to control their 
system loading to some target maximum but 
also to improve the load factor in order to 
increase the overall economy of the plant. 


EXAMPLES OF REDUCTION IN 
MAXIMUM DEMAND 


Broadly speaking, loads which contain some 
storage element can be transferred from on- 
peak to off-peak times. Examples are: charg- 
ing electric batteries used in industrial trucks 
and road vehicles; pumping loads in drainage 
schemes; water pumping in quarries, gravel 
pits and other open-air workings; large cold- 
storage warehouses; ice-making factories in 
which cost of power is a sufficiently large 
item of the operating expense to make a 
reduced charge acceptable. 

Many processes at times of peak demand 
can, under controlled conditions, tolerate a 
temporary reduction, or even cessation, of 
supply without any serious effect on the 
product. With electro-chemical processes 


such as in the manufacture of hydrogen 
peroxide no difficulty arises from periodic 
interruptions at short or even no notice. 

In a plastics factory the management 
arranged for dies to be switched on by time 
switches one after another early Monday 
morning so at the beginning of work all dies 
had reached their operating temperatures. 

In a certain chemical works compressed air 
is used for blowing out containers for plastic 
material. The nature of this operation is such 
that the consumption of air is spasmodic and 
irregular. The demand-recording meter in 
this works showed that the 18-kilowatt motor 
driving the air compressor was frequently 
cutting in on top of the factory load, thus in- 
curring a higher maximum-demand charge. 
In this case all that was necessary was to en- 
sure that the air receiver only required 
charging at night-time or at other off-peak 
times. It was found that the existing receiver 
had such a small capacity that the pump had 
to operate to recharge it almost every time 
the blowing operation took place. This smal! 
receiver was therefore replaced by a receiver 
of large enough capacity to maintain the 
blowing requirements over the peak periods 
without further charging. 





For further information, get in touch with your 
Electricity Board. or write direct to the Electrical 
Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone: TEMple Bar 9434. 

Excellent reference books are available on 
electricity and productivity (8/6 each, or 9/- post 
free)—* Higher Industrial Production with 
Electricity ’ is an example. 


E.D.A. also have available on free loan in the 


United Kingdom a series of films on the indus- 
trial uses of electricity. Ask for'a catalogue. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Bonn’s Crisis of Confidence 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


ERR ULBRICHT’S embarrassment over sundry conspicuous 
memorials to Stalin in the Democratic Republic may have 
been relieved this week by a tremor of Schadenfreude at the 

spectacle of the agonies of government-making in Bonn. Yet it did 
not take the whoopings of east Germany’s Neues Deutschland to 
awaken the west German public tothe shortcomings of their freely 
elected representatives. “ The situation is shameful. The situ- 
ation is dangerous,” cried the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
with unaccustomed staccato in an editorial on the question, “ Is 
Bonn like Weimar after all ?”. The protestant Bishop of Hanover, 
Dr Hanns Lilje, had sounded a sternly warning note in his sermon 
at the service for protestant deputies before the opening of the 
new Bundestag. “ Anyone who believes that he can do everything 
himself,” the bishop declared, naming no names, “is already on 
the way to dictatorship. Anyone who presumptuously believes that 
hz alone knows the way leads the nation inexorably to disaster.” 
A fortnight later, seven weeks after the general election, the pro- 
fessor of political science at Tuebingen University, Dr Theodor 
Eschenburg, branded the coalition manceuvrings of the Christian 
Democrats and the Free Democrats “an unworthy scuffle for 
power.” In at least one breast disgust flamed into active wrath. 
Dr Manfred Freise, a Godesberg dentist who voted for the Free 
Democrats on September 17th, has started legal proceedings against 
Herr Mende for “ grave breach of promise ”—in that, he alleges, 
the Free Democrats’ chairman has broken an election pledge not 
to take part in a government led by Dr Adenauer. 

In the eyes of the German public all but one of Bonn’s prominent 
political personages have lost personal stature in the bickering of 
the past seven weeks, and they are seen collectively to have reduced 
the likelihood of a strong federal government being formed at an 
extremely grave moment in the nation’s affairs. The admirable 
exception is Herr von Brentano. The foreign minister’s statement 
on Monday of the reasons for his resignation, after six years in 
office, breathed a spirit of personal disinterestedness rarely dis- 
played in postwar German politics. There has been only one 
voluntary resignation from the cabinet since the Federal Republic 
was founded—that of Dr Heinemann, Dr Adenauer’s first minister 
of the interior, in 1950; he dissented from the government’s 
defence policy, and has since joined the Social Democrats. For 
the most part the three successive governments headed by Dr 
Adenauer have shown themselves to be manned, from the top 
downwards, by ministers determined to cling to office at almost 
any price. Herr von Brentano’s withdrawal from the foreign 
ministry, and his rejection of any other post in the contemplated 
coalition government, have introduced into Bonn politics a dis- 
cordant note of personal dignity. 

With Dr Adenauer directing foreign policy more or less all on 
his own, Herr von Brentano has long been in an uncomfortable 
position at the foreign ministry—and looked as if he was. Even 
the many admirers of his latest action remark in the same breath 
that he had been “ little more than a postman.” The Free Demo- 
crats’ demand for a new foreign minister, and Dr Adenauer’s 
apparent willingness to compromise by considering the appoint- 


ment of a Free Democrat as a minister of state alongside Herr 
von Brentano, have implied an intolerable lack of confidence. Dr 
Adenauer has since been toying with the idea of installing the trusty 
Dr Hallstein at the foreign ministry, but to the Free Democrats 
Dr Hallstein and his famous doctrine (that the Federal Republic 
should have no relations with any government, except Moscow, 
which recognises Herr Ulbricht’s regime) are an even more offen- 
sive symbol than Herr von Brentano of the heavy Adenauer hand 
on foreign policy. On Wednesday Dr Hallstein settled the matter 
by announcing that he would not accept the foreign ministry. Herr 
Schréder, hitherto minister of the interior, is being mentioned as 
a generally acceptable successor. So is Herr Kiesinger, the minister- 
president of Baden-Wiirttemberg, who specialised in foreign affairs 
when he was in the Bundestag. But the awkward truth is that 
nobody—well, hardly anybody—wants to be foreign minister under 
Dr Adenauer. 


T is this Adenauer-laden atmosphere of mutual distrust, which 
Herr von Brentano has refused to breathe any longer, that has 
been the chief impediment to the coalition negotiators in their 
efforts to reach a working agreement. The Chancellor’s revocation 
of his decision to resign in 1959, and his continuing delight in 
office, have led the Free Democrats to question the credibility 
of his verbal assurance that, should he be re-elected chagcellor, 
he would hand over to a successor well before 1965. And it is 
Dr Adenauer’s record of high-handedness—and in some particulars ~ 
of sharp political practice—that has prompted the Free Democrats 
to insist on getting as much as possible of the coalition agreement 
in writing. Having drafted a sixteen-page document outlining the 
policies that could conceivably be pursued in common, the Free 
Democrats persuaded their Christian Democratic partners, includ- 
ing Dr Adenauer, to accept it with only a few unsubstantial 
modifications. 

But nobody signed, and Dr Adenauer was ready in subsequent 
talks to belittle the document’s validity after some of its points 
had come under fire from more literally-minded Christian Demo- 
crats. (He did not actually call it a “scrap of paper,” but the 
phrase attributed to him, in reports of a private CDU meeting 
on October 24th which later reached Free Democrat ears, sounds 
not very far from that.) The contemplated foreign and defence 
policies are so vaguely worded as to have scarcely come into dispute. 
It is some of the Free Democrats’ domestic recommendations which 
their prospective partners are hesitating to commit themselves to. 
These include devoting the proceeds of the petroleum tax wholly 
to road building, guaranteeing farmers’ fixed prices, empowering 
the Bundestag (not the government alone) to proclaim a state of 
national emergency, and accelerating war damage compensation 
payments. The Christian Democrats have been trying further to 
limit the competence of the present permanent Bundestag coalition 
committee, in the establishment’ of which the Free Democrats see 
something of a safeguard against subjection to their stronger 
partner. 
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On Thursday it looked, once again, as though the two parties 
were managing to bridge their divergences sufficiently to agree 
to make a go of it in harness under Dr Adenauer. If they could 
not, the expectation had grown that President Liibke would wait no 
longer: he would next week nominate his own choice of a 
chancellor. 


Men Against the Animals 


F BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

HE animals that have killed and cropped their way across 
cas African continent for millennia are in danger of extermina- 
tion, according to the experts.. The animals are in retreat because 
the land on which they feed is needed for farming, and an improve- 
ment in living standards (in itself pathetically small) is increasing 
the pressure on grazing land. They are also in danger of drowning 
in an ooze of sticky sentiment which argues that the interests 
of, say, 2} tons of evil temper called a rhinoceros should be put 
before the economic progress of the African people. But it is 
not only unreasonable, it is also cruel to suggest that the clock 
should be put back and large tracts of Africa made into an animal 
museum for the rest of the world to gape at.. And it is unrealistic 
to think that African governments would accept such a policy. 

The mistake lies in treating the animals of Africa as if they were 
nothing more than museum specimens. They are indeed wonder- 
ful to behold and a rich source of material for the zoologist, but 
it so happens that most of them are edible and the few that are 
not have valuable pelts—the current black market price for cheetah 
skin in Nairobi is estimated at £50. There are parts of Africa 
(and other parts of the world, too, from Scotland to Russia) where 
game animals of all sizes thrive better than domesticated cows and 
sheep and there is a strong theoretical case for arguing that such 
areas should be deliberately stocked with mixed game which could 
be butchered on a commercial scale, at a rate scientifically calcu- 
lated to keep the herds in equilibrium. 

If this theory could be translated into practice it would have 
three advantages. First, and most important for the long-term 
prosperity of the continent, it might check and perhaps even reverse 
the process of soil erosion that is turning areas of once-fertile land 
into desefts resembling the Sahara. This is the direct result of 
over-stocking with domestic cattle. African vegetation is as 
gloriously varied as its animal life ; but cows select from it only 
three kinds of grass, which they proceed to eat to destruction. This 
creates the bare patches that encourage erosion, and» the process 
is helped by scanty and erratic rainfall ; meanwhile the coarser 
vegetation, including thorn scrub, grows unchecked. At the end 
of the cycle, nothing remains of the original pasture but bare soil, 
thorn scrub and elephant grass. Mixed game avoid similar damage 
for the simple reason that the different species live off different 
plants. All vegetation is cropped evenly giving the coarser types 
no opportunity to get out of hand. But there must be a proper 
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assortment of game, starting at the top with giraffes and elephants 
to keep the trees under control and working down to the more tooth- 
some venison. 

The second advantage rises naturally out of this: since the game 
eat more of the available vegetation, the yield in terms of meat is 
also much higher ; estimates suggest that a square mile of marginal 
land stocked with mixed game would yield 95,000 pounds of meat 
(10 per cent of which would be eaten by lions, hyenas, leopards 
and other predators unless these were checked) compared with a 
yield of 45,000 pounds for the same area under European cattle, 
and a mere 16,000 pounds if it were stocked with Masai cattle, 
which are, in certain regions, the biggest competitors for grazing. 
The Masai, who are not on the whole meat eaters, but who keep 
their cattle as a source of blood rather as other farmers keep cows 
for milk, are not particularly impressed by these figures ; but the 
point has been taken in other parts of Africa. So has the fact that 
many game animals mature within one to three years compared 
with 5 years for cattle and yield when dead a higher ratio of virtually 
fat-free carcase. Some experiments are starting in parts of East 
Africa to rotate game with cattle in a 4-year cycle. 

The third advantage of systematic game cropping is that it does 
still leave a spectacle for the tourist ; indeed it has been suggested 
that the tourists might pay handsomely for the privilege of being 
allowed to cull the animals while the butchers followed at a discreet 
distance to whisk the carcase to market. Although the African 
tourist industry is in its infancy, Kenya alone earned £8 million 
revenue from tourists last year despite a marked shortage of hotels 
in the best game areas. The difficulty, however, in duplicating such 
successful enterprises as the Tree Tops hotel, which provides game- 
watching de luxe at £6 a night, is to find similar sites traversed by 
large numbers of game in sufficient variety to attract the average 
holidaymaker who merely wants to see as many wild animals as 
possible in the shortest time. A non-stop air service at just under 
£200 return takes much of the hardship out of reaching the game 
areas of East Africa; and the average outlay per head is then 
estimated at perhaps £6 a day, making the animals useful earners 
of foreign exchange. But until there are more “ packaged holidays ” 
to compare with the three-week tours at £200 available to German 
tourists going round the Tanganyika game parks, people who want 
to see a gnu will continue to take a Green Line bus to Whipsnade. 
The first step that the newly independent African states might wee 
would be to find themselves a good travel agent. 

Until the separate economies of Africa become as dependent on 
tourist revenue as, say, the Swiss economy of today, game crop- 
ping offers the best means of reconciling the conflicting interests 
of Africans on the spot with all those, mainly outside Africa, who 
genuinely believe that the world will suffer a real loss if Africa’s 
wild life dies. There are, however, a number of difficulties about 
putting its theories into practice, most of them concerned with 
marketing. Farmers in the Transvaal who have experimented on 
a small scale with game on their marginal land earned £2 million 
from its sale last year, but outside similar heavily fenced, European- 
style farms it will not be easy to get the carcases to market. 
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ApaOs Cade 





WELL : 
INFORMED 
CIRCLES 


De La Rue rely on skill for their future, not the chance con- 
catenation of tea leaves; but they are pleased to see the auguries 
are favourable. With renewed vigour a young and lively 







management will address itself to the task of further expanding 
the business, to the gratification of well-informed circles who look 
to a bright future for the company. And they should know. 
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“A very exciting paper...” 
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You are a television man, Mr. Collins. Do you think 
television has had a great influence on newspaper 
readers, or do people exaggerate this ? 

No, I don’t think they do. The effect has been very 
great. The process started with sound radio, of 
course. A person who comes down to breakfast 
having listened to an early morning news bulletin 
is an entirely different kind of human being from 
a person who has not heard any news, and is 
looking to his newspaper to bring him up to date. 
For that reason, I think the function of a news- 
paper has changed absolutely fundamentally since 
radio and television came on the scene. 


And do you feel the newspapers themselves have 
fully realized this? That they have adapted them- 
selves to a changed situation? ; 

I think that, to an extraordinary degree, most of 
them haven’t. That, in fact, is what I find so en- 
couraging about the new Daily Herald; it shows 
an awareness no other paper has shown of a 
completely changed set of circumstances. It’s the 
only paper in Fleet Street in which one is conscious 
that something is going on. 


Do you think that ordinary people, who have not got 
a Fleet Street background, as you have, are already 
aware of this ? 

They must be, I’m sure. (I don’t think the process 
of change is complete, yet; Pil tell you why in a 
moment.) Because the Herald is unique in Fleet 
Street at present. There are other papers which are 
admirable pieces of presentation, but no more 
admirable than they were two or, if it comes to 
that, ten years ago. The Herald is really evolving. 


Could you give an example of the way the Herald is 
emerging as a documentary newspaper; explaining 
and commenting on the news? 

Yes. This issue, for example, to take one at 
random. On page 3, where once you would have 
had another page of miscellanequs news, there is 
an article about the United Nations’ plans for 
peace. Now, that was written on the assumption 
that most of the readers had already heard the 
news of Hammarskjéld’s death, and were now 
really concerned to know more about its im- 
plications, and about the working of the UN as a 
whole. 


You have probably noticed that these page 3 articles 
are a regular feature, under the headline ‘* The 
Daily Herald Explains.” What do you think of the 
series as a whole ? 

Oh, very good. I thought the ones on the Common 
Market, for instance, were excellent; and I know 
what a difficult subject it is to give a lead on, 
because I’ve already sought to do something 
about it on television. Of course, the Herald has 
an advantage over us in this respect, because 
people can go back and re-read . . . important with 
such a complicated subject. The whole series is 
an excellent idea. 


Grand old men are out 


It certainly seems to be a success. Now, what do 
you feel about the leading articles in the Herald? 

Well, frankly, I think the leading article as such is 
out of date. It belongs to the nineteenth century, 
when there was a grand old man in the back room 
laying down the law. The only purpose a leader 
achieves is to induce certain thoughts in readers, 
and you can achieve that more successfully by 
informative and intelligent comment elsewhere in 





ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


NORMAN COLLINS 
LOOKS AT 

THE NEW 

DAILY HERALD 


Norman Collins, Deputy-Chairman 
of Associated Television, has been 
connected all his life with sound 
radio, television, newspapers and 
publishing; and is himself the author 
of many novels. Mr. Collins 
welcomes the re-emergence of the 
Herald as a newspaper for people 
whose minds work. 


the paper—as the Herald does in those articles 
we've just discussed, for example. 


Do any other examples occur to you? 

Well, Malcolm Muggeridge, for instance. I'm 
schizophrenic about him. I disagree with nearly 
everything he writes, but he’s a superb journalist 
. .. the best of his kind in the country, and the 
Herald is entirely right to give space to such first- 
class writers as this. Which brings me to another 
thing. I very much welcome the reversal of the 
policy which says that you can’t have any articles 
more than three hundred words long. This is very 
exciting and I hope it’s the beginning of a general 
trend. You really have something to read in the 
paper and surely that’s what you want. 


Yes, indeed. Also something light, even frivolous, 
to read, don’t you think? Do you approve of 
Henry Fielding’s column—or do you feel that a 
gossip column is out of place in a radical paper ? 
I’m quite sure it isn’t. I don’t think this one Jooks 
sufficiently like a social column at the moment, 
though. One thing I feel is important in a feature 
like this is that the contributors should be the sort 
of people who normally would enjoy the sort of 
life they are describing. 
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You think the Herald must forget all about political 
or social gulfs here ? 

Ido. And just have a really brilliant social column. 
Effectively illustrated, too—that’s important. 


Is there any one step you feel the Herald could take 
that would be a really major step forward? 

Yes, there is. The Herald is in process of becoming 
a very exciting paper. In my opinion, it would be 
even more exciting if the make-up and typography 
matched the contents more. I don’t think it /ooks 
as good as it is, yet. 


Aim: the new young people 


1 see. And now, what about the new Daily Herald 
advertising theme: “* People whose minds work 
know the Daily Herald gives it to you straight” ? 
This means the younger people, from late teenage 
upwards; and particularly the better educated, more 
thoughtful and critical generation that is growing 
up now. Do you agree they're the Herald’s coming 
readers ? 

I think the aim is absolutely all right, and [ think 
the Herald is moving in that direction. But I feel 
(and my 17-year-old daughter confirms this) that 
the paper could still get: much closer to this 
generation; give them much more than it does now 
of the things that interest them. 


Do you mean serious things, or lightweight things ? 
Oh, they want both. It’s a curious generation; 
quite different from the one before; it’s musical 
both in terms of classical music and pop; its 
tastes in art and entertainment are far more 
catholic, and I think you must have a much wider 
cultural sweep to reach large numbers of them. 
It would be a terribly clever thing if the Herald 
became a paper known widely for its music and 
its ballet and its discs and its theatre and books. 
That would be getting really close to the late 
teenage and upwards. And, of course, much more 
about science. That’s vital to this generation, too. 


You made it clear that you are not a Socialist. 
Could you say why, then, you feel able to say a 
good word (because, in spite of your criticisms, you 
have been enthusiastic) for a paper which is definitely 
left of centre? Is it just because, as a former 
journalist, you admire the Herald’s improvement 
professionally ? 





Oh, no, certainly not. Two reasons. Firstly, | 
deplore the passing of the News Chronicle. | 
know the Herald is in no sénse another Chronicle, 
and has, fundamentally, another type of reader in 
mind. Nevertheless, [ very much hope that it will 
also take over a large number of dispossessed 
Chronicle readers who have nothing whatever in 
common with the baby they found on their 
doorstep on that amazing morning of the Daily 
Mail take-over. 


And the other reason? 

That I believe it is very, very important indeed that 
one should have all shades of political opinion 
in the Press. I think it is absolutely vital that the 
Herald should exist; that there should be a real 
radical alternative to the other popular papers. | 
feel that very deeply and fervently. One need not 
be a Socialist to feel that. ... 
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Assuming that most of the cropping would take place inside today’s 
game reserves, the carcase might lie 20 miles from the nearest road 
and hundreds of miles from the nearest market. Butchering an 
animal the size of an elephant deep in the bush, and removing a ton 
or more of meat, is not going to be easy. A fair success has been 
achieved in Uganda where butchers systematically cull hippo- 
potomus on the river banks and get the meat to native markets in 
still-ed-ble condition, but the project obviously presents a challenge 
in terms of transport and refrigeration. 

A second difficulty arises from the meat surplus already existing 
in some of the biggest game producing countries, and most particu- 
larly in Kenya, where local Africans cannot afford to buy what is 
already on the market however heavily subsidised. And the game 
meat that could be produced cannot be exported to the Rhodesias 
and South Africa where it could command a premium, because these 
countries will not allow in meat from areas where rinderpest is 
prevalent. Canning the meat in small tins for export makes it un- 
competitive, while big cans, which could be sold at competitive 
prices, need to be sterilised at temperatures that destroy the palata- 
bility of the meat. It is not proving easy to find ways of preserving 
game meat without making it prohibitively expensive. The tradi- 
tional biltong (dried salted meat which can be made, among other 
things, from elephant) is cheap and still finds a market, but more 
sophisticated African palates are said to be turning against it ; the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations is spon- 
soring experiments with dried meat powder. Too much, however, 
still seems to be left to the energy and initiative of the loca) game 
departments who between chasing poachers and fighting cuts in their 
budgets have neither the time, resources nor staff to carry out proper 
scientific trials. The first step may, indeed, be to raise the profes- 
sional qualifications needed for the job of game warden on which 
the success of any game cropping experiment will depend. Very 
few have qualifications in any of the biological sciences, yet if they 
are to supervise the building up of game herds to levels where they 
will provide a yearly surplus for market (numbers today are well 
below this level) they will need more than the ability to hold a 
rifle and a devoted willingness to meet expenses out of their own 
pocket. 

If game cropping is viable it could become an important part of 
the African economy. As much as a quarter of the continent in- 
fected with disease and tsetse fly, to which game is apparently 
immune, might be stocked permanently with these mixed herds. 
If it is not viable, wild game in the numbers known today must 
disappear from the continent. It is no use crying over dead zebras 
unless the people whose. land they occupy are given some good 
reason for keeping them alive. African politicians politely explain 
that Europe and North America are not still stocked with wolves, 
bears. and buffalo although a baby brown bear is every bit as 
cuddly (and dangerous) as a baby lion. 


La Peste 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


TORIES of sadistic practices need not, just now, be bought 
S under the counter in Paris; they are to be found in such 
tespectable papers as Le Figaro and La Croix, and, with a wealth 
of repulsive detail, in the political weeklies. The stories told are 
of men and women beaten up in cold blood ; broken limbs left 
unattended for days ; victims strangled in the woods around Paris ; 
half-dead people dropped into the Seine for the river to finish them 
off. The victims are Arabs, their alleged persecutors the forces of 
law and order. All this is the sequel to the Algerian demonstra- 
tions in Paris on October 17th. 

When, on that night, thousands of Algerians swarmed into the 
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centre of Paris to protest against the curfew, nobody expectéd that: 
the police would treat them gently ; the Paris police claim that 14: 
of their members have been murdered by Algerian terrorists since: 
April. But the full story is only now beginning to be told. First,: 
no weapons whatsoever were found among the demonstrators. : 
Secondly, those detained in a stadium for further “ investigation ”: 
were not all demonstrators. The policemen, it is widely reported, 
picked their “culprits ” throughout Paris on “looks.” The public! 
was not supposed to know what was happening to the Algerians: 
herded in the Palais des Sports. Journalists were not allowed in, | 
but a soldier, there on duty, sent an eye-witness account to | 
Témoignage Chrétien. He describes the frightened Algerians | 
emerging from a Black Maria, their hands protecting their heads, » 
and being made to run the gauntlet of the policemen’s violent 

blows ; the rest of his account contains further horrifying details 

of the ill-treatment meted out to the detained Algerians. As to the 

Moslem .dead, those picked out of the Seine from time to time are 

alleged by the survivors to be only a small proportion. Too many 

questions are left unanswered. 

Few believe that, the Algerians having been taught their 
“lesson,” order will now reign in Paris. The Algerians have too 
little to lose. The 8.30 p.m. curfew imposed on them was the final 
blow. To understand why, it is not necessary to go far away from © 





Nanterre: Algerians in Paris 


the famous tourist places. The Goutte d’Or is within walking 
distance 6f"the bright lights of Pigalle ; the shanty town of Nan- 
terre is within easy reach of the Champs-Elysées. There are some 
150,000 Algerians in the Paris area, including only 8,000 women 
and 22,000 children. Even those who have their next of kin with 
them send money back to Algeria for the maintenance of entire 
families. Poor, and spurned by most landlords, the bulk of the 
Algerians live squalidly, five or six to a room. For them to be 
confined to their “ homes.” for the evening is much worse than for 
the members of the affluent television society. Many Algerians 
claim that they dare not even go out shopping for fear of being 
picked up by the police. 

The Arabs came to France from North Africa looking for higher 
wages and a better life ; and, as the Algerian war has disrupted the 
life of their home country, to escape the rigours of Algérie francaise. 
They now have cause to wonder whether France is not turning 
algérienne. The French authorities have argued that the curfew is 
designed to protect the Moslem community from the FLN (rebel) 
organisation. But the FLN could not have invented any better 
tactics for a recruiting drive. 

It is not the purpose here to analyse the full cycle of colonial 
rule, revolt, repression, terrorism and war. What is now interesting 
is the reaction of Paris to this new phenomenon. Letters from 
liberal Frenchmen, indignant and ashamed, have been published in 
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the press. Former resistance people have recalled the time when 
it was the Jews who were being herded into the sports grounds of 
Paris. But most people, perhaps becoming inured, seem to be taking 
it all in their stride. The pressure for an investigation into the 
alleged cruelties expresses the fear that the French public may get 
accustomed to such practices, and the spread of the Algerian disease 
may be blamed on the victims alone. 

In truth, the allegations about the treatment of these Algerians 
in Paris ought not to have come as a shocking revelation. Worse 
things have been happening in Algeria, where few now deny that 
torture has been widely practised for years. There have even been 
some prosecutions for torture, though, as yet, no sentences. Thus 
the war has turned even the horrible into the routine. Ordinary 
Frenchmen could claim that they knew what went on in Algeria 
only by proxy, through the tales of their national servicemen. It 
is now beginning—but only beginning—to come home to them that 
it can happen here in civilised Paris, where the minister of culture 
is the author of a novel called “ Man’s Estate.” And where next ? 
War has always been the best carrier of the plague. 


Facing Mount Kenyatta 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NAIROBI 


igo days ago Mr Jomo Kenyatta was explaining that he could 
not be held responsible for some of the wilder statements of 
Kenya politicians because he was in no position of command. He 
was “a general without an army.” Within two days he changed 
this situation by accepting a month-old offer to put himself at 
the head of the country’s largest party, the Kenya African National 
Union. In the present tense mood of Kenya the metaphor he 
chose was perhaps too belligerent for comfort, but judgment may 
be suspended until it is seen in what direction he intends to 
march his troops. 

Nearly all his supporters accept that his first task is to reorganise 
his army, whose discipline has been lax in many units. Ever since 
rival Kanu candidates crowded into the February elections and 
thus lost several seats for the party on split votes, it has been 
notorious for brotherly strife. Recently there have been some 
improvements : Mr Oginga Odinga, the party’s vice-president, 
once relished his vendetta against his fellow Luo, general secretary 
Mr Tom Mboya. But since Mr Odinga was assaulted by a political 
opponent two months ago, his public utterances have been almost 
saintly in their exhortations to tolerance and unity. Others have 
followed his example. 

Even so, Mr Kenyatta needs—and knows that he needs—to 
close further the ranks of his party. The squatters who have moved 
in anticipation on to European farms ; Mr Paul Ngei, who has 
encouraged the squatters by repeatedly demanding the eviction 
of white farmers ; even the clandestine actions of the proscribed 
Land Freedom Army, aie all associated with Kanu and the Kikuyu. 
This has damaged the party’s reputation. 

This week Mr Kenyatta said in an interview that he does not 
like dealing in names but only in policies—his way of avoiding 
censuring Mr Ngei. But he added, “I intend soon to lay down 
the framework of policy for my party and I will discipline anyone 
who fails to speak inside that framework.” He has also emphasised 
two points particularly relevant to his own Kikuyu : there shall 
be no revenge for anything that happened during the Mau Mau 
emergency, and the time for oath-taking is past. 

Plans for party reorganisation will become apparent this month. 
Elections to official posts in the party are due. They should bring 
into the executive not only Mr Ngei but other ex-detainees known 
more for ability than for recent extreme statements. One such is 
probably Mr Fred Kubai. There will also be a drive to win members 
in areas hitherto conceded to the rival Kenya African Democratic 
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Union, both in Nyanza province and on the coast. One sensible 
scheme Mr Kenyatta is known to favour is the creation of a 
number of party. vice-presidents who would be placed strategically 
throughout the branches. 

In face of the new offensive by Kanu its rival, Kadu, has become 
more eager to divide Kenya into regions, with an upper house of 
its proposed federal parliament holding powers to check the demo- 
cratic lower house. Kadu has avoided setting out in any detail 
its plans for the division of powers and resources, so that it cannot 
easily be attacked before the constitutional conference that will 
probably be held early next year. But probably half the projected 
regions are economically unviable and it seems impossible that 
such a structure would be flexible enough to fit into a federal 
framework embracing east and central Africa as its supporters 
claim it could. 

Despite the vagueness of the plan, Kadu leaders are busy gather- 
ing allies abroad. The president, Mr Ronald Ngala, had little 
success when he approached Mr Nyerere at the opening of the 
University College at Dar-es-Salaam last week. But Kadu claims 
that both main Uganda parties are in favour of regionalism and 
plans to hold a conference with them soon. At home the drum- 
ming up of support for regionalism has taken a sinister turn because 
Kadu speakers reject as too sophisticated for their audiences any 
explanation of checks ‘and balances and simply resort to tribal 
emotionalism. Replying to an opposition motion this week which 
deplored speeches by two Kadu parliamentary secretaries, the 
minister for internal security admitted that tribalism had never been 
so rife as now, or the country so close to an explosion. 


HE Kanu tacticians are aware that regionalism has its roots in 
i: the fears of smaller tribes that the Kikuyu may dominate the 
central government and district administration—and that these 
fears centre on land, education and the civil service. Kanu is 
preparing a policy statement which offers to strengthen the powers 
of local government. This may go as far as giving local authorities 
power to control land transfers and education through secondary 
school. It also points out that most civil servants in the provinces 
will anyway be under the control of local authorities, who engage 
and pay them. But a strong central government is necessary in 
a country whose economy will tend to be unstable for several 
transition years. 

The migration of the governor, the finance minister and the 
minister of agriculture (and Mr Mboya) to London during the 
past fortnight has hinted at the perilous state of the economy. Mr 
Blundell is particularly worried that the scheme for resettling the 
Highlands has proved unacceptable to the white farmers and feels 
that until the scheme is altered the economy, based mainly on 
European agriculture, is bound to decline. A farming member, 
Mr Maconochie Welwood, has moved that the government declare 
the true financial position and say what it intends to do “ to avert 
the grave peril of moving to independence in a bankrupt country.” 

The most effective action to avert this peril can come from 
Kanu and Mr Kenyatta, If they take the initiative to remove the 
fears of the regionalists, and further display some unity in support 
of their policy, tension would ease considerably and Kanu might 
be seen as a worthy government-in-waiting. They need to appear 
worthy to Mr Maudling when he visits Kenya soon—and they 
must have proposals ready well in advance of the constitutional 
conference. Like Tamburlaine, Mr Kenyatta has a choice of white, 
red or black banners for his troops to hold. If he marches them 
forward with black banners as a sign that a unitary government must 
crush regionalism before anything else, tribalism is likely to develop 
to Congo proportions. If he sends them out with white banners to 
symbolise tolerance and understanding, Kadu leaders will have less 
occasion to speak—as they do ominously now—of civil war next 
year. 
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Port 

in the 
Twentieth 
Century 


BY OUR SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


ORT wine, everyone knows, is less a 

drink than a _ national institution, 
traditionally used for the Loyal Toast. 
The business of making, shipping and 
selling port is less a trade than a way of 
life. All the essential characteristics of 
both the wine and the way of life date 
back to the eighteenth century, when the 
Methuen Treaty (1703) first guaranteed 
the wines of Oporto a market in England. 
This can best be appreciated in the 
Factory House at Oporto, finished in 
1795, where the shippers can seat sixty 
to dine at one table, surrounded by the 
splendours of Ionic pilasters and Chippen- 
dale furniture, eighteenth century porce- 
lain, glittering chandeliers and, of course, 
the best of food and drink. Perhaps the 
amenity of the trade is more characteristic 
of Portuguese than of British commerce 
today, but to the visitor from England it 
appears as refreshing and old-fashioned 
as the way of life at a Cambridge college 
or an Inn of Court, and more graceful, 
more removed from twentieth century 
squalors than either. 

Port has always been produced in the 
same way since the technique of blending 
brandy with wine, and one wine with 
another, was perfected. At the vintage— 
earlier than usual this year, thanks to an 
exceptionally fine summer—the bunches 
of grapes are heaped into shallow stone 
tanks, known as lagares, and trodden. 
For two days or more the treading con- 
tinues, while the juice ferments into wine. 
When the wine is ready (a judgment 
related, like everything else in the process, 
to the type and quality of port desired), it 
is drawn off, and brandy is added to stop 
the fermentation. In winter, after heavy 
rains have swelled the waters of the 
Douro, the wine is carried downstream 
to the entrepot opposite Oporto at 
Vila Nova de Gaia by boat, or, less 
romantically, by train. There it is stored 
until the moment of shipping, and there it 
is nursed into the various types of tawny, 
ruby and white, which go all over the 
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world but particularly to Great Britain. 
There, too, the tasters create the glories 
of the trade, the vintage ports, blended 
from the best wines of the best vineyards 
of the best years. 

The whole process has all the appeal of 
any immensely accomplished and ancient 
craft. The coopers in Oporto, for example, 
make, as they have always made, magni- 
ficent oak casks with a skill that depends 
very little on scientific tools and enorm- 
ously on a sure hand and eye. Your 
correspondent is far from wishing that 
either port or its makers should suffer 
unduly under the pressures of the 
twentieth century. But the pressures are 
there, and must be come to terms with, if 
port is to survive in anything like its 
present form. 

Port has survived disasters in its time. 
One can still see whole hillsides along the 
Douro which were once terraced and 
covered with vines, but were abandoned in 
the late nineteenth century when the phyl- 
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loxera struck. Nor did the last war and its 
aftermath help the trade, since it became 
difficult to ship from the bar of the Douro 
to England (hence no vintage was declared 
in the great year of 1945) and because 
fewer and fewer people laid down port in 
the old style. The shippers were 
cushioned from feeling the effects to some 
extent by the exceptionally low cost of 
labour in Portugal, but now this prop is 
being removed, as it is being removed 
from all forms of agriculture throughout 
the West. Almost 37,000 persons, most of 
them young men, emigrate from Portugal 
each year. In a predominantly peasant 
nation such a rate is bound to affect agri- 
culture severely; and in the Douro region 
there are other factors. 


At the time of the vintage men and 
women used to come from all over Beira 
and Tras-os-Montes to pick and tread the 
grapes, for six shillings a day and their 
keep. But since the present regime em- 
barked on extensive public works in the 
area—three dams are built or planned in 
the mountains near the Spanish frontier ; 
new roads take cars and motor-coaches to 
places where only horses, mules and 
donkeys could carry you thirty years ago 
—the workers find less uncertain employ- 
ment within their grasp, and take it. The 
result is that women, old men, and boys 
predominate in the lagares these days. 
Even in Vila Nova de Gaia the coopers, 
who get ten shillings a day and inherit 
their craft from their fathers, may be 
expected slowly to dwindle in numbers 
as the enticements of modern industrial 
rates of pay are felt. 


Fortunately for port the danger signals 
have been seen. The Port Wine Trade 
Association has been advertising port in 
Great Britain extensively, and the results 
have been felt in a rise in sales exceeding 
the most optimistic forecasts—stimulated, 
no doubt, among other things, by the sub- 
stantial reduction in the duty in 1958. 
Habits of port-drinking are changing too, 
it appears: it is no longer the drink of 
charwomen, squires and dons alone. Port 
as an aperitif, port as an all-the-year-round 
drink, port for women ; these are the new 
selling points. Certain rationalisations 
now in progress between the companies 
should facilitate the better organisation 
of port production and merchandising. 
The two kinds of change may make it 
possible to confront the difficulty of 
rising labour costs and the expense of 
installing more refrigeration plant and 
machinery to replace “good old smelly 
feet” in the making of wine. It is just 
as well: the only alternative is a steady 
rise in the price, with its probable con- 
comitant of dwindling sales, to the point 
of—but there, we must all hope that it 
won’t happen. 
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Two facts worth remembering : (1) Shell-Mex and 
B.P. are supplying Sir Robert McAlpine & 
Sons with all the fuel-oils and petrol needed in 
the construction of Richard Thomas & Baldwin's 
new strip mill at Llanwern and when it’s com- 





SHELL-MEX AND B.P.LTD HELP BUILD FoR THE FUTURE 





pleted Shell-Mex .& B.P. will supply the huge 
quantities of fuel-oil needed to runit. (2) This mill 
when completed, will bé among the most modern 
in the world: it is just one of the big new projects 
that Shell-Mex and B.P. are concerned with. 
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the passport 
to all markets 


Presenting details of all your products to 

all potential markets at Home and Overseas — 
United Kingdom KOMPASS, comprehensive, 
accurate and multi-lingual —is shortly 

to be published in this country. 


KOMPASS is up-to-date, international and 
technically unsurpassed. 


KOMPASS Registers are standard works of 
reference, already published or in preparation 
in all European countries. 


KOMPASS is unique— Managing Directors 
and Top Executives are invited to find out why 
when the District Information Officer calls. 


Kompass is published by: 

KROMPASS Register Limited 
R.A.C. House. 

Lansdowne Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Telephone: MUNicipal 2262 


in association with Brown Knight & Truscott Ltd. (Printers and 
Lithographers) and Engineering Ltd. (Publishers of Engineering) 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared’ partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Lull before 
the Boom? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


IKE a tropical storm with a personality of its own, the upward 
movement of the American economy seems to have lost some 
of its force and direction. The new mood of uncertainty 

among businessmen and economists who had been confidently 
expecting a prolonged period of expansion is reflected in Wall 
Street, where the climb in equity prices that began well before 
the rise in business activity has been arrested, with many industrial 
issues losing most of the gains they had registered over the past 
year. The slowdown has been most disconcerting to professional 
forecasters ; a poll of business economists revealed that, while 
most of them still expect industrial production and the gross 
national product to reach new records next year, their latest pro- 
jections are below their earlier predictions. 

This change in mood caused by the shift in the economic weather 
is not shared by the Administration’s policy-makers who, para- 
doxically, had been slow to acknowledge the end of the recession 
‘partly because they were seeking congressional action on a series 
of stimulating measures) and had been surprised by the rapid pace 
of the recovery. Now, however, Washington appzars undismayed 
by the current lull ; indeed, officials seem to be making up for 
their tardiness by almost excessive optimism. They put on a 
bold front before the newly renamed Business Council, an organisa- 
tion composed of the leading executives of the nation’s major 
corporations which holds periodic consultations with government 
officials. A rift had developed between the Kennedy team and 
the council, so that the recent meeting was devoted largely to 
dispelling the notion that the Administration was anti-business ; 
but the officials in attendance also spoke about the economic out- 
look in a manner calculated to bolster the sagging spirits of 
businessmen. 

The Administration is not unaware of—or insensitive to—the 
statistical barometers that indicate 4 slackening in the pace of the 
advance, a slackening which is keeping unemployment and excess 
capacity at relatively high levels. But its officials do not think 
that the slowdown justifies any great alarm and argue that some 
let-up should have been expected after so rapid a rise from the 
low point of the recession. While private economists interpret the 
mild demand for bank credit as a sign that demand as a whole 
is sluggish, this can also be viewed as evidence of the healthy 
degree of corporate liquidity. In the Administration’s view the 
current situation may be no more than a pause for the regrouping 
of expansionary elements. 

The storm cloud that Washington fears is not the one on the 
mainland, arising from the cross-currents in the economy, but 
he one out at sea: the deficit in the American balance of inter- 
national payments. President Kennedy’s recent call to his cabinet 

hold down government spending was motivated, at least in 
part, by the prospect of renewed pressure on the dollar, and Mr 
Walter Heller, the chairman of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, warned the Business Council that if. “creeping inflation ” 
in 1962 required restrainis, these might stifle the economy before 


full employment was achieved. In recent weeks the Administra- 
tion has been demanding that both wages and; profits be held down 
in order to assure non-inflationary growth arid to lessen the need 
for overt government action, whether by tightening credit or cutting 
government spending. 

While Washington is demonstrating that it is heeding some of 
the sermons delivered at the meeting of the Initernational Monetary 
Fund in Vienna, the business community has been wholly 
absorbed in conditions at home. Although:the output of goods 
and services increased from an annual rate df $516 billion in the 
second quarter to $526 billion in the third; the rate of advance 
slowed down and it will take a sharp rise to reach the Adminis- 
tration’s estimate of $540 billion in the fourth-quarter. The strikes 
in the motor industry—and stoppages in the factories which supply 
it—were clearly responsible for most of the slip in the production 
index from 113 in August to 112 in September ; now that output 
of cars is being raised to provide dealers‘with a full line of new 
models, the downturn should be reversed quickly. But a sustained 
rise in production depends upon an increase in demand, which so 
far has been quixotic as far as cars are concerned ; sales of other 
durable goods are reported to be rising although much more slowly 
than manufacturers and retailers had expected. Stocks of such 
goods are still fairly low, but the fear is that hesitancy on the part 
of consumers may sap the momentum provided by such building 
up of stocks as has taken place. 


HE becalmed state of consumer demand is not altogether sur- 
prising. In the last three business cycles consumer spending 
was a sustaining element during the decline and did not make itself 


felt as a stimulant until well along in the recovery. The patiern © 


seems to be repeating itself, although the lag has lasted somewhat 
longer than usual in spite of the fact that personal incomes have 
increased at a faster rate than in past recoveries. This makes 
some people wonder whether the confidence of consumers has 
been shaken by three recessions within six years and by increas- 
ingly intractable unemployment in each successive recovery. But 
there has been no real consumer strike ; instead, spending on 
services is rising, suggesting that consumers are turning away from 
durable goods in favour of the new status symbols—education, 
investments, travel and recreation—that come under the category 
of service expenditures. War scares usually stimulate buying, but 
the Berlin crises—and the Soviet resumption of nuclear tests—szem 
to have had the reverse effect, while prospective buyers ponder 
whether or not to put their money into fall-out shelters. 

With consumers responsible for about two-thirds of total spend- 
ing on goods and services, they are a key element in the business 
outlook and even a marginal shift in their habits could have pro- 
found repercussions. Their laggard performance is disturbing, but 
surveys indicate that they plan to increase their spending on 
appliances, cars and soft goods ; with personal incomes at record 
peaks and with hire purchase debt declining, there is no doubt 
that they have the means to do so. But until there is more concrete 
evidence about what people think of the new cars the strength 
and the duration of the expansion in activity will be hard to 
measure. 

This is because the level of consumer demand has a major 
impact on business spending for new plant and equipment and 
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the lag in sales seems to have caused some postponement of capital 
outlays. But a strong pickup in consumer demand would almost 
surely set off a rise in business spending, particularly now that the 
Treasury has announced its intention of liberalising its tax depre- 
ciation policy and providing tax credits for industrial equipment 
as well. It is estimated that in 1961 such expenditures will fall 
only a little short of the 1960 total of $35.6 billion, which is a 
remarkably good showing compared with the sharp drop that 
followed the 1957-58 recession. The estimates for 1962 indicate a 
rise of about 5 per cent, which does not constitute a boom level, 
but if consumers as well as the government are lending encourage- 
ment the possibility of a much higher rate cannot be ruled out. 

Washington is understandably anxious to see the economy mov- 
ing forward at a fast pace ; it does not want to repeat what happened 
in 1959, when the Eisenhower Administration was forced by balance 
of payments difficulties into a restrictive policy before the economy 
had reached the boom stage. The Federal Reserve Board is con- 
tinuing its easy credit policy, with the result that in September 
the money supply increased by $1.2 billion, the largest monthly 
rise in over three years. The obvious intention is to make funds 
available for increased borrowing by corporations and consumers, 
at least until demand shows signs of straining resources. And 
in spite of its insistence on a balanced budget in fiscal 1963 and 
its determination to economise on non-essential spending for the 
remainder of the current fiscal year, the fact is that the Govern- 
ment’s outlays, particularly for defence, are scheduled to increase 
during the next six months; this will help to stimulate a new surge 
in economic activity. 

The current pause, in fact, may be an ominous one, like the 
calm before a storm. For the slackening in the rate of the advance 
does not seem to reflect a basic change in the economic climate, 
but merely a short-lived hiatus between the period of recovery and 
the period of expansion. The elements of a far from moderate 
boom are present and the danger is that the forces of the govern- 
ment, consumers and business will move forward in concert. This 
would pose a formidable problem because it would inevitably put 
pressure on wages and prices and might force the government into 
unpopular restrictive measures. But Washington would rather 
encourage a boom, and risk having to keep it under control, than 
sit back and let nature take its course. 
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Politicians-in-Chief 


T is not merely the usual reluctance of old soldiers to fade away 
I that has brought General Eisenhower back into the forefront of 
politics, nor merely boredom in his retirement, nor even his alleged 
jealousy of President Kennedy’s vaulting popularity. The Repub- 
lican party is already running hard for the congressional elections 
in 1962, and since Mr Nixon bowed out to concentrate on 
California, where he is trying for the governorship, there has been 
no national leader to bridge the gap between left and right, to rally 
the fainthearts and revitalise the weary. Mr Eisenhower has always 
been the party’s most popular bridge-builder. And, finally, though 
General Eisenhower continues to urge loyal support for Mr 
Kennedy over Berlin, he is not above girding at such lesser targets 
as the Peace Corps—“a juvenile experiment” was how he 
described it during a speech made last week in the mayoral cam- 
paign in New York—and he continues to believe profoundly in the 
sacredness of a balanced budget. “ Immoral deficit spending must 
stop” he proclaims, and asks “‘ What’s going to happen to this 
country if it can’t pay its debts?” 

It was, apparently, the slighting allusions to the Peace Corps 
which made President Kennedy abandon his attempts to remain on 
friendly terms with his predecessor and decide to intervene in 
person in the election for Governor in New Jersey. Last week it 
seemed certain that the President would not risk his prestige by 
committing it too heavily to the support of the Democratic can- 
didate, Mr Hughes, who seemed certain to be beaten by the liberal 
Republican, Mr James Mitchell, President Eisenhower’s Secretary 
of Labour ; his victory seemed all the more certain after the ex- 
President, in his new role, had made a triumphal tour in his friend’s 
support. But reports that Mr Hughes was gaining ground in New 
Jersey, reports also that Mr Wagner, the Democratic Mayor of 
New York, who is seeking re-election, might be losing it, may have 
helped to decide Mr Kennedy. At any rate, he announced that he 
would make personal appearances on Thursday in both places. 

General Eisenhower has also been campaigning in San Antonio, 
Texas, where a non-liberal Republican is challenging the traditional 
Democratic hold on the House seat in a special by-election. The 





Economists’ Weather Map 


“ Business-Cycle Developments ” contains no interpretation 
or forecasts and those who use it must not expect automatic 
guidance ; they must also make allowances for factors such 
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HE three charts on the right are taken from “ Business-Cycle Develop- 
ments,” a new monthly publication* of the Department of Commerce 
which brings together, in chart form, some 70 of the most important 
measurements of economic activity, with other data to aid the reader in 
forming a judgment about the future. It has been circulating in govern- 
ment offices for some time and is now offered to the public in the hope 
that its extremely up-to-date information (made possible only by the use 
of computers) will help economists, knowledgeable businessmen and others 
to determine what is happening and, perhaps, to smooth out some of the 
fluctuations in the business cycle—for example, by regulating their stocks 
more wisely. The figure in the circle on the charts gives the latest 
month or quarter which is plotted ; for wholesale prices it is October. 
In addition to its promptness, the great virtue of the report is that it 
groups indicators according to their relation in time to the changes in the 
business cycle (recessions, from peak to trough, are shaded in the charts). 
About 30 are classed as “leading” indicators because they reach their 
peaks or troughs before the “ roughly coincident ” ones which move with 
economic activity as a whole. There are also 7 lagging indicators. Of 
the three shown at the right, that for profits (before taxes) is a leading 
indicator, wholesale prices a “roughly coincident” one and unit labour 
costs a lagger. These classifications, as well as the fixing of the historical 
turning-points, are the work of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


as strikes and international tension. But at his press conference 
introducing the publication last week Mr Hodges, the Secretary 
of Commerce, pointed out that with profits rising so sharply 
in the second quarter, wholesale prices stable and unit labour 
costs falling, at least until September, the omens for further 
expansion were favourable—even though some other indicators 
were pointing downward. 


Profits on each dollar of manufacturing’ sales 





* Obtainable from Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC, $4 a year, single copies 40 cents. 
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DO YOU FLY BECAUSE YOU ENJOY IT 


or just because you’re ina hurry? 


By his second or third crossing, the transatlantic 
traveller begins to be critical. He appreciates the speed 
— but where has the pleasure gone? It hasn’t — if 
you fly on our Shamrock services.On these services, 
the speed is provided by the latest Boeing jet liners 
and the pleasure begins at the beginning. Why? 
Because aione among airlines we offer: 

THE 11-POINT TAKE-OFF You can fly to America 
from any of eleven cities in Britain—London, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Blackpool, Liverpool, 
Leeds/Bradford, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol, Isle of 
Man—saving perhaps hours of cross-country 
travelling. 


a 


| ji ideeel 


THE LUCULLAN INTERLUDE Relaxing, before the 
long hop, in the comfort of Dublin Airport, you will 
find a restaurant where the food is as superb as any- 
where in the world—each dish a creation cooked and 
served to highest international standards . . . Dined 
and wined, legs stretched, lungs freshened—you 
discover the next pleasure... 

SMILING IRISH EYES, sparkling property of the 
air hostesses—beautiful, soft spoken, thoughtful 
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and efficient—that you will meet whether you fly 
Ist Class Golden Shamrock or Economy Class Silver 
Shamrock. If you’re a traveller first class, your eyes 
will light up at the sight of — 

THE GOLDEN SHAMROCK MENU starred with 
such delicacies as Broiled Liffey Salmon or Limerick 
Ham Bunratty style, with Pouilly Fuisse 57 or 
Charles Heidseick 53. Travellers who know, place 
Golden Shamrock food in a class by itself. 

THE 2-POINT TOUCH-DOWN Shamrock services 
give a choice of flights not only to New York, but 
also to Boston. On which thoughtful note, we wish 
you goodbye—until your next transatlantic trip. 
DUTY FREE SHOPPING The Shamrock trans- 
atlantic service gives you time enough at Shannon to 
make profitable purchases at the International Duty- 
Free shopping centre. 





Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky has been 
distilled, matured and blended in Scotland by suc- 
. ceeding generations of the Gloag family: since 1800. 


: Unmistakably a distinguished whisky, understand- 


ably rare. 


In case of difficulty about supplies, please writé to us at the 


address below. 


spans 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 








LETC CAL GLACE BEE 
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ATTENTION 
IMPORTERS! 











... the leading source of 
quality products in the United States. 


No matter what you may be in the 
market for—wonder drugs or earth- 
moving equipment, home appliances or 
machine tools—you'll find them in New 
York State... in quality, in quantity, and 
ready for shipment. To locate suppliers 
that will satisfy your specific needs, 
write :— 

STATE OF NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 


OF COMMERCE, DEPT. EE-3, 230 PARK 
AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


a 
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A box of 


du MAURIER 


carries twenty 
beautifully packed 
full size 
filter tip cigarettes 
made from 
the finest 
Virginia tobacco 
that money 


can buy. 


Twenty Exceptional Cigarettes 


for 4/6 
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contest is an interesting one. The Republican candidate, Mr 
Goode, is a new-style conservative of the grimly anti-communist, 
anti-spending type of Mr Tower, who carried off Vice President 
Johnson’s senatorial seat in May in the first such Republican victory 
Texas has known since Reconstruction. The Democrat, Mr 


Gonzalez, of Mexican extraction, is a liberal who would be a 


valuable asset to Mr Kennedy but the President is confining his 
support to heartening messages. 


Best Deficit Forward 


Te estimate of a $6.9 billion deficit in the federal budget for 
the 1962 fiscal year, which ends next June, is vulnerable to 
attack from two quarters—from the liberals who think it is not big 
enough to sustain economic growth and expansion and from the 
conservatives who think it shocking to have a deficit at all in a year 
of recovery. The President’s call to his cabinet to d:smantle all anti- 
recessionary spending and economise elsewhere and the tenor of 
the mid-year budget review which appeared last weekend show that 
it is the Republican charges of fiscal recklessness—particularly 
trying to a man who is “ very hard with a dollar ”»—which concern 


FEDERAL SURPLUSES 
AND DEFICITS 


") Cash budget 
a rest In national income accounts accounts 


rs 


TF s6 


WHERE SPENDING IS 
GOING UP- 


Major notional security, 
international and 


2 
fs 
O 


1953 
” ESTIMATED TOTAL INCREASE IN 
EXPENDITURE IN 1962 OVER I96! 
= $7-°5 BILLION 


Fiscal years 





Mr Kennedy most. Last year’s deficit, which was mostly Mr 
Eisenhower’s responsibility, was $3.9 billion and in January the 
outgoing President prophesied a surplus of $1.5 billion for the 
present year. But revenues are still held down by the recession to 
$82 billion while expenditure, put at $88.9 billion is growing, mainly 
because of defence costs, which are non-political, but also because 
of the misfortune of a bountiful harvest and the failure of Congress 
to limit agricultural production. 

The authors of the budget review insist that a $6.9 billion deficit 
is non-inflationary while unemployment and excess capacity con- 
tinue to loom so large and that neither the domestic price level nor 
the balance of payments is likely to suffer. For the first time 
they have included charts showing that both budget expenditures 
as a whole. and domestic civilian spending still remain a fairly 
stable proportion of the growing national product. But the most 
striking innovation is the discussion of a third measure of budget 
deficits and surpluses and their impact on the economy—the cal- 
culations in the national income and product statistics issued by 
the Department of Commerce. The so-called cash budget, which 
differs from the regular accounts in that it includes the giant 
government trust funds and excludes certain intergovernmental 
transactions, is by now fairly familiar ; it shows an estimated deficit 
of $8.4 billion for the present fiscal year. 

The national income accounts yield a very different figure— 
a deficit of only $0.2 billion. This is because they exclude all 
capital and credit transactions and record federal receipts and 
spending on an accrual rather than a cash basis. For example 
they include the tax liabilities of corporations, the most volatile 
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element in federal revenues, as they ain and not when payment 
is made—which is on average about siximonths later—and so give 
a more realistic picture. On the hasjs of the national income 
accounts the budget, which has stimulated the economy through- 
out the calendar year 1961, may exert & mildly restraining effect 
in the second half of the present fiscal} year. This may be offset, 
as the Director of the Budget suggestdd early this week, if it is 
possible to continue an easy monetary policy. But Mr Kennedy’s 
liberal critics may be hard to satisfy if hi submits a conventionally 
balanced budget for fiscal 1963 (as he has promised to do unless 
there are unforeseen increases in defeng: spending), if unemploy- 
ment shows no real signs of falling. 
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Saturnalra 


A’ six minutes past eleven local time Igst Friday week, American 
space scientists lost their collective inferiority complex, the 
cure being effected by the sight of a Satérn rocket 20 storeys high 
disappzaring from view with all eight jengines firing full blast. 
Whether the cure proves permanent is Zoing to depend on how 
Saturn behaves during subsequent trialt. The American space 
programme has been ham-strung from} the outset for want of 
big rocket engines equivalent to those us¢d by the Russians. This 
has put severe limits on the size of payload that could be put 
into orbit and, what is worse, has obligedfengineers to cut corners, 
in an attempt to save ounces, in ways $that explain the failure 
of a good many space shots made in tht past. It is still touch 
and go whether Project Mercury can mgster sufficient power to 
get an astronaut not only off the ground put also into orbit, even 
under conditions infinitely more crampf}d than those endured 
by the Russian space men. 

Saturn will change all this ; the first ve 
a total thrust of 1.3 million pounds again 
the Atlas, which up till row has been 
The fully developed Saturn should achiev 
thrust, which puts it in the same class 
launchers. With this amount of power 
Aeronautics and Space Administration h 
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THE CIVIL WAR}: 


There can be no question that the sever 
q great American Republic materially dim 

grandeur, and impairs its prestige in the 
power is indisputably curtailed, and its empire, ! 
of the New World and the imagination of the Ol 
shaken. It is one thing to reign over a whole e 
to reign over only half. It is one thing to com 
and another thing to command only twenty. 1 
a great discouragement to lose a splendid territ 
extent even now, and which is capable of indefi 
South. But this, we are assured, is not the rj! ground on which 
Secession is so vehemently dreaded and denoun $d by the citizens of 
the Free States,—and we credit the assuran:B. They fear that 
Secession once permitted will not, stop short €f wide and general 
dismemberment ;—that severance between Nort? and South if con- 
summated—at least if consummated without a t€rrible and deterring 
conflict—will be speedily followed by severanc@ between East and 
West, between Pacific and Atlantic States, perhajf= even by indefinite 
and continuous separation ;—and that, ultimataly, in place of one 
great Republic—which was very grand and whicit every one dreaded 
and admired, America will present half a dogen moderate sized 
Republies—which will attain no marvellous dimfnsions, and which 
no one need adulate or fear. In a word, they appkhend the fate and 
the character of the South American revolted col¢nies of Spain. We 
take leave to say that the apprehension is not edraplimentary sither 
to the moderation of their views or to the vigour # their nature. 
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it plans to put a three-man space capsule into orbit round the 
earth within the next two to three years, but for its ultimate target, 
the moon, much bigger engines than Saturn’s will be needed. This 
will require a technical advance in some ways much bigger than 
that which divides the Saturn from smaller rockets like the Atlas. 
The German-born designer, Mr von Braun, obtained the power 
required by Saturn by harnessing together eight rocket motors 
of individually modest thrust, a system that is also used by the 
Russians, but that has never found much favour with other 
American rocket engineers. The Nova family of rockets intended 
to take men to the moon and beyond calls for completely new 
rocket engines each of which will have as much power as all 
Saturn’s eight put together. NASA expects the first manned 
orbital flight round the moon to take place by 1965. 
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Jets’ Third Man - 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

bas three-man commission appointed by President Kennedy 

to suggest a solution for the long-standing and complicated 
dispute which grounded most of the nation’s airlines for seven 
-days in February has finally completed its task and made 
public its unanimous recommendations. The dispute arises from 
the conflicting claims of two trade unions—one representing the 
pilots and the other the flight engineers—to supply the third 
member of the crew in the turbojet aircraft which most of the 
large American airlines now use on their long flights. All previous 
attempts to resolve the issue have failed, including one by the 
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FTER seventeen om Dams in existence 

years the pro- @ . 
gramme for develop- 
ing the resources of 
the Missouri river basin is now about one- 
third complete, and both the benefits and 
the problems involved are becoming 
clearer. About $2 billion has been spent, 
of a federal investment expected to total 
about $6 billion. Four of the six huge 
earth dams spanning the wide, shallow 
river valley are now virtually finished and 
the other two are under construction. 
Lakes up to 200 miles in length cut like 
a blue slash through the brown prairie ; 
they have brought a new world of water 
recreation to the people who live in this 
semi-arid region. Though the great 
floods which prompted the programme 
have not recurred, the dams, and the 
levees along the lower river, were credited 
with averting some $183 million in dam- 
ages in 1960. In 1954 the improvement 
of the channel made possible the start 
of commercial navigation as far upriver 
as Sioux City, Iowa ; this is tiny, but grow- 
ing steadily. The output of power from 
the dams has made possible the rapid 
electrification of the  sparsely-settled 
Great Plains. Some 847,000 kilowatts of 
generating capacity was installed by the 
end of 1960; about 900,000 kilowatts 
more is being built. Storage capacity for 
about 87 million acre-feet of water has 
been constructed. Irrigation—the top- 
priority use for this stored water—has 
been the notable laggard; fewer than 
250,000 acres are receiving water, com- 
pared with the target of 4 million. 


WYOMING 
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under construction 


The next few years are likely to bring 
the sharpest test yet of the peculiar 
administrative arrangements for man- 
aging this river development in which 
1o states and 7 federal agencies are 
involved. The idea of a public corpora- 
tion, like the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
was rejected when the programme was 
authorised in 1944. Instead, Congress 
merged the divergent proposals of the 
Army’s Corps of Engineers and the 
Department of the Interior’s Bureau of 
Reclamation ; it gave the former the 
responsibility for flood control and 
navigation and the latter the respon- 
sibility for irrigation and _ electric 
power, thereby building in the conflicts 
which have beset the programme ever 
since. Projects are co-ordinated by an 
elaborate framework of committees, 
through which serious disputes sift up- 
ward to Congress or to the President. 


T would be difficult enough under nor- 
I mal conditions to provide “ balanced 
multiple-purpose service” to all the 
diverse interests involved in a river basin 
whose 529,000 square miles cover one- 
sixth of the continental United States, 
from the high plains of Montana to the 
humid lowlands of Missouri. The job has 
been made more difficult by eight suc- 
cessive years in which the run-off of 









water into the reservoirs has been only 
about 75 per cent of normal. The prin- 
cipal controversy to emerge has been 
between the consumers of electric power 
upriver, who want water to go through 
the generators in the winter, and the 
cities, shippers and barge lines down- 
stream who are interested in releasing 
water during the summer to maintain the 
channel depths for navigation. 


The dispute was carried to the White 
House last spring when three Democratic 
Senators from upriver states—Mr Mans- 
field and Mr Metcalf of Montana and 
Mr Burdick of North Dakota—formally 
asked President Kennedy to make the 
Army stop “ unwise and illegal” releases 
of water from the reservoirs for naviga- 
tion. An amendment to the basic legis- 
lation gave “beneficial consumptive 
uses” priority over navigation where 
waters rising in the upper basin are con- 
cerned. The Attorney General now has 
the task of determining whether electric 
power can be considered such a “ bene- 
ficial consumptive use.” 

One solution to the dispute—but a 
costly one—would be resort to “ slack- 
water navigation,” which employs fre- 
quent dams to economise on water. 
Another way out would be to build steam 
electric plants, perhaps using the local 
lignites, to supplement power from the 
dams when the river is low; one local 
group of consumers has already asked for 
a government loan to do just this. Partly 
to block such a development and to dis- 
courage the building of more government 
transmission lines, 14 private mid- 
western electricity companies have just 
offered to supplement the supply them- 
selves—a move in tune with the strategy 
that has been adopted by private elec- 
tricity firms all over the country. 


Whatever the Attorney General de- 
cides, the tug of war over the Missouri’s 
waters is certain to continue. Irrigation 
unquestionably has priority over naviga- 
tion and as it develops will add to the 
demand. Nothing, at this point, would 
help as much as another of the great 
floods of the nineteen forties, caught and 
held in the reservoirs. 
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Drums (non-returnable) along the Athabaska 





Under the midnight sun of Canada’s far North-West, 
a line of barges creeps into Yellowknife—a gold- 
mining settlement on the desolate shore of a great lake. 
Their load—cyanide in drums—is prosaic, perhaps ; 
but it has completed an adventurous journey that 
started 10,000 miles away at an I.C.]. factory in 
England : by sea across the Atlantic and through the 
Panama Canal to Canada’s Pacific coast ; down-river 
by barge, overland again for many a rugged mile, 
down-river once more to the waters of the lake itself. 


Such odysseys are not uncommon forI.C.I. chemicals, 


The influence of I.C.I. research and production 
is felt today in every corner of the globe 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London, S.W.1 


PRI73H 


and least of all for I.C.I. cyanide. Known for 50 years 
as the key for unlocking gold and silver from their 
ores, it is used almost everywhere these precious metals 
are mined—in the Australian deserts, in the rolling 
hills of Southern India, in the mountains of Colombia 
and the uplands of Fiji. And, like so many I.C.I. 
chemicals, it is no stranger to the engineering industries 
of Europe. Cyanide case-hardening salts from I.C.1., 
as well as degreasing solvents and metal pre-treatments, 


play a part in the production of everything from 


hypodermic needles to agricultural machinery. 
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American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
.sations, to which both groups are affiliated. 

The airlines have had no agreed policy among themselves for 
dealing with the problem and for years there have been 
strikes, strike threats and picketing in almost every set of negotia- 
tions between the companies and either of the two trade unions. 
There was great tension in the cockpit itself, and internal disputes 
raged within each union. Finally one airline, anxious to get its jets 
into the air before any of the others, temporarily resolved the 
dispute by putting four men in the cockpit: three pilots and an 
engineer. But this “solution” was costly for those airlines that 
adopted it, especially since some of their competitors flew with 
only the three-man crew required by the government. The situ- 
ation ultimately exploded into a seven-day strike by the flight 
engineers’ union which led, because of the public interest involved, 
to the creation of the commission headed by Professor Feinsinger. 

The panel’s preliminary report, issued in May, was received 
with great disfavour by all the groups involved and _ its 
final judgment may not fare much better, although the commission 
worked hard to find a solution acceptable to everybody. Its recom- 
mendations call for bringing the size of the crew down from four 
to three on the airlines which have four men in the cockpit. In 
the transitional period engineers with mechanical backgrounds will 
be given enough flight training, at the airlines’ expense, to enable 
them to relieve the pilots in an emergency and manipulate the flight 
controls. But they will not be required to take off or to make 
landings. This is the recommendation that will undoubtedly be 
the most difficult for the pilots to swallow, since up to now they 
have insisted that the engineer be a fully qualified pilot. An 
equally bitter pill for the engineers is the commission’s recom- 
mendation that they give up their existence as a separate trade 
union and merge with the pilots’ group. A number of their 
branches have done this already, but the national leaders bitterly 
oppose the idea of giving up the union’s separate identity. 

If the commission’s proposals are followed, all engineers hired 
by the airlines in the future will be pilots. Any pilots now 
employed are to be safeguarded for at least a year, and perhaps 
for as long as four years, from any loss in pay which they may 
suffer if the reduction in the size of crews means they have to fly 
aircraft on which the scales of pay are lower. The engineers would 
receive similar guarantees. The presidents of American, Eastern, 
Trans-World and Pan-American Airlines have all agreed to accept 
the recommendations (in spite of the heavy financial burdens they 
would impose on the companies at a time when money is short), 
because they represent a fair solution to a complex problem. But 
what the two unions will do is still uncertain. 


Britain in the Middle West 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ST LOUIS 


N increased interest in British quality goods, from woollens 
A to motor cars, is expected after the two-week “ Festival 
Britannia” in St Louis which ended last Saturday. This pros- 
perous metropolitan region has a population of about two million 
and accounted in 1960 for some $2.5 billion in retail sales. French 
and Italian goods have been promoted successfully by similar means 
in recent years, but the market has been virtually untapped by 
British exporters although Britain buys considerable quantities of 
food, machine tools and consumer goods in the Middle West. 

Festival Britannia was sponsored by Stix, Baer & Fuller, per- 
haps the most enterprising of St Louis’s three big department 
stores, in co-operation with British exporters and the British Board 
of Trade. In addition to elaborate displays in the firm’s downtown 
store and in its two suburban outlets, various civic events were 
keyed into the festival. The Essex and Kent Scottish Regiment 
from Canada performed with the St Louis Symphony and the 
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City Art Museum and public library put on special events. To 
arouse interest two sergeants from the Household Brigade per- 
formed the ceremony of the Changing of the Guard and a double- 
decker bus from London rumbled about the city’s streets ; buses 
of this type have not been used in St Louis for many years. — 

The plate glass was removed from a number of display windows 
at the firm’s downtown store and the block-long frontage along 
Washington Avenue was transformed into a series of English shop 
fronts. Inside the main store was a replica of an 18th-century 
pub, where beer, stout and ale were dispensed at appropriately 
warm temperatures. All three stores were stocked with British 
edibles—part of $1 million worth of merchandise accumulated by 
18 buyers from the store who visited Britain for the purpose. The 
recorded chimes of Big Ben marked the hours. Ballad singers and 
bagpipers performed, and Sotheby’s, behind a replica of its London 
front, displayed a Cézanne still life valued at $160,000 ; outside 
British newspapers and magazines were on sale. 

The festival marked the opening of a special exhibit by the 
British Board of Trade, “ Britain Past and Present,” which hence- 
forth will be on display elsewhere in the United States. It depicts 
through scale models the old and new in architecture, transport, 
industry, inventions, art, education, farming, textiles, interior 
design and other subjects and includes, inevitably, models of 
Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle and the Tower of London. 
But the Tower is dwarfed by Calder Hall and the 16th-century 
Harvard House is compared with new blocks of flats in St Pancras. 


Cross of Silver 


Jennings Bryan and bimetallism. But now it is the price of 
silver itself which is in question, not its possible monetary effect 
upon the price level in general. Today silver plays a modest part 
as legal backing for the American currency and the Treasury buys 
and sells the metal at prices that have remained unchanged since 
1946. Since then the demand for silver for industrial uses has 
grown, particularly for photographic film, but the Treasury’s will- 
ingness to sell at a fixed price has prevented the market price from 
rising ; buyers can always count on satisfying their needs there. 
The result is that the Treasury’s stock of “free silver ” (silver not 
needed as currency backing) has been shrinking ; this year it has 
fallen from 124 million ounces to 45 million. 

To prevent its stocks from being completely exhausted in six 
months or so (and the Treasury itself is constantly in need of 
silver for minting new coins) the Administration is having to make 
a rapid reappraisal of its silver policy. Several courses of action are 
open to it. It could raise the official price of silver or it could 
suspend its own sales, thus freeing the commercial price. Either of 
these steps would disappoint silver users, but would gratify the 
producers, the representatives of the western silver states, and the 
struggling lead and zinc miners ; silver is produced largely as a 
by-product in these mines. Alternatively the Treasury could take 
steps to liberate part or all of the 1.7 billion ounces of silver 
reserved at present as legal backing for the currency ; this would 
provide more silver for the coinage and please the industrial users, 
though not the producers. 


ete has not caused such a stir since the days of William 


Recently the Treasury launched a full-scale study to help the : 
Administration make up its mind. It is under the direction of Mr ~ 
Roosa, to whom control over all matters concerning silver and gold — 


was quietly transferred last month. Up until then authority over 
official silver policy rested, at least nominally, with the Director of 
the Mint. Since September she has been Miss Eva Adams, long an 
assistant of Senators known as spokesmen for the silver producers. 
But the unsuitability of this appointment was realised in time and 
she was not allowed to take over the office until this week when it 
had become an empty honour. 
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You're a shade too conservative 








: : € you talked to IMPALCO about Aluminium !) You may be surprised at the progress made in properti 

P as strength, machineability, castability, costability, malleability and all-round ability. Aluminium i oe 

senior member of the metals family these days. Many firms of unimpeachable scabies ne ee 
are using it, 


impalco 
















Imperial Aluminium Company Limited - Birmingham 














Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 


‘interested in trade with these expanding 


markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 
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THIS 


7S THE 
EAST... 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 + Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool and in the United States at New, York » Agency in Germany at Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited HEAD OFFICE: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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Improving Export Finance 


in the British Government’s reactions to the ever-present 
complaints from exporters that they are being handi- 
capped in world markets by inferior credit facilities. The 
Treasury can (and should) still point out that the balance of 
payments benefits not from the physical shipment of goods 
overseas but from payments for those shipments ; and it can 
also point to the always sobering reminder that manufacturers 
in the United States, Germany, France and the rest are also 
complaining to their own governments that their credit facili- 
ties are inferior. Britain has a clear interest in avoiding an 
export credits race, which is most likely to be won by the 
country whose foreign exchange purse is the longest ; and 
for this reason the Government for many years laid prime 
emphasis on the conventions embodied in the Berne Union. 
It has become quite clear, however, that to all intents and 
purposes the Berne Union is dead. In particular, its limitation 
of export credit insurance to a period of five years has become 
increasingly unrealistic, as competition for major capital pro- 
jects has intensified and as the buyers in countries short of 
foreign exchange have been able to demand and get credit 
for ten and fifteen years. Last April the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department made a major new departure, still not 
sufficiently appreciated in British industry : its arrangements 
for long-term financial guarantees give British exporters of 
capital goods a flexible facility that is the envy of their rivals. 
But the critics in Britain still have two main worries—first 
about the availability of adequate finance under the long-term 
guarantees ; and secondly about the rate of interest on it. 
The City has been talking a good deal about the handicap 
that high interest rates impose on export finance, and this has 
been seen as a general argument for getting rates down. Those 
who believe that the recent level of interest rates should be 
tegarded not as a crisis level but as the norm in Britain’s 
Present circumstances have the more reason now to consider 
some special easing for export finance. Export credits, admit- 
edly, initially appear in the balance of payments book-keeping 
a burdensome exports of capital, but they are the form of 
capital exports that is most quickly and most surely requited in 
future receipts. In the world trading conditions of the sixties, 
Britain must regretfully set its cash preference a little lower. 
What form should any improvement in export credit 
lacilities take ? This is the question now being debated, 
hot without heat, within the Government and between it and 
the City. It can certainly be maintained that the actual facili- 
ties now available to the British exporter—leaving aside the 
interest rate for the moment—are extraordinarily good. 


[int has been a distinct change in the past year or so 


Finance up to five years is available without much difficulty. 
The ECGD provides credit insurance cover up to 95 per cent 
—in the United States the Export-Import Bank has only just 
entered this field. This business has been expanding so fast 
in Britain that the Government now needs to raise the present 
limit of £1,000 million on ECGD guarantees. Finance in 
this range could nearly always be raised from the clearing 
banks even before the Bank of England gave them facilities 
for re-discounting this export paper once it was within eighteen 
months of maturity—which has meant that a five- or seven- 
year advance for export finance holds the promise of a future 
addition to the bank’s liquid assets. Similar facilities exist 
in other countries ; but by and. large access to the capital 
market is easier for the average firm in Britain than in Conti- 
nental countries, where the capital market is much narrower. 
The closer connections of the banks with industry there may 
make finance easier for the big, well-connected firm—but may 
cause difficulties for the firm that lacks such connections. 


R= money in Britain is limited, however, to a term of five 
and at most seven years, and this is also the limit of the 
normal credit insurance cover provided by ECGD. Its new 
facilities for guaranteeing longer credits, which are granted 
direct to the overseas buyer and thus get away from the form . 
of “ supplier’s credit ” which technically is all that is affected 
by the credit insurance conventions, are limited to major 
capital projects, and applications are subject to special scrutiny. 
But the scheme has got off to a resounding start ; since April, 
cover has been agreed in principle on five projects valued at 
about £69 million, of which the loan element will be some 
£53 million. A number of other projects are in the pipeline. 
The finance is being provided mainly on a joint basis between 
the clearing banks, providing credit up to seven years, and the 
insurance companies, which take the later maturities—even 
the maximum of fifteen years or so is rather short for their . 
liking. A number of insurance companies, and also pension 
funds, have joined a consortium arranged by Lazard Brothers, 
in which the participants have each indicated their maximum 
commitment, standing prepared to put up money to that limit 
as the need arises. Some other merchant banks have made 
approaches of the same kind, but so far no second consortium 
has been set up. Finance can, of course, be raised without 
such arrangements—Hambros and M. Samuel are active in 
shipping finance. So far, it seems, no serious project put 
before ECGD under the new scheme has fallen down for lack 
of support in the City. . Looking to the future, however, one 
cannot feel sure that existing channels are sufficient to cope 
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with a substantial continuing demand for five- to fifteen-year 
money ; and although the present scheme does provide for 
recourse to Government money under Section III of the 
Export Guarantees Act, this is essentially a last resort. 

What of interest rates? No exact international com- 
parisons are possible. The current rate in London has recently 
been 74 per cent—1 per cent above Bank rate charged by the 

clearing banks, and a small turn on the rate on industrial deben- 
tures asked by the insurance companies for taking up an un- 
quoted security. The half per cent cut in Bank rate and the 
fall in fixed-interest yields may now reduce this to 7 per cent. 
These rates are not above the effective lending rate charged 
by banks in many Continental countries—though Holland, 
Switzerland and the United States are clearly cheaper. Other 
countries, however, do offer specially favourable rates on 
export finance. Thus the Belgian National Bank has quoted 
two re-discount rates, one for export paper and one 
for the rest. The Bank of France maintains a stable, and 
normally lower, rate for export paper. In Germany the agency 
dispensing the old counterpart funds from Marshall aid pro- 
vides export finance at 6 per cent, and the Government has 
been plagued by angry shipbuilders to give them credit at 
5 per cent. Official finance at these rates is undoubtedly 
cheaper than London market rates—which in turn set the 
rate for Government money through Section III. It has to 
be remembered, however, that in most cases the cheap 
Continental finance is available in strictly limited quantity ; 
the average rate for export finance there is appreciably higher. 

So far, the City and ECGD have been able to find few 
indications that the current level of London rates has resulted 
in a loss of business, though the City would add that it has 
fears for the future. High interest rates are of relatively 
small significance on a short or medium term credit. It is 
for the large capital projects that they may be decisive—such 
as for a ship that has been chartered out at a fine margin. 
This was one of the considerations in the much publicised 
difficulty in financing a tanker for the Naess group, but here 
it was not the decisive one. The project fell through because 
while City institutions agreed to finance the ship that was to 
be built in Britain they refused to provide parallel finance for 
a companion ship to be built in Germany—it was there that 
construction costs were cheaper but the builders were initially 
unable to arrange the credit. A complicating element in 
this case, which is often found in tanker finance and generally 

“works to the advantage of British builders, is that where the 
long-term charter from the oil company is in terms of sterling, 
the shipowner is nowadays reluctant to commit himself to a 
long-term commitment to repay over the years in another 
currency such as marks or guilders. 

The broad picture that emerges is thus that Britain’s present 
framework of financing facilities is good, but may need under- 
pinning by the assurance of finance for the “ difficult ” period ; 
and that interest rates, while they cannot be said to be greatly 
out of line with those in overseas capital markets do penalise 
the British exporter where he has to compete with. an overseas 
competitor who has access to specially favourable official facili- 
ties. Against this background, here are the main alternative 
routes of reform. 

(1) An exporter’s Bank rate. If the Bank of England 
established a special and lower re-discount rate for export 
paper, Britain’s competitors in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade could hardly inveigh against a form of 
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export subsidy that some of them use themselves. And it 
should be possible to establish a preferential rate for this quite 
distinct purpose without running into the major difficulties 
that would be involved in a general move to a two-tier struc- 
ture of interest rates. But any such innovation would have 
major implications for the banking system and official finance, 
If the preferential rate is to be passed on to exporters in 
cheaper bank overdrafts, the re-discount facilities must be 
used by the banks (in contrast with their existing facility for 
export paper, which does the trick simply by permitting a 
book transfer from advances to liquid assets). Thus the mass 
of bank finance for exports would be refinanced from official 
funds. Given the flexibility of official financing arrangements 
in Britain this would raise technical rather than fundamental 
difficulties. The question is whether this is the most economi- 
cal route to achieve the desired result. On the one hand it 
gives a general boost to all exporters. The obverse of this, 
however, is that it is unselective, and indeed misses altogether 
the really important cases—the relatively few capital projects 
needing finance for ten or fifteen years. 

(2) A special Export Finance Corporation, believed to be 
favoured by the Bank of England. This is an old friend. 
There is nothing to be said for a corporation set up in the 
traditional City way, with the banks, insurance companies and 
other institutions putting up the capital. The warning is 
visible.. ICFC, FCI, CDFC—how many people even re- 
member what they mean? The fate of all these institutions 
has been that the sponsors, jollied along into putting up the 
initial capital, have thereafter neglected their charge and even 
regarded it as a rival, 

(3) If the new corporation leans on City finance it must 
do so in a form that appears attractive to the sponsor. Some 
bright new thoughts are needed. One possibility would be 
for the insurance companies to set up their own corporation 
and put 20-year money into it, which the Government would 
guarantee to service every year; the insurance companies 
would hold the equity of the corporation and derive an equity 
profit from the commissions which would ordinarily go to 
the bankers. This idea would, of course, cause loud cries in 
the City. But a new corporation must have independence. 

(4) The other way of achieving this is to set up a quasi- 
government body that can raise finance for itself, either from 
the Exchequer or by gilt-edged issues of its own. The days 
when fixed interest finance could not be raised in London 
are over. Nor is there any real problem of management—the 
thrustful ECGD is fully at home in this field. Whateve 
form the corporation takes, there should probably be a specia 
credit line with the Bank of England or the Exchequer throughi 
which finance can if necessary be provided below the market 
rate. This line should be used sparsely and selectively, onl 
with special ministerial approval. It would be a last resort t0 
be avoided unless particular circumstances pointed over 
whelmingly the other way. 

No one can say which of these alternative approaches wi 
be most suitable to conditions that lie ahead. Certainly ther 
is now a strong case for an export finance corporation, bu 
it must be of the right kind. The Government will do muci 
better to risk a little competition with City institutions that 
to goad them into setting up a Cinderella of their ow 
Official finance would still be used only when market finan 
was not forthcoming ; in the jargon, it is just a question @ 
streamlining Section III. 
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N this age of the mineral, oii and coal have set the pace 
I in opening up a wealth of new materials for industry. 
Almost unremarked, the group of materials known as 
asbestos—and a perplexing string of other names picked up in 
the course of time—has contributed a scarcely less important 
range of new products. Asbestos has a past almost as long 
as written history, yet it can only boast a real working life of 
just over three-quarters of a century. 

In its long unproductive past, asbestos was habitually 
cloaked in mild mystery. Vestal virgins traded on the 
apparently supernatural life of their lamp wicks, and Charle- 
magne pitched his unburnable blanket on to the fire to impress 
his visitors. To a degree, some air of mystery has in the 
past shrouded the facts about the asbestos industry, and 
history, too, has played some confusing tricks in shaping it. 
Major discoveries of asbestos were made in South Africa in 
the early 1800’s, and in 1878 a forest fire in Quebec laid bare 
a rich asbestos deposit. Raw fibre from this deposit reached 
this country in the following year, Turner Brothers of Roch- 
dale had been trying for eight years to make gland packings 
for superheated steam engines from cotton. They succeeded 
with asbestos and pioneered the spinning and weaving of 
asbestos on power-driven machinery. At the same time the 
significance of asbestos for dealing with superheated steam 
was recognised by John Bell, who acquired the original Bell 
Asbestos Mine in Canada, still one of the most important in 
the world. By developing spun and woven asbestos for brake 
and clutch linings, packings, gaskets, protective clothing, 
insulation. cloth and plastic reinforcement, Turners became the 
largest asbestos spinners in the world. In value, the textile 
side of the industry, which absorbs the longer, more expensive 
fibre, still accounts for about a third of asbestos consumption 
in this country. . 

But by volume, the principal user is the building industry 
which now absorbs about 80 per cent of the raw material 
imported into this country. Asbestos was first combined with 
Portland cement to make asbestos cement building products 


PROFITS AND RETURNS 


(£000's) 
Turner & Newall Cape Asbestos 
Years to September December 
1956 1959 1960 1956 1959 1960 1956 
Trading: Br@ll@ i060 cee a5 17,162 16,023 17,269 1.711 2,274 2,689 900 
Net peOl@awcas «cs ecnexe 5,678 6,472 7,535 550 768 909 305 
Ordinary dividend....... 1,731 2,681 3,218 250 417 502 83 
Ordinary Dividend (per cent) 7',* 10* {2* 15 20 22', 13!'3* 
Net assets..............--+ 55,188 75,412 79,780 7,212 9,544 11,053 2,331 
Trading profit/net assets 
(Det CORED issicescatcoesies St 2h? 2b-F 23-7 23:8 24-3 38-6 
Price . cqcubcseakeneent’ 58s. 6d. 17s. Od. 
Yield (per cent) .....2.... 4:0 6:5 


British Belting and Asbestos was made public in June 1961: trading profit in year to December last was. £1,643,000; ordinary 


shares at 19s. lid. yield 4-5 per cent. 
* Adjusted for scrip issue. 
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Bell’s Asbestos 


o— 
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Changing Face of Asbestos 


in the form of flat sheets or slates in 1913. The exceptional 
plasticity of this material in its wet state and its ease of 
handling were soon recognised, and exploited in a variety of 
corrugated forms. By 1918 there were four major manufac- 
turers in this country. Bell’s United Asbestos amalgamated 
with an asbestos cement company in 1922 ; seven years later 
the three major manufacturers of asbestos cement were com- 
bined within the Turner and Newall group, which then 
supplied almost all these products used in Britain. Through 
a complicated series of transactions, T and N got Bell’s 
Canadian mine ; the rump of the Bell organisation became the 
nucleus of the thriving Bell’s Asbestos and Engineering ; and 
two of Bell’s key personnel left to become the mainspring 
of the equally thriving Universal Asbestos, which with Atlas 
Asbestos is now Turner’s competitor in asbestos cement in 
this country. 

The other major asbestos concern in Britain, Cape Asbestos, 
has a slightly less colourful history. Francis Oats of De Beers 
formed Cape to snap up South African asbestos deposits at 
the turn of the century. Cape also acquired, and still has, a 
manufacturing subsidiary in Turin. Asbestos had been mined 
at the foot of the Italian Alps throughout the dark ages and 
a modern asbestos textile industry was developing from the 
centuries-old hand spinning and weaving establishments. In 
1925, Cape bought a number of mines in the Transvaal pro- 
ducing a fawn asbestos known as amosite. For a considerable 
time Cape held a near monopoly of this material, which gives 
good heat insulation though it is too stiff to spin. Using this 
material, Cape developed its asbestos interests in a larger 
range of finished products, especially insulation board and 
lagging materials, after the war. To widen the market for 
its asbestos fibre, it licenses the manufacture of its products 
abroad. But different types of asbestos vary so greatly in their 
properties that Cape and Turner and Newall have to sell fibre 
to each other. 

In Britain, the asbestos industry now consists of two inte- 
grated producers, who also sell raw asbestos (T and N on a 
vaster scale than Cape); 
several medium-sized manu- 
facturers, principally Univer- 
sal, Bell’s and British Belting 


Universal Asbestos 


December September and : 
1959 1960 1956 1959 1960 Asbestos ; and many 
848 ~ 1,094 415 664 «863 smaller manufacturers each 
7 UeSté«SSS:C(s3ES_ 364 following a special bent in 
13'3* = 15* 64* I2* 16* asbestos and often with more 
2,922 4,170 1,107 1,693 2,381 than a foothold in other 
29-0 26-2 37-5 39-2 36-2 industries such as plastics, 

15s. 9d. xe. 19s, 104d. which compete fiercely with 
4-7 3-9 asbestos at some points. In 


a sense every smaller manu- 
facturer in Britain must live 
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in the shadow of Turner and Newall, which has net capital 
assets of over £100 million and tries to market most of the 
asbestos products needed by its customers. Only one other 
asbestos group, the Johns-Manville Corporation of America, 
operates on this scale. In asbestos cement the group claims 
to control as much as three-quarters of Britain’s output, 
though this is disputed by its competitors. But no manu- 
facturer is at a disadvantage when it comes to purchasing 
fibre ; it can rely on T and N for its supplies or get them 
freely from alternative sources. In fact, T and N’s chief 
competitors claim on their profits record to have made the 
greater progress since the war ; their shares have been among 
the leading growth stocks. 


UT competition is beginning to develop to a less comfort- 
B able pitch. Good profits are still being made, new plant 
is being installed and the immediate prospects for this industry 
must be considerably more comforting than for many others. 
But in the asbestos cement business, delivery dates are shorten- 
ing and the customer is being more attentively served. Costs 
of production continue to rise and more of them may have to be 
absorbed in thinner profit margins. Cement has gone up— 
T and N is the biggest user in the country—and wages depend 
on the efficacy of the “‘ pause.” The cost of asbestos itself 
has also been edging steadily higher, though it appears to 
have temporarily reached its peak. Substantial savings in 
costs have already been achieved, but the manufacture of 
many asbestos products is already near the technical optimum 
and new savings will be harder to win. The size of the 
market for asbestos products and its rate of expansion are 
little guide to profitability. America is the largest consumer 
of asbestos in the West, but the degree of competition there 
at times borders on the frenzied. 

When competition begins to bite, it is not necessarily the 
giant who is bound to win. Any large organisation must have 
its weaker spots. The smaller rival has the choice of time, 
place and materials in attacking the market of its bigger rival. 
Some rivals were prepared to say that as a manufacturer, 
Turner and Newall had grown a little flabby a few years ago. 
But accusations of this kind have to be weighed against the 
burden of holding down a dominant role in any industry. 
T and N feels compelled to develop and research on an 
institutional scale, and extend its range over products which 
give varying margins, rather than concentrate its efforts where 
the immediate gain is greatest. Whatever illusions T and N’s 
thrustful competitors might hold about its past performance, 
few would be wise to bank on gloved competition in future. 
All the signs suggest that Turner and Newall has no lack of 
vigour: it absorbed half of the fibre imported into this country 
last year, but its net profit was more than four times as great 
as all its principal competitors combined. 

In its main use, building, most factors seem to be on the 
side of asbestos. The trend toward dry pre-fabricated con- 
struction and the greater fire protection necessary in light 
buildings are helpful. In Africa, where bad neighbours 
commonly set fire to each other’s thatch, asbestos sheeting has 
proved a godsend. Even termites refuse to eat it ; asbestos 
cement is relatively cheap and can be manufactured locally 
without great difficulty, though temporarily at somewhat high 
cost. Both the major British asbestos cement manufacturers 
have opened plants in former British colonies in Africa. 
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Asbestos products have long made their mark in cheap 
agricultural buildings, which local farmers are reasonably able 
to afford. Asbestos can be sprayed on interior surfaces or 
supplied as moulded panels. An important use is in asbestos 
pressure pipes for water supply which are not affected by 
corrosion in soft water districts. 

The greater use of aluminium in ships increases the use of 
asbestos products for fire protection, manufacturers are 
under greater pressure to keep down fuel bills by proper 
lagging and the electrical industry is an important customer 
for insulating materials. New chemicals, machinery and 
boilers are increasing the use of asbestos for pipes, flues and 
packing, and many companies in the asbestos business produce 
some form of brake linings. 

Competition for asbestos stems from new materials like 
plastics, and supplies of relatively inexpensive local materials 
like tiles. Asbestos deposits are fairly common, but 
commercially workable ones less so. Canada is by far the 
largest supplier and T and N has a sizeable stake—direct 
and indirect—in its production of white chrysotile asbestos, 
some grades of which spin well. As well as amosite, South 
Africa is the principal source of blue crocidolite which fiberises 
into greater volume, is more resistant to acids and is used 
extensively for the production of pipes. New deposits are 
being explored and supplies of asbestos fibres will probably 
remain adequate. In his efforts to industrialise Russia, Peter 
the Great tried to start an asbestos industry. As in his other 
ventures, the communists have completed his work. Russia 
claims to have the largest reserves of asbestos in the world. 
It intends to double its production by 1965, and though all this 
output could undoubtedly be used within the communist block, 
Russia’s need for foreign exchange will govern its sales to 
outside markets. At present Russian exports of asbestos are 
only about 125,000 tons a year, of which 3,000 tons (1.6 per 
cent of imports) reach this country. For asbestos, expansion 
is still the keynote ; Turner and Newall has a £34 million 
expansion programme for brake linings and a £1 million 
factory for moulded asbestos cement goods to be completed 
next year. Cape has acquired Small and Parkes to become 
probably the second largest manufacturer of brake linings in 
this country. Investment in asbestos has produced a satis- 
factory rise in dividends, though these also reflect higher 
profits from non-asbestos interests, but the next stage of the 
struggle for markets may prove tougher. 





INVESTMENT SERVICES ON LATER PAGES 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 495, 498 and 499 on: 


Tube Investments Fisons Crompton Parkinson 
Fairey Dalgety Harris Lebus 
Stone Platt Birmid Grampian Holdings 


British and Commonwealth Shipping Reardon Smith Line 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on pages 496 and 497 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


The week’s movements reported on page 499 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and public finance on page 500 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








BANK RATE 


Slippery Slope 


oO nobody’s surprise, Bank rate came 

down another half per cent on Thurs- 
day, to six per cent. The City had noted 
the Bank of England’s milder treatment of 
the discount market earlier in the week, and 
the Bank was for once content to forego a 
technical surprise. This further cut follows 
directly from the first move a month ago: 
once the downward spiral was set in motion 
it was, and is, very difficult to stop. For the 
prime object of both the reductions has been 
to check the inflow of foreign funds by 
reducing the interest rate differential in 
favour of London; and since Bank rate 
would have to be reduced at least to 4 per 
cent for that differential to be eliminated, 
the main effect of the present reductions 
may be to whet the City’s appetite for more 
—and encourage foreign holders of liquid 
funds to get in while the going is good. The 
foreign exchange markets, in expecting a 
reduction of a full point on Thursday, may 
have appeared unfamiliar with the Bank’s 
customary ways: but a wholehearted move 
might indeed have had a logic that these 
tentative, partial moves lack. As it is the 
authorities find themselves on a slippery 
slope. 

Thus the flow of funds to London clearly 
increased substantially after the first Bank 
rate cut. The cost of forward exchange 
cover fell more than proportionately, so 
that the margin in London’s favour on 
covered arbitrage widened, to around % per 


THE NEW MONEY RATES 


From To 
per cent per cent 
Bank £at@asctcveabecuasces 6!2 6 
Overdraft rates : 
Engi ac ooscescacereees 7-8 6!'2-7'2 
Scotland (minimum)...... 7'2-8'2 7-8 
Deposit rates (7 days’ notice): 
Clearing banks .......... 4\, 4 
Discount houses ......... 4'4-34 4-41, 
Local authorities......... 6'2 6's 
Building societies .......... No change 
334 (tax paid) 
Nat. Savings Certificates.... No change 


43\¢ (tax free) 


cent. The gold figures for October, pub- 
lished a few hours after Thursday’s Bank 
tate posting, reflect an extraordinarily high 
inflow. There were repayments of {£100 
million to the International Monetary Fund, 
of £4 million under the old European Pay- 
ments Union, and of a further “ small 
amount” to Continental central banks, 
which discharge the whole of the Basle 
debts except the £18 million which is to be 
funded in the Swiss loan. In addition, 
Nigeria converted £11 million of its sterling 
teserve into gold and dollars. After these 
payments adding up to £115 million, plus 
Basle, the reserves fell by £8 million—so 


that the true intake was something over 
£107 million. 


OMESTICALLY, this Bank rate reduc- 

tion, like its predecessor and indeed 
like most Bank rate reductions that one re- 
members, is not intended to mark any re- 
laxation in credit restrictions as a whole. 
The Governor has made this clear to the 
clearing banks, and also to representatives 
of the finance houses and building societies. 
Nor do the authorities at present contem- 
plate any change in their funding tactics in 
the gilt-edged market—though they might 
indeed need to reinforce the funding 
drive if a significant fall in yields, and a 
further rise in bank liquidity, is to be 
avoided. While Bank rate at six per cent 
is still traditionally high, the two reduc- 
tions have undoubtedly eased the pressure 
in the City, and elsewhere. Thus the build- 
ing societies now see more scope for attract- 
ing funds, as their lending rates have be- 
come more competitive, and they may be 
able to grant mortgages more freely. 


STOCK MARKETS 


In Their Stride 


S's markets, having offered odds-on 
that the Bank rate would be reduced 
this week, took the cut of one half of one 
per cent in their stride. Anticipation that 
the reduction would come this week had 
been so strong that. short .term .money 
flooded into the local authority mortgage 
market and did not find many takers... Gilt- 
edged prices, too, continued to move up ; 
but a reduction in Bank rate had been dis- 
counted in the earlier sustained rise, so the 
advance was not quite at the pace of pre- 
vious weeks. Indeed, War Loan, having 
gone ex-dividend, slipped back a little and 
the tap price on the 54 per cent Treasury, 
2008-12, was left unchanged at a net price 
of 821é in the three days preceding the 
Bank rate. After the reduction was an- 
nounced it was raised to 82/8 and though 
some profits were taken elsewhere in the 
gilt-edged market prices were still higher 
on balance at the close. The continued 
strength of the gilt-edged market ensures 
success for the £6 million cash-cum-con- 
version offer by Bootle Corporation of a 64 
per cent stock, 1971-72, at 99. The coupon 
and dates are the same as those on the 
recently successful LCC offer, but the price 
is 2} points higher, taking some account of 
the rise in prices since the LCC carried 
through its cash-cum-conversion operation. 


The Bootle terms, like those on the LCC 
stock, were clearly generous, but this is 
inevitable in rising markets when the con- 
version lists have to be left open for ten 
days. 

The most significant change in the stock 
market, however, occurred in industrial 
equities. In the week to Wednesday’s close 
The Economist indicator gained 11 points 
to 356.0, its highest point since the middle 
of September.. The volume of business 
broadened a little as investment and some 
short-term speculative buying (including 
some bear covering) took place. Investors 
may simply have thought that prices had 
hit bottom, and that selective buying would 
not offer too much of a hostage to the 
future. But the renewal of interest owed 


Jan.3, July 24, Oct. 6, Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 
1961 1961 


1963 98 16 98!, 


Conv. 8, . 98516 98', 
Saving 2'2% 64/67 827;4 833%) 83'7%jn 843, 
Funding 3966/68 81'?s. Bl71¢ © BE'3g «837g «32839 
TeSoend sh. 82 

see 8253. G2I1j, 25 
War Loan 355%. 38% sy oe 53g 5225.9 
Meas 46/\0'2¢ S2/-t 48/4'. 48/71, 49/41 
GUN6 see 78/-  aB/0l, eB/-- 75/9" Bi/- 
hos ates, 63/9 68/- 6O/lO',* 59/101, 62/41 
Ind Coope TA.. ... 13/9 F3/¥lyLa/tly tajate 
Marks & Sp. ‘A’... 85/i0's¢ 99/1'x¢ 103/-- 01/9 103/9 
Pieted Gan <2... 69/9 89/- 83/- 76/3 80/— 


* Ex dividend. + Adjusted for scrip issue. 


something to the realisation that not all 
company reports contain depressing news ; 
the results from Tube Investments, for 
example, played their part in the rise in steel 
and engineering shares. 

Equities continued to rise immediately 
after the reduction in Bank rate, but 
gloomy announcements from Courtaulds 
and Hawker Siddeley put the market into 
reverse on Thursday afternoon. Buying up 
to noon on Thursday had lifted the Financial 
Times index by 2.8 points to 298.9, but by 
the close it had fallen to 294.7, representing 
a gain of 6 points in four days’ trading. 
Anticipation of the reduction played nearly 
as an important role in the industrial 
market this week as it had in the gilt-edged 
market earlier. However much official 
spokesmen labour the point that the reduc- 
tion can be made without detracting from 


- the force of credit restrictions, investors sce. 


in the two successive reductions a hope of 
economic recovery. Doubts about the 
future course of Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments remain, but investors can argue that 
this is as bad for gilt-edged stocks as 
equities and that a slight rise in equity prices 
is not entirely out of place. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Bank Rate Anticipated 


TRONG expectations of a cut in Bank 
rate, as well as technical end-month 
influences, kept the London exchange 
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market subdued this week. Sterling fell 
slightly to just under $2.813. On Thursday 
morning it dipped to $2.814, but after the 
Bank rate reduction had been announced, 
buying of sterling from Germany brought a 
recovery in the rate. There is no reason 
to believe that the official exchange 
account has given any support to a rate 
that is artificially high for the season ; the 
market guesses indeed that even this week 
the control may again have taken in dollars. 
The pause in buying that occurs in anticipa- 
tion of a Bank rate reduction is based on 
the assumption that the reduction will be 
accompanied by a fall in the spot rate, so 
that operators who need sterling to cover 
their commitments are tempted to hold 
back in anticipation of getting their sterling 
cheaper. There is, however, a contrary 
influence from operators in possession of 
liquid funds: they are naturally keen to 
make their investment before the interest 
rate falls. Those investors who believed 
that the cut in Bank rate would not be suffi- 
cient to choke off the inflow of hot money, 
and would not therefore cause more than a 
temporary fall in the spot rate, took the 
opportunity to buy sterling ; but apparently 
they were in a minority. 

The other facet of the anticipation of a 
Bank rate reduction in the exchange market 
was a continuing fall in the forward 
discount, to under 2 cents on New York 
three months forward. This is also in line 
with the sharp reduction in the Treasury 
bill rate at last Friday’s tender, to under 
5% per cent, or 8s. below the rate on the 
morrow of the cut in Bank rate from 7 to 
65 per cent four weeks ago. The margin 
on covered arbitrage in Treasury bills has 
remained at about % per cent in favour of 
London. 

On the Continent the dollar has remained 
weak on all the main centres, and even in 
Germany has slipped below parity. The 
main Continental markets now appear to 
regard the Berlin crisis as over, and some 
of the money that went out of marks into 
gold or Swiss francs is reported to have 
returned. The Bundesbank’s reserves of 
gold and foreign exchange were still falling 
in the third week of October. At 27.69 
billion. marks ($6.9 billion) they were 2.7 
billion marks lower than in July, though 
part of this reduction reflects Germany’s 
contribution to Britain’s IMF loan. 


COURTAULDS 


A Penny Cut 


T is hard to find in Courtaulds’ results 

for the six months to September 30th 
any evidence of the improvement in profits 
since the end of June promised by the chair- 
man in his last report. Profits in the first 
quarter of Courtaulds’ financial year were 
lower than in the corresponding period in 
1960, but not, one can assume, {£2 million 
lower, which is the extent of the fall in 
profits before tax for the half-year. Gross 
profits contracted from {9,569,000 to 
£7;586,000 in those six months, and if, as 
the directors forecast—though without a 
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great deal of confidence—profits in the 
second half run at about the same level as 
in the first six months, they will show 
almost as large a decline as in the first half. 

Things are evidently not going quite as 
well as was hoped, and it must be a con- 
siderable disappointment to the directors 
that, despite the considerable diversification 
of interests, they have been forced to cut 
the dividend—as they did in the textile 
slump of 1958. The interim payment has 
been cut by 1d. to 9d. per share and it 
appears quite likely that the total dividend 
for ~§ year will be trimmed by, say, 3d. to 
Is. 9d. 

Turnover in the six months to September 
30th at £833 million was £34 million higher 
than in the corresponding half of 1960, but 
lower than in the second half of that year. 
But it seems that much of this increase 
occurred in exports, which though gratify- 
ing from the balance of payments point of 
view is not so attractive from the business 
angle since margins are far lower. . In this 
half-year, exports rose substantially and 
therefore must have accounted for about a 
fifth of the group’s turnover. It is known 
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that though the group’s exports of fabrics 
have been practically unchanged this year, 
sales to the Commonwealth have fallen 
heavily and exports have been switched to 
western Europe, at the cost, one would 
guess from the level of tariffs, of some 
significant reductions in profit margins. 
Last year Courtaulds was still enjoying 
the tail end of a textile boom; this year 
rayon fibre factories have had to cut pro- 
duction and Courtaulds has embarked on 
some further rationalisation of the industry 
through mergers. Its non-textile interests 
have not yet paid the dividends expected of 
them, but by next spring the group will have 
completed the re-equipment of its weaving 
mills, which will by then have been reduced 
from nine to four, and all but 10 per cent 
of the looms will be automatic. 
therefore seem that apart from a revival of 
the growth in consumption of older man- 
made fibres, better margins may be obtain- 
able from its textile interests in future. But 
to some extent imports of cheap cotton 


‘manufactures from low-cost Asian pro- 


ducers also compete with certain goods 
made from man-made fibres. 


Planning Public Investment 


oo capital investment in the public 
sector, which was rising even more 
sharply than private investment in the first 
half of this year, is expected to be about 
7 per cent higher in 1961-62 than in 
1960-61 ; and the Treasury has authorised 
a further increase of nearly 5 per cent for 
1962-63. This would have been more but 
for “the immediate contribution from the 
public sector” that the Chancellor said in 
July would be needed “ towards relieving 
the overall pressure upon the economy,” 
and also as “ part of the process of bringing 
the rate of increase of total expenditure into 
a better relationship with prospective 
resources and thus of strengthening the 
nation’s efficiency and competitive power.” 
In the white paper* on public investment 
that it published this week the Treasury 
comments that its recent adjustments have 
been designed to moderate the growth of 
public investment rather than to stop any in- 
creases. 

In this, its second annual white paper on 
the subject, the Treasury recognises that 
different criteria apply to investment in the 
nationalised industries, which are respon- 
sible for about half of public investment 
from those applicable to social investment 
in the public sector. Capital expenditure 
by the nationalised industries and public 
corporations at least ought to earn a com- 
mercial return—what this white paper calls 
“their contribution to financial perform- 
ance *—and the Treasury does not try to 
control individual projects in their long- 
term investment. In the capital expendi- 
ture of the public services, no such criteria 
can readily be applied ; “ decisions have to 


*Cmnd 1522. 


be taken on broad grounds of public 
interest.” In practice, the distinction is 
not always as hard and fast. 

The Treasury and other Government 
departments are, formally at least, not yet 
finished with the new exercise of setting the 
nationalised new target rates of return to 
aim at earning on their capital investment— 
and their prescriptions, so far, are couched 


PUBLIC SECTOR INVESTMENT, 
1959/60 TO 1962/63 
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in terms of averages over five-year periods 
on the whole capital employed in these 
industries, not as criteria for the returns to 
be required from new investment. The 
Treasury, again, is concerning itself with 
“five years forward” planning of public 
service expenditure. But the effects of 
neither of these exercises appear directly in 
this white paper. ’ 
Whitehall planning of public investment 
is generally exerted to adjust the total 
balance of supply and demand in- the 
economy ; but in this week’s white paper 
there is evidence of more specific restraint 
to avoid overloading the construction 
industries. By the end of June publicly- 
financed housing under construction had 
risen to a level that was tending to delay 
actual completions ; it has therefore been 
decided to hold- back new starts on house- 
building in “the months immediately 
ahead ” and to exercise restraint in letting 
projects out to tender, in order to get 
quicker progress on those already begun. 


on. 


Refinery for Regent 


F IVE years ago, after control of the 
Regent Oil Company in Britain passed 
wholly into American corporate hands 
through the purchase of Trinidad Oil by the 
Texas Oil Company, it was announced that 
Regent was to be supplied from a refinery 
in Britain. The company, which had been 
owned half by Trinidad and half by Caltex, 
the jointly-owned international marketing 
subsidiary of Texaco and the Standard Oil 
Company of California, had been, under the 
direction of the late Mr Simon Voss, the last 
large-scale marketer of petroleum products 
in Britain to rely on importing the actual 
products from overseas refineries, notably in 
Trinidad and Bahrein, instead of importing 
crude and refining it here. Mr Voss had 
indeed been notably sceptical about the 
whole postwar swing to refining near centres 
of consumption rather than at source. But 
within a few months of the takeover Caltex 
announced that it was going to build a 
refinery of up to 100,000 barrels a day, or 
§ million tons a year, in capacity. 
_ That refinery was never built: Caltex ran 
into strong local opposition on grounds of 
amenity in Southampton Water, suspended 
the scheme, and finally, only three months 
ago gave it up, selling the site it had already 
bought. But this week a refinery for Regent 
was on again. Mr Augustus Long of Texaco 
told a meeting of security analysts in New 
York that his company planned to build 
a refinery of a similar size in Britain to 
supply Regent, without saying exactly 
Where it would be put. The difference this 
time is that Standard of California will not 
be called on to contribute a half-share to 
the investment—which at say £7 an annual 
ton might run to £35 million. 

Regent is believed to have 7-8 per cent 
of the total market for petroleum products 
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in Britain ; but its main strength is in gaso- 
line and diesel fuel for vehicles, which it 
sells through nearly 4,000 service stations, 
and here its proportionate shares may be 
about double its average for the whole pro- 
ducts market. It is a somewhat sporadic 
and occasional seller‘in the fuel oil market— 
this is one field in which its association with 
a refinery that will add perhaps to per 
cent to Britain’s total capacity may press 
it towards much more active selling than at 
present. Texaco has not announced where 
its refinery will be planned ; it is presumably 
seeking somewhere freer of amenity objec- 
tions than Southampton. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


One Month’s Reckoning 


N the stock market, prices have lately 
been adjusted to the fact that British in- 
dustry as a whole is earning smaller profits 
and to the prospect that, even without the 
Chancellor’s request for restraint, dividends 
would not rise at all quickly. The estimate 
by the Government’s statisticians that 
profits earned in the second quarter of this 
year were about 8 per cent lower than in the 


second quarter of 1960 came, therefore, as © 


no surprise to the stock exchange. It is 
always difficult to reconcile such national 
income estimates with the collation of profits 
reported by public companies in any quarter 
or month. The first is an estimate from an 
Inland Revenue sample of what has been 
earned in a particular quarter, while the 
second relates to the profits returned for a 
full financial year which happened to be 
published in a particular period. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
(£ million) 


138 companies Previous Latest 
reporting in October year year 
Trading PIONE .ccwcsccscce 63-4 67-1 
Grost- PORE? oso She Sieccs 42-1 43-0 
Net equity earnings*....... 19-9 19-9 
Net ordinary dividends. .... 9-6 9-9 
Times covered ..........4+- 2-1 2-0 
Net equity assets .......... 245-7 277-3 
Gross profit/net assets ...... 16-5% 15-5% 
Net earnings/net assets...... 7:8% 12% 


* After deducting non-recurring credits. 


It is upon the second method that the 
analysis of published reports made in this 
office is based and the customary collation 
of the accounts of 138 companies reporting 
in October still showed a rise in trading 
profits of about 5} per cent. Most 
of these companies ended their financial 
years in June and thus earned their profits 
around the mean date of December 31st. 
This is one reason why the statistics do not 
square with the national income estimates. 
Another is that in any one month the profits 
of individual companies will have a marked 
effect on the total result and it happened 
that in October Decca Record and Calico 
Printers loomed large and both: of them 
reported a good rise in profits. 

As the accompanying table shows, the rise 
in trading profits was not accompanied by 
an increase in net equity earnings and 
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this kept dividend payments on a tight rein. 
Moreover, it shows that the average rate of 
return on capital employed is still falling. 
This has been apparent now for more than 
a year and it should impress investors who 
return to the equity market, as some of 
them did this week, with the need for 


caution in appraising individual securities. 


RAILWAYS 


Making Them Pay 


HE Government’s new Transport Bill, 

which will be designed to reorganise 
the railways and the rest of the nationalised 
transport industry, was not published until 
after this edition of The Economist went to 
press ; it was drafted to carry out the new 
policy on railways outlined in the white 
paper of December last year. By now Dr 
Richard Beeching, who was appointed to 
run the reorganised railways, has been a 
member of the British Transport Commis- 
sion for seven months, and chairman for 
five. 

The process of improving commercial 
efficiency, however, has to be a day-to-day 
one that cannot wait upon major changes 
in structure ; on Thursday the Southern 
Region announced that it is reducing the 
number of stations that handle freight 
wagons from 650 to 300, the number of 
depots that handle small consignments from 
130 to 25, and marshalling yards from 40 
to less than 30. All this will allow it to 


run longer, fewer and faster freight trains, 























THE COMPUTERS ARE COMING 


The chart below shows clearly the 
increasing use of British-made elec- 
tronic computers. A machine is 
classified as ‘“‘sold’’ only when it is 
fully installed and delivery can take as 
much as two years. This means that the 
1961 figures (an estimate made by doub- 
ling the half year sales) does not take 
account of this year’s orders. IBM are 
reported to have taken orders worth 
over £10 million for their 1401 com- 
puter and ICT 6! orders, worth about 
£64 million, for their 1301 computer. 
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and should save £2 million a year on oper- 
ating costs when it is completed in some 
three years’ time. Other railway regions 
are working on the same lines, but the 
Southern, where freight traffic forms the 
smallest proportion of the total, is able to 
get on quickest. 


CANADIAN DOLLAR 


Lower, Not Higher 


HEN Mr Donald Fleming, the Cana- 

ian finance minister, proclaimed in his 
June budget that he would use the 
exchange fund to drive the Canadian 
dollar to a “ significant discount,” he took 
upon himself the job of deciding what rate 
was “appropriate to Canada’s economic 
position.” The Canadian authorities have 
in fact intervened in the market in both 
directions. The exchange reserves actually 
fell by $61 million between end-June and 
end-September, which would appear to in- 
dicate that the Canadian authorities have on 
balance been holding the rate up: but part 
of this loss reflects Canada’s contribution 
to the IMF loan to Britain. Since the 
budget the discount on the US dollar has 
remained obstinately stable at 3 per cent. 

In a speech last week, however, Mr 
Fleming injected a new element of un- 
certainty into the market. Following press 
reports that the government had been pur- 
chasing US dollars in order to keep the 
Canadian dollar down in the face of active 
demand for Canadian funds, Mr Fleming 
said that it was a “ misinterpretation ” to 
believe that the government intended keep- 
ing the Canadian dollar at its present 3 per 
cent discount. This was taken as an indica- 
tion that the discount was likely‘ to narrow. 
Later however Mr Fleming was reported as 
having said that he meant to imply the 
opposite—that the Canadian dollar might go 
lower and not, as some observers had 
assumed from his speech, higher. This week 
it has duly fallen, though not too steeply— 
from 97.06 to 96.80. 

At the end of 1960 the premium on the 
Canadian dollar was about 3 cents, which 
means that the rate has fallen by something 
like 6 cents in all. Given the close links 
between the United States and Canada, with 
keen price competition over a range of 
directly competitive products, a movement 
of this size is by no means ineffective. 
Canada’s current account balance has in fact 
been improving—in the second quarter of 
the year the deficit was $323 million, com- 
pared with $470 million a year before, and 
preliminary indications suggest a further im- 
provement in the third quarter. This im- 
provement, together with the maintenance 
of the volume of direct investment from 
abroad, has offset the expected slackening 
in the inflow from short-term capital and 
new issues in New York by Canadian com- 
panies, following the narrowing in the long- 
term interest differential from 14 to under 
one per cent. Thus the improvement in the 
current account appears to have offset the 
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fall in demand for Canadian funds on capital 
account, and may explain why the Canadian 
authorities have so far been content with a 
3 cent discount. Now they have made it 
plain that this is not set policy: their deter- 
mination to maintain orderly markets does 
not imply a commitment to stable rates. 


BMC 


Sir Leonard Retires 


ETIREMENT of Sir Leonard Lord from 

the chairmanship of the British Motor 
Corporation on November 7th is bound to 
be regarded as marking the end of the first 
stage in the combine’s life, as he has been 
so closely responsible for its birth and 
growth. But if he is succeeded by the 
present deputy chairman and managing 
director, Mr G. W. Harriman, there will be 
no sharp break in management ; since 1958 
Mr Harriman has been responsible for the 
day-to-day running of the company. And 
Sir Leonard will remain a non-executive 
director and vice-president. He is leaving 
the chair at a time when BMC seems to 
be strengthening its competitive position ; 
despite the fall in home sales this autumn, 
the demand from dealers at home and 
abroad for its new range of cars should allow 
it to produce at its capacity of 15,000 a week 
until the end of January. Model changes 
every year are expensive, but they may be 
the only way of avoiding short-time working 
in the winter. If the industry follows this 


American habit, the position of the bigger 


firms like BMC will be again strengthened. 


RUBBER 


Selling Stockpiles 


AITH, it is said, can move mountains, 
but it seems that the controllers of the 
British and American rubber stockpiles are 
prepared to wait no longer for the revival 
in rubber prices that would allow them to 
resume disposals of their surplus stocks. 
The United States announced two years ago 
that it would dispose of 470,000 tons of 
rubber over nine years ; Britain said it had 
100,000 tons to sell. Tripartite discussions 
between Britain, the United States and rub- 
ber growers produced a price scale for these 
disposals which got rid of nearly 100,000 
tons of American rubber and 68,000 tons 
of British rubber by the end of 1960. There 
were no complaints about the pace of selling 
until this year when sales by the United 
States dipped to 21,000 tons and Britain 
disposed of only 4,000 tons. 
The original scheme prevented disposals 


| below 253d. a lb and did not permit signi- 


ficant sales below 27d. a lb. The price of 
grade one rubber in London has barely 
exceeded 27d. a Ib at any time this year, and 
for much of the period has ‘resided just 
inside the “safe” zone below 25}d. a lb. 
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The season of peak output is now approach- 
ing, manufacturers have not been avid 
buyers, synthetics have made more progress 
than expected this year and a fairly large 
surplus of natural rubber seems certain. 
Sales to communist countries also petered 
out recently and left the market drifting. It 
is into this rather dispirited market that 
more stockpile rubber is to be injected. 

The Board of Trade announced the sus- 
pension of the old price scale for its sales 
last Saturday ; now up to 1,000 tons a month 
may be sold below 27d. a lb at an unspeci- 
fied price. This arrangement, dubbed “ tem- 
porary,” will remain in force for a year and 
is liable to suspension if it “unduly de- 
presses” the market which has already 
wilted to 23d. a lb under the strain. 

Not the least singular aspect of this 
change was that it became effective on the 
last day of October, so that 1,000 tons of 
rubber were theoretically available on Tues- 
day when Board of Trade rubber was 
actively dealt in by the market and a further 
1,000 tons became available on Wednesday. 
Rumours of changes in the United States’ 
selling policy have abounded since June, 
when discussions were held between the 
affected government agencies. Thé Board 
of Trade did apparently consult the United 
States and growers before changing its 
policy. That lent strength to the sugges- 
tion that the United States, whose remain- 
ing stock is now really the only one with 
great significance, set this ball rolling. The 
market was therefore chiefly concerned with 
parallel changes that it expected in Ameri- 
can policy, and on Wednesday it was an- 
nounced that the United States would sell 
5,000 tons of rubber a month below 32 cents 
a lb. 

Malaya which is now the biggest producer 
of both rubber and tin, appears to be absorb- 
ing most of the kicks from stockpile releases. 
The price of tin rose too high and has been 
restrained by the threat of releases from 
America’s stock ; because rubber was too 
weak it has brought these changes upon 
itself. Malaya’s exports and re-exports of 
rubber amounted to $Malay 2,500 million 
a out of total exports of $Malay 4,700 
on. 


SPACE RESEARCH 


Shaking Down 


1. silly season in space research is over 
for Britain. With delegates from nine 
countries spending the week at Lancaster 
House drafting a convention which will lay 
down (a) how much each member will con- 
tribute towards the cost of a Blue Streak 
space rocket and (b) what they will do with 
the rocket when built, companies that have 
been actively lobbying for a share of the 
hardware are faced now with the need either 
to justify their words or eat them. 

The Hawker Siddeley Group had 10 
stake in the space business before it bought 
the de Havilland Company nearly two 
years ago. It sought to acquire one by 
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in a changing world 


If ten Dickensian clerks with ten pens worked 
ten hours a day for ten years, how many sums 
would they have done? Fewer, no doubt, than 
one modern electronic computer can do in 
ten hours. 

In commerce, in industry, in research and in 
defence, the computer is performing prodigious 
tasks today—saving time, saving money, saving 
valuable manpower. 

And Mullard’s contribution to this revolutionary 
development? Principally in the shape of 
memory cores and assemblies, transistors, 
valves and other specialized devices, but also to 
some extent in know-how. 

Mullard research and applications laboratories 
play an important part in satisfying the urgent and 
critical needs of the designers of modern elec- 
tronic equipment. Could they also be of service 
to you? If you would like to find out, please 
write to us at the address below. 


Mullard products used in computers 


include: 
FERRITE CORES - MATRIX ASSEMBLIES 
COMPLETE STORAGE SYSTEMS 
HIGH SPEED LOGIC AND CORE 
DRIVING TRANSISTORS 
SEMICONDUCTOR DIODES 
SPECIAL VALVES - THYRATRONS 
COLD CATHODE TRIGGER AND 
COUNTING TUBES 








MULLARO HOUSE 


Mullard 
ELECTRONICS 


..../n partnership 


with progress 


hee 

a)? 

ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES Men 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS z 


TRANSISTORS AND OTHER SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 


Write to the address below, on your Company 


notepaper, for a copy of the illustrated book 
“Something About Us”. 


TORRINGTON PLACE LONDON wWw.Cc.1 
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PLASTIC? THE WALNUT. One of Nature’s 


most craftsmanlike jobs: beautifully sealed sutures, a bony shell tough enough 
to crack your teeth on. Keeps for ages. But couldn't we simplify the inside? So 
many convolutions, it’s difficult to get at the bit you want. 

Fortunately nobody has yet asked us at BIP to use plastics to design a simpler 
walnut. Our job is to improve manufactured objects—like your product, perhaps. 
There’s hardly anything made by man which can’t be improved by plastics anda 
bit of thought. At BIP we provide both, and the thought is free. 

British Industrial Plastics have been in the industry from the start. We're 
interested in plastics used on their own and with other materials: with wood to 
make furniture, with metal to make model railways, with paints to protect cars, 
with fabrics to make drip-dries—today’s plastics are versatile collaborators. 


What next! What's your product! Ask us what BIP can do for it. Whatever 
it is, our Advisory Service will take it in hand (without charge or obligation) 
and come up with suggestions. We know what plastics can and cannot do (we 
process the raw material, make the press and tool plant and our own range of 
moulded products). So we can offera Product Design Service, working in with your 
designers or independently, without fee. We are full of ideas—now it’s your move. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED, OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
A Member of the Turner & Newall Group 
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setting up a small “advanced projects” 
research group headed by Dr Hilton who, 
since his company had no big rockets, was 
obliged to confine his work to probable 
satellite developments. Thus Hawker Sid- 
deley was able to claim a vested interest in 
any future space programme, although it is 
doubtful whether the company ever gave 
or intended to give Dr Hilton the staff or 
the money that he would have required to 
make a serious contribution to such a com- 
plex undertaking as, say, communication 
satellites. But with the purchase of 
de Havilland, Hawker Siddeley became the 
prime contractor for Blue Streak, the one 
part of any European space launcher certain 
to be built in Britain, and the employer of 
an energetic group of salesmen headed by 
Geoffrey Pardoe, whose occupation has been 
thinking up new uses for Blue Streak. 


Last week, against the background of the 
Lancaster House conference, Hawker Sid- 
deley decided there was no future for an 
aircraft company in the satellite end of the 
space business and it summarily dismissed 
Dr Hilton and most of his team. The com- 
pany’s peculiarly inept sense of public rela- 
tions has managed to make Dr Hilton’s dis- 
missal appear brutal and tactless ; but what- 
ever decided the management to choose this 
particular time to close his department, it 
must have been obvious for months that a 
company like Hawker Siddeley, with no 
experience of electronics, had little chance 
of winning any contracts going for satellite 
instrumentation. The excuse that the 
Government was showing no interest is a 
thin one. The Government has done a con- 
siderable amount of work on satellites—at 
Farnborough with far more extensive 
resources than those available to any air- 
craft company. When some of this work 
was shown to visitors this summer, scientists 
were heard drily to comment that few manu- 
facturers and not many scientists realised 
quite what engineering problems were 
raised by even the simplest of satellites. Dr 
Hilton’s dismissal may be only the start of 
a wholesale reorganisation inside the 
Hawker Siddeley Group. 


COTTON TEXTILES 


No General Agreement 


ATT is no cure-all for every sickness: 

the industrialised western countries 

that passed to that body the increasingly 
troublesome problem of imports of cotton 
goods from low-cost Asian producers 
seemed to have asked a lot of it ; and that 
it is having some difficulty in producing a 
solution to which all parties can agree is 
hardly surprising. However, the Gatt 
textile group appeared at its meeting in July 
quickly to have achieved the seemingly im- 
probable with a makeshift scheme for 
limiting imports from Asian producers in 
the year to September next to their average 
level in the twelve months to June this year. 
The “impossible ”—a fair long-term solu- 
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tion that would successfully reconcile the 
many conflicting interests—still seems a 
distant vision, though delegates were push- 
ing on determinedly with the project at last 
week’s conference in Geneva. 

But it became obvious at this meeting that 
even the short-run arrangement has hit 
snags. Britain—or perhaps more accurately 
Britain for Hongkong—has not yet accepted 
these proposals, though it might soon do so 
as Hongkong has apparently dropped its 
objections. However, exports are classed in 
64 categories under the scheme, and 
Hongkong wants, among other points, a 
clearer indication of how the United States 
will apply the Gatt agreement to individual 
classes of manufacturers. Under the Gatt 
agreement, the United States could in any 
case impose restrictions without Hongkong’s 
concurrence on any categories of imports 
which reached a “ critical” level. 

Before the next Gatt meeting at the 
end of January, it is hoped that a long-term 
plan will be put forward by a sub- 
committee. The short-run pact was par- 
ticularly favourable. to the United States, 
whose imports fell in the first half of this 
year, and it appears that its representatives 
pressed for the replacement of the tem- 
porary scheme with a slightly modified 
five-year agreement on similar lines, to 
which Britain at least raised objections. 

The form in which “liberalisation” of 
imports will be written into the long-term 
agreement is far from settled. Manufac- 
turers in this country and the United States 
have recorded their preference for the more 
comfortable “ fixed percentage of total con- 
sumption ” formula, though an automatic 
increase in the size of import quotas would 
seem to fit the needs of the Asian producers 
better. Hongkong also wants the right of 
an importer to impose restrictions on 
imports following disagreement with the 
producer to be transferred to an impartial 
body under the long-term agreement. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


Exodus 


R J. V. DUNWORTH, deputy director of 

the Atomic Energy Authority’s reactor 
research station at Winfrith and one of the 
original members of the small team that 
re-started atomic research in Britain after 
the war, is the fourth senior member of the 
Atomic Energy Authority to resign in the 
past few weeks. Nor have they necessarily 
resigned to take up nuclear jobs with 
industry. Dr Dunworth is leaving atomic 
research entirely to become deputy director 
of the National Physical Laboratory and 
several of his colleagues have also turned 
their backs on nuclear research. 

These resignations leave the Atomic 
Energy Authority thin at the top, Sir 
Leonard Owen, another founder-member, 
who has just reached retiring age, must have 
had his own experience at the AEA in mind 
when he complained recently of the diffi- 
culty of getting men for top management. 
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But these changes are also a sign to be 
welcomed that an element of mobility is 
beginning to appear in scientific research. 
The authority is over-staffed. The big 
heave both in nuclear weapons and nuclear 
power took place some years ago, and the 
vast machine has been running wastefully 
at half-power for several years. This is 
frustrating for able men of energetic mind, 
but all too often their transfer to other 
laboratories where their talents are needed 
is made unnecessarily difficult by the in- 
ability to carry their pension rights with 
them. Much has been heard lately about 
the need to keep big research institutions 
lively by encouraging a constant flow of 
migrant researchers from the universities 
through their laboratories. But it is easier 
to get into these big institutions than it is 
to get out again. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTS 


Investing Overseas 


UST as investment trusts and unit trusts 
in this country offer an opportunity for 
those wishing to spread their risks, 
similar trusts overseas, particularly in 
Europe, offer the same facilities. With them, 
the investor has to “ back the management ” 
even more than with domestic trusts, not 
least because information about individual 
investments in overseas companies is not so 
readily at hand. 
The popularity with British investors of 
these managed trusts is growing and follow- 
ing the official quotation for Interunie and 


a similar application by Robeco, shares in a- 


third Dutch trust, N.V. Vereenigd Bezit van 
1894 (United Holdings 1894) are being in- 
troduced in London. Like other Dutch 
trusts, Vereenigd Bezit combines the features 
of the conventional investment trust and unit 
trust in this country, for while its shares can 
be dealt in only through the stock exchange 
the company always maintains a tap in its 
shares, which it releases through the market 
at a price based on the value of the under- 
lying assets plus duties and issue costs. The 
trust is not obliged to buy back its shares 
but it usually will. 

At the end of June Vereenigd Bezit’s port- 
folio was worth Fls. 82} million, of which 
almost 80 per cent was invested in Dutch 
stocks and nearly all the remainder in dollar 
securities. Vereenigd Bezit has a far greater 
proportion of its funds in local Dutch 
securities and a much smaller stake in dollar 
stocks than the other big Dutch trusts have. 
Dealings are expected to begin in this 
country at about £144, so that the yield is 
just over 23 per cent on a 73 per cent divi- 
dend. For the last six years, however, this 
payment has been supplemented by a small 
stock bonus and on the increased capital the 
dividend has usually been raised. 

Further afield, an investment trust, the 
Anglo-Nippon Trust, has been formed to 
invest in Japanese equities. The size of its 
capital has not yet been decided, but almost 
all of it will be issued to the public. Prices 
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of Japanese securities have fallen sharply in 
the past few months and the Dow Jones 
index which reached an all time high of 
1,829.7 in July now stands at 1,360.2, at 
which the average yield is 4% per cent. 
The Japanese brokers to the trust will be 
Yamaichi Securities which handled over 20 
per cent of the total volume of business on 
the Tokyo Stock Exchange last year. The 
trust, which is looking for investments with 
long term growth prospects, is unlikely to 
be worried about the regulations which pre- 
vent non-residents from repatriating funds 
for two years unless the transaction is 
between non-residents. 


COCOA 


Better Times Ahead? 


N this year of crumbling commodity 
prices, no one begrudges a primary 
producer a sudden change of fortune, 
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though a rise of nearly £40 a ton in the 
price of cocoa to about £190 a ton within 
the space of a month might be reckoned a 
little steep. But because this is a topsyturvy 
world the chances of establishing an inter- 
national cocoa price stabilisation scheme are 
that much slimmer following last month’s 
violent fluctuation. The peak of this rally 
coincided with a meeting of a committee 
of the UN Food and Agriculture cocoa 
study group to review the draft of an agree- 
ment to stabilise prices. That committee 
was therefore able to defer with few qualms 
taking any immediate action to help pro- 
ducers. The next meeting of the full cocoa 
study group will be held in May. 

In view of the large surpluses in the two 
preceding seasons, it is encouraging that 
prices can still respond so sharply to early 
forecasts of production in the new season, 
particularly as the FAO’s estimates sugge:t 
that consumption will only barely exceed 
production. Early forecasts, however, are 
not very reliable, though they are supported 
by exceptionally small purchases of cocoa 


Exchange Rates on a Moving Average 


A correspondent in Oxford puts forward 
a simple but ingenious way of achiev- 
ing controlled flexibility in exchange 
rates: 


™ is a proposal to change the present 
rules governing the levels at which 
exchange rates between different curren- 
cies are pegged. The present system 
embodies an endemic dilemma—between 
maintaining exchange rates that have 
become inappropriate to changed circum- 
stances, and of provoking speculation by 
allowing the belief té arise that any cur- 
rency may suddenly be devalued by a 
large amount. At the same time, a simple 
widening of margins of fluctuation allowed 
around existing parities has the dis- 
advantage that it allows the possibility of 
a major fall in a short period when a 
currency is at or above parity, while once 
a currency has fallen to the permitted 
floor, no further downward movement is 
possible except by alteration of its par 
value. 

What one would suggest is the adoption 
of a method of frequent minor adjustments 
—e.g. daily adjustment of registered par 
rates. The registered par rate of any cur- 
rency against gold could be made equal 
to the daily average of market rates over 
some past period, such as a year. The 
official exchange account of any country 
would then be committed to maintain- 
ing the market rate within one per cent 
of this parity at any moment. Thus 
any country whose currency had fluctuated 
in a given year within the permitted range, 
with an average equal to its parity at the 
beginning of the year, would commence 
the next year with the same par value as 


at the start of the year before. If on the 
other hand a country’s currency pressed 
continuously on its lower limit it would 
be able in time to go still lower, since the 
average for the past twelve months would 
be decreasing. If the rate were kept con- 
tinuously at its permitted minimum, thus 
always equal to one per cent below its 
average for the past year, the annual rate 
of fall could approach two per cent. If 
the currency did not press continuously on 
its lower limit, the permitted fall would 
be slower ; and no country which did not 
wish to allow its market rate to fall would 
be forced to do so, though after a year 
it would find that any market rate it had 
held consistently had become its official 
parity. 


| be it is thought that the speed of altera- 
tion of exchange rates which this 
system would allow would be too rapid, 
this could be countered by lengthening the 
period over which the average of market 
rates should be calculated. In practice, 
however, the possible effects on specula- 
tion of the prospect of a maximum rate of 
appreciation or depreciation of 2 per cent 
per annum should be easily controlled by 
equivalent variations in interest rates. 
Some special provision might be thought 
necessary during the first year of such a 
scheme, as its immediate introduction 
would permit an immediate fall by 1 per 
cent of both the parity and the market 
rate of any currency that had stood con- 
sistently at its lower limit during the year 
before the scheme was introduced. The 
expectation of such a fall in the price of a 
currency might lead to disequilibrating 
speculation in the period immediately 
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from farmers so far this season. The FAO 
cocoa group might have a built-in bias 
towards underestimating production which 
it puts at 1,069,000 metric tons this 
season, and perhaps towards understating 
consumption which the FAO reckons will 
increase by 84,000 tons to 1,080,000 tons 
in 1962. 

In the light of present knowledge, the 
recovery could be running ahead of events, 
and large manufacturers appear to withdraw 
from the market when prices are advancing. 
But at the current shipment price of £190 
a ton, cocoa might still look cheap compared 
with average prices of about {225 a ton 
in 1960 and £285 a ton in 1959. Following 
its decision to sell cocoa in Accra, Ghana 
has unexpectedly stopped sales through 
London. Nigeria has also decided to offer 
cocoa in Lagos, and though, like Ghana, 
Nigeria’s sales have been extremely heavy 
for this stage of the season, all the business 
is being transacted through its London 
agency, until the Lagos office opens at the 
beginning of next month. 


before the scheme came into effect. “A 


simple way to avoid this would be to 
provide that in the calculation of the 
average market rate for the past year, the 
old par value of the currency should be 
used for dates before the scheme came into 
force, and the actual market value only for 
dates after this, so that the new arrange- 
ment would come into effect only gradu- 
ally during the first year of its operation. 

Obviously, such a reform would not 
solve all exchange rate problems; countries 
which started with their exchange rates far 
removed from their equilibrium values 
might still find it necessary to make major, 
once-for-all, shifts in their parities, and 
there would be nothing to prevent them 
from making these changes, any more 
than there is now. It would still be neces- 
sary to avoid major inflationary or 
deflationary movements which would 
make any exchange rate in the neighbour- 
hood of the old parity untenable. The 
scheme would however provide a useful 
measure of long-run flexibility combined 
with short-run stability for countries 
whose problems are less extreme, but none 
the less real and persistent. It can for 
example be maintained that the deutsch- 
mark troubles of the past few years, for 
which a § or Io per cent appreciation were 
suggested, could have been coped with 
more smoothly by a movement spread 
over three to five years than by the actual 
method of a jump of § per cent, the size 
and timing of which had attracted whole- 
sale speculation for half a decade. 

Finally, the proposed reform has the 
advantage over more drastic reforms that 
its introduction need involve no violent 
upsets, so that it can be subjected to 
rational discussion in public before being 
adopted. If adopted it would be a small 
but useful improvement in the world’s 
payments mechanism. 
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SHIPS | 


IHI selected to build 
world’s largest tanker 


SOON 185,400 CUBIC METRES OF OIL WILL GO TO SEA IN 
A GIANT 130,050 DWT TANKER NEARLY 300 METRES IN 
LENGTH. THIS TANKER WILL BE THE LARGEST IN THE 
WORLD, AND IHI HAS BEEN SELECTED TO BUILD IT. 


IH] iS ONE OF JAPAN’S LARGEST SHIPYARDS. IT ALSO 
BUILDS CRANES, PRIME MOVERS, AND HEAVY EQUIPMENT. 
IT CAN DRAW ON THE SKILLS OF MORE THAN ‘17,000 EM- 
PLOYEES TO HANDLE BIG JOBS OF ALL KINDS AROUND 
THE WORLD. A 46-PAGE BROCHURE ON IHI SHIPBUILDING 
ACTIVITIES WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 





IF IT’S HEAVY, ASK IHI 


ishikawajima-Harima 
Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 


@ HEAD OFFICE: OHTE-MACHI, CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN CABLES: IHICO TOKYO 
MLONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: NO. 6, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON 
E.C. 2, ENGLAND TEL: LONDON WALL 5413 CABLE ADDRESS: IHICO LONDON 
HI OTHER OVERSEAS SALES REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: NEW YORK, RIO DE 
JANEIRO, NEW DELHI, DJAKARTA, HONG KONG 











Orr UPON A TIME there 
was a farmer who was 


blessed by fortune. He had 
broad acres, cows which gave 
rich milk, hens which laid many 
eggs. But this is the lot of other 
rich farmers. Where he was 
superior to them all was in his 
ownership of a goose who laid 
golden eggs. This goose was a 
faithful and obedient creature, 
and for a long time the farmer 
treated her with the considera- 
tion which was due for the help 
she gave his finances. The goose 
foraged happily for herself and 
laid many eggs for the farmer. 
And the farmer drove an expen- 
sive car and smoked only the 
best cigars. 

Then the farmer married a 
wife. This lady had many vir- 
tues, but one serious defect. 
She couldn’t bear to think that 
anyone around her performed 
any task which wasn’t under 
her own personal supervision. 
She chased the maids, she 
chivvied the hens. And she took 
a great interest in the goose who 
laid the golden eggs. 

“It’s not right,” she told her 
husband night after night in 





the privacy of the double bed. 
“The creature can’t be left to 
look after herself.’ —‘‘ She’s 
done all right up till now,” said 
the farmer. But in the end his 
wife had her own way, as 
women will. 
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So she had a special goose- 
run constructed, and shut the 
poor goose up in it. She was 
no longer allowed to forage for 
herself. Instead, her diet was 
strictly controlled. Strange and 
outlandish foods were given to 
her, as the farmer’s wife had the 
idea that these would make her 
lay yet more eggs. All they did, 
unfortunately, was to give the 
poor creature the hiccups. In 
other moods, the farmer’s wife 
would economise at the goose’s 


expense, and force her to eat 


all the leavings which no-one 
else wanted. “After all, she’s 
there to make herself useful,” 
said the farmer’s wife. The 
farmer, however, was a bit put 
out to find the golden eggs 
growing fewer and fewer. 

Until one day, or rather one 
night, there was very nearly a 
tragedy. The farmer’s wife had 
insisted that the goose-run be 
built right out in the open, 
where she could see it from her 
kitchen window. The goose, 
who was a wary bird and wise 
to the ways of foxes, com- 
plained that the spot was not 
safe. The farmer’s wife told her 
to hold her tongue. But, sure 
enough, the fox came. He lifted 
the latch. He stepped into the 
run. And he had the goose 
cornered and was on the very 





point of making an end of her 
when her cries brought the 
farmer running out in his 
nightshirt. ; 

The farmer set the goose free 
again. But the damage was done. 
Thenceforth she laid only ordi- 
Mary goose-eggs. The farmer 
grew poor and blamed his wife 
for it. One day he turned her 
out of doors, and that was the 
end of the marriage. 


MORAL: 
e 
There’s more than one way 


of cooking one’s goose. 


* * * * * 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON—AND ASSOCIATED 
SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH. 
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FIRE 


Up in Smoke 


5+ ta the past three years Britain 
seems to have become a more inflam- 
matory country. Up to 1958, losses caused 
by fires used to amount to about £24 to £28 
million a year. But in 1959, the total 
jumped suddenly to an annual £44 million 
and has stayed at that level ever since, this 
present year being no exception. Nor is the 
casualty list growing any shorter. Last year 
at least 529 people died in major fires and 
more than 700 died altogether from burns 
and scalds ; 23 of them were firemen. An- 
other 257 firemen were injured out of a 
total casualty list of nearly 4,000. 

Analysis of the causes of the 133,484 fires 
that were bad enough to need Fire Brigades 
does not really explain why the country is 
going up in smoke. Outdoor fires vary with 
the weather—up spectacularly in a dry 
summer like that of 1959, down in a wet 
one like that of 1958 but generally bobbing 
around the 70,000 a year mark. Fires in- 
side buildings are, however, rising at such 
a steady rate—51,500 in 1956, 62,500 in 
1960 (half of them in people’s homes)— 
that one is led to infer that something must 


11,912 


Fires in Buildings 


(1960) 


11,476 
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be wrong with the buildings themselves and 
the fire regulations governing their construc- 
tion and maintenance. And this seems to 
be borne out at least in part by the Govern- 
ment’s move to bring fire regulations gradu- 
ally under the Home Office instead of 
leaving them to the discretion of local 
authorities that take markedly different views 
of the urgency of the fire risk. 

It is easy to say that most fires are caused 
by carelessness: to argue, for example, that 
the reason why more and more fires ap- 
parently start in or on electric cookers is 
because more women are leaving fat on the 
stove to catch fire (nearly one fire in six 
started in a building is due to electricity ; 
mainly to wiring, with cookers second and 
fires or heaters the third main cause). 
But carelessness is part of the human make- 
up, and before they blame the rising number 
of fires on  scatterbrained housewives, 
smokers and kindergarten incendiaries, the 
experts might ask themselves about their 
designs and choice of materials. Most per- 
tinent of all, how many of the new possibi- 
lities of making buildings resistant to fire 
have been incorporated into local by-laws? 
Perhaps the underwriters, who have had to 
meet bills for some spectaculer fires in the 


BUSINESS NOTES 


past three years, might like to ask developers 
and their architects a few searching 
questions ? 


FRUIT IMPORTS 


More Apples 


- September, the Board of Trade an- 
nounced that it would consider applica- 
tions from canners or processors of apples 
for additional licences to import apples for 
processing. In the past, cider manufacturers 
and the like have been helped out of a 
difficult spot caused by partial failure, of the 
home-grown crop such has happened this 
year by a liberalisation of import quotas. 
Production of dessert apples in this country 
has fallen by about a third this year and 
cooking apples by about two thirds. The 
wholesale price of “ Cox’s ” has more than 
doubled to 165s. a cwt since a year ago 
and some cooking apples are four times as 
expensive. The 40,000 members of the 
Retail Fruit Trade Federation anxious lest 
their customers will not be able to afford 
apples by Christmas, also asked for a tem- 
porary liberalisation of imports and have had 
their request granted. Ten per cent of next 
year’s January-June quota can be imported 
before the end of this year. 

The chosen method of protecting British 
apple growers is a seasonal import quota. 
From January to June non-sterling ex- 
porters can ship 68,750 tons of apples 
to this country ; in the second half of the 
year quotas are reduced to 15,200 tons. 
The 10 per cent advance quota therefore 
represents a considerable relaxation for the 
second half of the year. Imports from the 
sterling Commonwealth are not restricted, 
but they arrive mainly in the slack season 
when prices are high. South African apples 
are normally the first to arrive, followed by 
New Zealand’s with Australia’s apples fill- 


ing in the gap before the arrival of the new - 


crop. Import quotas for apples were not 
fully used in the first half of this year, and 
few apples come into this country during 
the main harvesting period ; imports under 
quota were negligible in July and August, 
though in September they were more 
than twice as large as a year earlier. The 
biggest exporters subject to quota are Italy, 
the United States and Argentina. Despite 
the restriction of the large British market, 
Italy and Argentina have expanded their 
exports phenomenally since the war. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Still Virtuous 


HE machine tool industry continued to 

get more orders from export markets 
during August, while those from the home 
market remained below the 1960 level. But 
the fall in orders at home was smaller than 
it had been in the first seven months of the 
year; though differences in the part of 
August that industry may have spent on 
holiday make it difficult to be sure why 
variations in output or orders have occurred, 
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these figures hardly suggest that industry 
had then begun cutting back any more on 
this part of its capital spending. The in- 
dustry’s order book has continued to grow 
throughout this year; even home orders 
exceeded home deliveries during the 
summer, despite the fall in orders, while 
export orders have been well above the rate 
of deliveries. ’ 

This evidence of the international com- 
petitive strength of the machine tool indus- 
try is welcome if unexpected; but the 
continued increase in its order book could 
be a danger to this if delivery periods are 
allowed to become excessive. Deliveries 
have risen, however, and were nearly 13 per 
cent higher in July and August than they 
had been a year before. Even greater in- 
creases in output may be needed if the 
industry is to maintain its competitiveness 
—unless home demand should start to fall 
again. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In view of the Chancellor’s request But- 
lins is raising its interim dividend by only 
23 per cent to 15 per cent, but it forecasts 
a final payment of not less than 40 per 
cent to make an effective increase of 15 
per cent in the total distribution. Gross 
revenue for 1961 is likely to rise by over 
£14 million which would bring it over the 
£10 million mark. Butlins will consider 
opening holiday camps in Europe if Britain 
joins the common market. 


* 


Vauxhall announces that it will be start- 
ing night shift working again at the begin- 
ning of January, for the first time since the 
recession in the motor industry began last 
autumn. The reasons for this increase in 
output are that shipments of the new Victor 
to the United States will begin in Decem- 
ber, the good reception that the car is re- 
ported to have had in other export markets 
and that production of the VX9o0 sports 
version of the Victor will then begin. 


* 


The Council of the London Stock Ex- 
change has appointed Trollope and Colls, 
which has had long experience of the exist- 
ing Stock Exchange building, as contractors 
for the rebuilding of the stock exchange. 
The Council decided against inviting tenders 
for the contract after taking the advice of 
the architects, Legal and General Assurance 
(which is providing the finance) and other 
consultants. The shares of Trollope and 
Colls are to be quoted soon in London. 


* 


A comprehensive and well presented guide 
to the main capital markets of the world is 
published by Business International, 200 
Park Avenue South, New York 3, at $590. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


JOHN WALLACE & SONS LIMITED 


SUCCESS OF BOARD’S DIVERSIFICATION POLICY 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting of 
John Wallace & Sons. Limited was held on 
October 27th in Glasgow, Mr Charles Kemp 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement ; 


The financial year ended March 31, 1961, has 
been a most eventful one. At the beginning of 
that year the issued capital stood at £100,000; 
by the close of that year it had increased to 
£779,625. The profit, before tax, for the year 
to March 31, 1961, amounted to £295,033 com- 
pared with £47,076 for 1960. Shortly after the 
end of the financial year the issued capital was 
increased to £995,300, with current earnings esti- 
mated at some £440,000. 


ACQUISITIONS 


In a review of the Company’s history, Mr 
Kemp said: In 1955 we took the first step to 
widen the scope of the Company’s activities by 
acquiring the whole of the Ordinary share capital 
of A. Baird & Sons Ltd., a substantial part of 
whose business lies in the distribution of motor 
vehicles and the retailing of electrical goods and 
equipment, This purchase proved to be highly 
satisfactory. 


In the early part of 1960 your Company was 
able to acquire on advantageous terms substan- 
tially the whole of the issued share capital of a 
number of first-class industrial companies, with 
eminently satisfactory results, 


The first new acquisition was completed in 
August, 1960, when we entered the field of print- 
ing, purchasing the whole of the Ordinary 
Shares of Claridge, Lewis & Jordan Ltd. and its 
wholly owned subsidiaries, Expedite Publicity 
Ltd. and P. Cassin Ltd. At the same time, Praills 
(Hereford) Ltd., Automobile Engineers and Dis- 
tributors of Commercial Motor Vehicles, came 
into the Group. 


Following these initial purchases, the Ordinary 
Capital of seven further companies has been 
acquired, namely Arthur Productions (Clyde- 
bank) Ltd., Rookery Bridge Refining Co. Ltd., 
Associated Metal Works (Glasgow) Ltd., Graham 
& Wylie Ltd., Maurice Lipkin & Co. Ltd., Bates 
Bros. (Engineers) Ltd., and R. W. Haughton 
Ltd. 


The last three were taken over after March 31, 
1961, and in consequence they are not included 
in the Accounts-now before you, but will figure 
in the Accounts for the year ending March 31, 
1962, 


CURRENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS 


Commenting on the current position, Mr 
Kemp said he had prepared a table showing, 
on what he believed to be a realistic basis, the 
earnings now accruing to the Company from all 
sources, which showed that approximate per- 
centage earnings on Ordinary Capital in issue at 
30.9.61 was 51 per cent. 

He continued: When it is recalled that for 
the year ended March 31, 1960, the percentage 
earnings on the Ordinary Capital then in issue 
was under 17 per cent as against over 51 per cent 
currently, it will be seen that the diversification 
Policy we have pursued over the past year has 
indeed already been of great benefit to the 
Con pany. 


I am hopeful that the current year will con- 
tribute markedly to the further progress of the 
Company, basing my hopes on two main features 
—the current position and prospects of the com- 
panies now in the Group and arrangements con- 
templated for the acquisition of further ancillary 
and complementary interests. 


Firstly, the turnover of the majority of the 
companies acquired during the past 15 months 
has shown, and continues to show, an upward 
tendency. Moreover, all our main subsidiaries 
have growth prospects; quite a few are indeed 
actively engaged in programmes of expansion, 
one of them on a considerable scale. On the 
other hand it must be borne in mind that in 
some cases profit margins are reduced or over- 
head expenses have risen, and there is, of course, 
always the possibility of an unexpected setback 
in one or other of the companies. However, I 
have no reason to think that your Directors will 
have any occasion to revise their estimate of 
last May of a Profit of £432,000 from these 
sources for the year ending March 31, 1962— 
a figure which did not include the profits from 
R. W. Haughton Ltd. 


Secondly, negotiations are now in progress for 
the acquisition by your Company on advanta- 
geous terms of certain further companies of a 
nature complementary to those already in the 
Group and, incidentally, larger in size than any 
so far taken over. The total purchase price will 
probably be in the region of £900,000. 


NEW CAPITAL 
ISSUE 


Discussions have lately been taking place with 
influential financial bodies both in London and 
Glasgow regarding the underwriting of a public 
issue (in which existing shareholders would be 
entitled to preferential allotment) of Unsecured 
Loan or similar stock, partly convertible into 
Ordinary Shares at prices somewhat higher than 
the present market price, 


DIVIDENDS 


In the circular letter to shareholders of 
May Ist it was intimated that, in the absence 
of unforeseen circumstances, your Board would 
consider a distribution of 25 per cent for the year 
to March 31, 1962, to be reasonable and that it 
would be their intention to declare an interim 
dividend of 10 per cent payable in November 
1961. With nearly six months still to go before 
the end of our financial year, I am obviously 
not in a position to give a definite forecast 
of the total dividend likely to be paid on the 
Ordinary Shares for the year to March 31, 1962. 
All I can say at this juncture is that, after taking 
all the known factors into consideration, your 
Directors have felt justified in declaring an in- 
terim dividend of 124 per cent on account of the 
year payable on November 30, 1961, as against 
the 10 per cent interim foreshadowed. 


In May 1961 two new Directors, General Sir 
Leslie Hollis, KCB, KBE, and Mr A. H. Cortez- 
Leigh, were co-opted to the Board of your 
Company. 


The report was adopted and the total dividend 
of 20 per cent for the year to March 31, 1961, 
was approved. 


4&9 


H. A. SAUNDERS LIMITED 


(Car Distributors) 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF A 
DIFFICULT YEAR 


The twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of H. A. 
Saunders Limited was held on October 31st at 
Hendon, N.W.4. Mr G. W. Saunders (Chair- 
man of the Company) presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

The net profit before Tax has been held in a 
difficult period to within 5} per cent of last 
year’s record, which gives more than adequate 
cover for the 124 per cent Ordinary Dividend 
which we are again recommending for the year. 

It has been felt by the Board for some time 
that the Company needs to increase the 
Authorised Ordinary Capital, so that we can 
more readily adapt ourselves to trading condi- 
tions, either by raising fresh money or using 
authorised but unissued capital to purchase 
other business which may be offered. We are 
fortunate in having a wonderful new range of 
Austin vehicles, which I am confident will 
give us a greater share of the increasingly 
competitive market. 

Our preliminary unaudited figures for the 
period from March 3lst to date, show us to be 
running approximately level with last year, and 
although it is very early to forecast, providing 
we are given a reasonable run by the Chancellor, 
we may well be able to equal last year’s figures. 

The report was adopted and at the subsequent 
extraordinary general meeting a resolution was 
passed increasing the capital of the company 
to £1,500,000 by the creation of an additional 
5 million Ordinary Shares of 2s. each. 


CICELY RUBBER ESTATES 
COMPETITIVE ESSENTIALS 


.. The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of The 
Cicely Rubber Estates Company, Limited, was 
held on October 26th in London, Mr F. S. 
Physick, chairman, presiding. 

In his circulated review the chairman said 
that increasing crops from the replanted areas 
coupled with the advantages expected to accrue 
from their recently completed centralised 
modern factory should lead to lower estate costs. 
Thereby it was hoped to place themselves in a 
position to compete with the rapidly expanding 
synthetic industry. To keep pace with develop- 


ments the vital need of the plantation industry | 


was to produce more rubber not only at a lower 
cost but, just as important, be enabled to deliver 
at a competitive price. 

In this connection it behoved the Govern- 
ments of natural rubber-producing countries to 
bear in mind that manufacturers of synthetic 
substitutes were not called upon to pay export 
duties. In their own case the cost of export 
duty and cesses amounted to £23,128 in respect 
of the year under review. 


A warning had been given by the hivitebeal 
framers of the Mudie Report (1954) of this 
aspect, as well as of the need for continuous 
replanting operations. The industry indeed was 
much indebted to them as also to the Govern- 
ment in Malaya for its co-operation as regarded 
replanting. 

The planted acreage as at March 31, 1961, 
consisted of 2,542 acres mature and 649 acres 
immature. 

The report was adopted and the recommended 
dividend of 273 per cent was declared payable. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


GRAFTON INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 
LIMITED 


Rapid and Substantial Growth 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company was held on October 31st in London 


The following are extracts from the Report and Accounts and the statement by the Chairman, 
Mr Gordon Heynes, C.A., for the year ended June 30, 1961. 


Group Profit before Tax nap oak 

In his review of the subsidiaries’ activities, 
the Chairman said: Of all the companies in 
the Group, Quicktho Engineering Ltd. has 
the greatest potential for fairly rapid growth. 
The company’s turnover for 1960/61 was 
over double that for 1959/60, 

We now cover the whole of the United 
Kingdom mainly by direct employed techni- 
cal representatives or in one or two areas 
where there are special problems by indepen- 
dent agents. 

Peak Engineering Company Limited and 
the Non-Ferrous Die Casting Company 
Limited: Both these companies have made 


£ 
122,076 





1961 1960 1959 1958 
£ £ 


£ 
63,126 88,090 70,228 


Turnover and profits were considerably 
greater than in the previous year. As some 
indication of the very high quality of our 
work, I am pleased to report that British 
European Airways and their associate Cam- 
brian Airways Limited have recently 
entrusted us with a three-year contract for 
the reconditioning of a substantial number 
of their engines. 

Current trading has so far confirmed the 
continuing improving trend on which I have 
been happy to report. 


Copies of the full accounts are obtainable 


satisfactory progress. 


from the Secretary, 5 Grafton Street, 


Air Engine Services (U.S.-U.K.) Limited: © London, W.1. 





SATISFACTORY ACHIEVEMENT 


LT.-COL. C. P. DAWNAY, C.B.E., M.V.0., CHAIRMAN OF DALGETY AND CO., 
in his review for the year ended 30th June, 1961, said: Last year I mentioned that a 
decline in profits for the year 1960-61 must be expected, and events have proved this 
forecast to be true. However, because of the effort made by all concerned to control 
expenses and to increase earnings from other activities, the reduced quantity of wool 
available for sale and the lower prices it fetched did not diminish profits to the extent 
they might otherwise have done. I feel that in the circumstances we have reason to be 
satisfied with our achievement, and it is encouraging that the current wool selling season 
has opened with an improvement in prices. 

Your board decided that substantial and continuing benefits could best be achieved 
by the amalgamation of suitable competitors in our field of activity. The Board of the 
New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company Limited had reached a similar 
conclusion, and a merger was mutually agreed to be beneficial to both Companies. 


DEVELOPMENT: The year has been marked by the stringent credit policies pursued in 
Australia and’ New Zealand, and now in England. Such policies were undoubtedly 
necessary to dorrect the slide towards inflation which was everywhere all too apparent. 
AUSTRALIA: Steps have been taken recently to continue to improve administrative 
efficiency and thereby results, by the formation of two subsidiary Companies. The 
Australian pastoral business will also benefit from the establishment of some twenty new 
sub-branches and staffed agencies, and the acquisition of the South Australian livestock 
business of Coles Bros. Limited. The Company is directly established in 222 centres in 
all states of Australia. 

NEW ZEALAND: Expansion of existing interests has been effected by the acquisition 
of a majority shareholding in Tasman Vaccine Laboratory Limited, the products of which 
are vaccines for veterinary purposes and agricultural chemicals. 

EAST AFRICA: The whole economy has been impeded by political conditions and 
profits have not been maintained at a satisfactory level. Given more settled conditions, 
the benefit of integration and rationalisation of the Company’s operations will become 
apparent. 

UNITED KINGDOM: The Company’s interests have continued to expand quietly. 
FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS: The Group Net Profit for the year is £940,429, a 
decrease of £134,587 compared with the previous year. We are recommending a Final 
Dividend of 5 per cent. free of tax on the Ordinary Shares making 8 per cent. for the 
year, the same as for the year ended 30th June, 1960. 

OUTLOOK: The measures taken by Governments to control inflation are having a 
dominating effect on our business. If they are successful it is to be hoped that costs can 
be brought under control. Wool prices have improved and are now on a more reasonable 
level, and demand for meat and grain is good. We must, however, now face a period of 
major reorganisation. 


Dalgety 


and Company Limited 
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SECOND BROADMOUNT 
TRUST LIMITED 


GROWTH OF EARNINGS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting was 
held recently in London. The following are 
extracts from the remarks of the Chairman, Mr 
E. B. Montesole, JP, at the meeting. 


Gross receipts show an increase from £66,441 
to £74,836 and after deducting expenses and 
taxation and certain non-recurring items, net 
revenue is £43,194 compared with £37,483. 
Dividends totalling 31} per cent or 33d. per 
Ordinary 1s. share are recommended. 


A valuation of the investments at September 
14, 1961, amounted to £1,672,280 compared 
with a book value of £506,758; the character 
and class of these remain as before and consist 
mainly of selected equities. 


We are proposing to make a free issue of 
Ordinary shares in the proportion of one to four. 
Your Directors are of opinion that revenue for 
the current period may show some recession but 
they anticipate that unless unforeseen circum- 
stances affect the present flow of income it will 
be possible to distribute, for the current year, not 
less than the same amount in dividend, that 
is, 25 per cent on the increased capital; it is 
intended that the interim dividend shall be 
maintained at ld, and the final adjusted to 
accord with results. 


The report was adopted. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COAL, 
OIL AND GAS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


The following is a summary of the address 
delivered by Mr P. E. Rousseau, the Chairman 
of the South African Coal, Oil and Gas Cor- 
poration Limited (Sasol) at the Eleventh Annual 
General Meeting held in Johannesburg on Octo- 
ber 11, 1961. 


Profit after charging depreciation for the year 
ended June, 1961, at R2,594,678 (£1,297,339) 
was more than double the previous year’s 
R1,259,412 (£629,706). Total sales increased 
from R16,436,000 (£8,218,000) to R17,917,00 
(£8,958,500). Exports increased by nearly one- 
third to R2.4 million (£1.2 million), 


Profit plus provision for depreciation 
amounted to R5,291,567 (£2,645,783.10.0) 
while a net amount of R3,648,354 (£1,824,177) 
was spent on new capital assets. As a result the 
cash resources of the company increased by 
R1,643,213 (£821,706.10.0) to R4,238,203 
(£2,119,101.10.0.). Mr Rousseau stated that this 
cash build-up, which is expected to continue, 
will be a major source of finance for the expan- 
sion and diversification of the company’s pro- 
duction facilities at Sasolburg. 


In the processes employed by Sasol for the 
production of oil and chemicals from coal, an 
essential intermediate step is the manufacture 
of synthesis gas. Such gas can be used as a fuel. 
Likewise, in converting the synthesis gas to oil 
and chemicals, quantities of gaseous hydro- 
carbons are produced which are at present 
further processed to petrol. These gaseous 
hydrocarbons can also be diverted for fuel 
purposes and accordingly the possibility o 
installing a gas pipeline to feed the Souther 
Transvaal and Witwatersrand is under detailed 
study. 
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THE MUAR RIVER RUBBER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR JOHN BARLOW’S STATEMENT 


The Forty-First Annual General Meeting was 
held in London on November 2nd. 


The following is a summary of the Review 
of the Chairman—Sir John D. Barlow, Bart, 
MP. 


The profit for the year ended March 31, 1961, 
was £226,800. Investment income, mainly from 
tea and rubber companies, accounted for over a 
third of the profit. Taxation requires £89,050, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


the transfer to Replanting Reserve is £59,000 
and the dividend is 44d. per 2s. Share, which 
will require £78,501 less income tax. 


The rubber crop was 5,197,000 Ibs. It is 
hoped to harvest 54 million Ibs. in 1961/62. 
561 acres were replanted in 1960/61 and 438 
acres are to be planted in the current year. The 
policy of selling reserve land on Sapong Estate 
to smallholders is being continued and this is 
encouraged by the Government. 


MALAYA 


The effect of the United Kingdom’s entry into 
the Common Market on Malaya would be 
small. Natural rubber which accounted for 63 


HE following is an extract from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Sir Clavering Fison, which 
has been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended 30th June 1961. 
Group sales were £54,576,000 against £51,343,000 
last year and profit before taxation was £3,607,000 
compared with £4,509,000. The net profit after 
tax was £1,860,000 against £2,021 ,000. 
We did not expect the exceptional level of profits 
earned in 1959 to be repeated last year but, 
nevertheless, the level of profit earned was the 
second highest in the Company’s history. 


Fertilizers 


The estimated usage of plant nutrients in 
fertilizer compounds increased by only 1 per cent 
over last year against the previous year’s excep- 
tional 15 per cent increase. This check in the rate 
of growth in fertilizer application must be viewed 
against the background of a difficult farming 
year. Even so, sdles of Fisons Fertilizers Limited 
exceeded. the: 1959-60 level and. our share of the 
trade increased by a small amount. 

Modernisation, of the Company’s granulating 
plants to enable them to produce compounds of 
higher concentrations has continued. 

A large expansion of our nitrogen capacity is 
proposed and a major project with the Esso 
Petroleum Company Limited is expected to 
involve a capital expenditure of approximately 
£10 million. 

Fisons Horticulture Limited had another very 
successful year and continued the previous rate 
of growth. 

Results from our overseas fertilizer interests 
Were satisfactory and total profit available to us 
was higher than last year. 


Chemicals and Other Interests 


A|l our chemical companies again showed profits 
although in total the overall profit was lower than 
the previous year due to the special difficulties 
encountered by Benger Laboratories Limited. 
The profits of Fisons Pest Control Limited have 
again increased, especially overseas.. Benger 
Laboratories Limited returned a much lower 
profit because of special difficulties with an 
important product. Expansion continues at home 
and abroad; a new plant in India owned by 
Bengers in association with Tata Industries 
Limited is nearly complete and is expected to 
contribute to profits next year. The progress of 
Genatosan Limited was not maintained; but the 
improvement noted last year is expected to be 


Fisons plan expansion at 
home and overseas | 


Sir Clavering Fison anticipates opportunities in the 
Common Market and expresses confidence in the future 





resumed. Our food interests have been fused into 
one company trading as Fisons Foods Limited 
which is concentrating on the production of 
processed foods, based largely on milk. The 
Loughborough Glass Company, making labora- 
tory apparatus and instruments, and Whiffen & 
Sons Limited, our industrial chemical company, 
both had a satisfactory year. 


Fisons Overseas 


During the year we carried out a major re- 
organisation of our overseas activities. All export 
selling has been concentrated under the direction 
of a unified organisation, Fisons Overseas 
Limited. Direct export sales of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals rose by 14 per cent and compares 
favourably with the figures for UK chemical 
exports generally. Conscious of our duty to 
increase Overseas sales in the national interest, it 
is our intention to increase export sales wherever 
possible and to seek investment opportunities for 
chemicals and fertilizers throughout. the world, 


The Future 


The conditions affecting the chemical industry as 
a whole must of course concern the future of this 
Company. It seems necessary for this country to 
prepare itself for sterner competition within a 
freer market. The chemical industry is highly 
protected and some general adjustment of prices is 
inevitable. Therefore, like most other companies, 
we. have been reconsidering our projections for 
the future to take account of changing conditions. 
There has been in any event a tendency for 
profits, measured by return on capital employed, 
to decline in the last few years as the shortages 
arising from the war have been made good and 
the backlog of inventions worked off. These facts 
would in any case have made for more com- 
petitive conditions and the process will merely be 
accelerated by the possible need to compete in 
the conditions of the Common Market. We are 
confident about the future and do not doubt that 
we shall fare as well as other companies in the 
chemical industry. We are well equipped to do 
so with a strong organisation, a group of products 
for which there are expanding markets, and 


efficient research teams. As regards the current. 


year, of which of course only three months have 
passed as this is written, the deflation of prices 
continues, costs are increasing, and the economic 
situation remains confused. It would not be 
justifiable, therefore, to hold out hope of higher 
profits. 
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per cent in value of Malaya’s 1960 exports and 
tin which accounted for 17 per cent would not 
be affected as no import duties on these two 
products are envisaged under the Rome Treaties. 
About 25 per cent of Malaya’s rubber goes to 
the United Kingdom, 25 per cent to the Com- 
mon Market countries and 11 per cent te the 
European Free Trade Area countries; the re- 
maining 39 per cent is sold to America and 
Communist countries, 


Malayan exports such as copra, vegetable oils, 
coffee, tea, spices, pineapples and timber would 
be liable to duty under the Common Market 
tariff. These commodities account for about 7 
per cent.of Malaya’s total exports to Europe. 
It is hoped that during discussions on the terms 
of the United Kingdom’s entry into the Com- 
mon Market that favourable arrangements will 
be made for Malaya’s secondary exports to 
Europe. 


NORTH BORNEO 


Tunku Abdul Rahman favours the formation 
of an expanded Malaysia which would comprise 
Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak and 
Brunei. Although North Borneo and Sarawak, 
which are still Colonies of the United Kingdom, 
are developing; they are not so advanced as 
Malaya and Singapore. Few of the people in 
North “Borneo and Sarawak are politically 
conscious and there is little sign of any strong 
desire among the majority of people for rapid 
political development. It would be best for 
all concerned for both North Borneo and 
Sarawak to develop further under the Colonial 
Office. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


JOKAI (ASSAM) TEA 


The eighty-first annual general‘ meeting of 
Jokai (Assam) Tea Company Limited was held 
on November 3rd in London, Mr G. A. Rainey 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


1960 has been a most successful season, with 
each of. your fifteen gardens showing. increased. 
profits. _ Some areas in North Eastern India 


_ Suffered a very severe drought, but so far as your 


own Company is concerned,. although certain 
sections were affected, to some extent, the crop 
produced is only fractionally down-on last year. 
Considerably higher prices were achieved in 
both the London and Calcutta markets and, 
despite an increase in’ revenue expenditure of 
some £100,000, the profit on tea at £782,474 
shows a most _ Satisfactory imcrease of 
£214,000. © 

Transfers totalling £300,300 have been made 
to General Reserve, Development ~ Rebate 
Reserve and: the Renewals and Replacement 
Account, and from the balance your Board pro- 
pose to pay a final dividend of 11 per cent 
making 14 per cent free of tax for the year. 

Crop prospects are most promising, but with 
lower prices ruling generally on both the London 
and Calcutta markets, it is yet too early to fore- 
cast the current season’s results with any 
reliability. 

The British African Tea Estates Ltd., in 
which your Company has a substantial interest, 
enjoyed an excellent year to 30th June, 1961. A 
record tea crop of over 3,000,000 Ibs. was pro- 
duced and the prices realised compare favourably 
with those obtained for the previous season. 


The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS 
STORES LTD. 


MR R. J. BLACKADDER’S REVIEW 


The Fortieth Annual General Meeting of 
British Overseas Stores Limited was held on 
October 27th in London, Mr R. J. Blackadder, 
MC, CA (Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


The Accounts disclose a serious recession 
during the year under review. In fact, the 
position is not such as the combined figures 
seem to indicate as the majority of our interests 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


earned total profits roughly equal to the results 
achieved by the same Companies in the previous 
year, and it was out of these profits that divi- 
dends were declared by certain of our Sub- 
sidiaries. Only in four cases did the results 
deteriorate so seriously that the profits were 
drastically reduced and appear in the Group 
Accounts as £42,515, compared with £121,189 
last year. Indications to date suggest that this 
deterioration in the Group results should be 
largely corrected during 1961 /62. 


The London Subsidiaries have improved on 
the results attained last year. This is a satis- 
factory achievement, having in view the grow- 
ing difficulties experienced in maintaining orders 
from overseas. These difficulties have been 





The Annual General Meeting of the Company was held on October 31 in London. The 
following are extracts from the statement by the Chairman, Mr Sidney Bloch, circulated 
with the Accounts. 


GROUP PROFITS DOUBLED } 
The Group Profits before tax amounted to £542,369 (£259,689). After Tax profit is 


£288,227 (£137,318). 


CAPITAL, RESERVES AND SURPLUSES TREBLED 
Share Capital, Reserves and Surpluses amounted to £1,936,481 (£679,063). The Share 
Premium Account has increased from £10,779 to £402,854, Group Capital Reserves from 
£286,798 to £694,440, and the Group Revenue Reserve and undistributed profits from 


£166,520 to £329,608. 


FINAL DIVIDEND 


AS FORECAST 


The final dividend is held at 30 per cent less income tax, making 60 per cent less income 
tax for the year. Profits would clearly have justified a final dividend in excess of that forecast, 
but the Board have observed the Chancellor’s plea for restraint. 

BONUS ISSUE: ONE FOR TEN ORDINARY 

Bonus issue proposed of one share for every ten held. Preliminary figures to August, 
1961 are encouraging. In the absence of unforeseen circumstances, the Board will be able 
to recommend a dividend to the year April 30 next, of not less than 60 per cent less income 
tax on ordinary share capital, as increased by the bonus issue. 

COMMERCIAL AND SHOP DEVELOPMENT: £4.25 MILLION 

The Group now have under construction, or in an advanced stage of planning, office and 
commercial developments comprising a total lettable area of office space of 476,000 square feet, 
and a number of shops, stores and supermarkets, estimated to produce ultimately a gross 
rental income of £473,000, subject to servicing of mortgages. The total capital commitment 
of these projects is estimated at a sum in excess of £4,250,000, provision for all of which 
has been made on a long term basis. This is undoubtedly the most significant feature of the 
Group’s activities during the year. Progress has, however, also been made in building up the 


Group’s investment portfolio. 


SUN LIFE FINANCE: SECOND TRANCHE 
Provision for a long term advance of £5,000,000 was made with Sun Life in August, 
1960 and in June a basis was agreed for further finance to be made available to the Company. 
HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 
Actual sales in the year were lower than the previous year, due solely to production 


difficulties. 


Demand for houses continues to be high, and to maintain the programme, 


building land costing approximately £1,200,000 was purchased in the year to August 31, 1961. 
Land stock has never been higher than it is to-day. The Board are determined to expand 


this side of the business as much as is prudent. 


SUBSIDIARIES 
Barking Brassware Co, Ltd., manufacturing quality taps and and other sanitary fittings, 
had a full order book throughout the year and earnings have exceeded estimates at the time of 
purchase. Industrial Banking Division which began to restrict investment and hire purchase 
two years ago, is doing good and profitable business in the form of secured short term 
property finance. No serious losses in hire purchase have been sustained, neither are they 


DIRECTORS 
Sidney Bloch (Chairman) 
Herbert Ashworth (General Manager) 


anticipated, 


P. N. Bower 


I. R. Crammond 


A. C. Draycott, FRICS, FAI J. Hamilton . 
R. W. Matthews, FCA (Secretary) 
Registered Office : 26/27 Regency Square, Brighton, Sussex. 
ISSUED CAPITAL 
222,000 63 per cent Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each. 
5,751,575 Ordinary Shares of ls. each. 
Ordinary dividend for the year to April 30, 1961: 60 per cent (less income Tax). 
Ordinary Share price at October 31, 1961: 26s. 
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largely due to import restrictions which have 
encouraged the growth of secondary industries. 
Returns received so far this year indicate that the 
exceptional losses experienced in 1960/61 will 
not be repeated. 


The report was adopted. 


CAPITAL & COUNTIES 
PROPERTY 


The twenty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Capital & Counties Property Company 
Limited was held on October 26th in London, 
Mr Leslie Marler, OBE, TD, the chairman, 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year ended April 30, 1961: 


Your Company continues to expand and 
prosper, and although our greatest volume of 
development lies in the years immediately ahead 
my colleagues and I are satisfied that the Com- 
pany’s foundations are broadly based and 
soundly laid and we look forward with no small 
degree of confidence to many years of steady 
prosperous growth. 


Our rental income has risen by over £230,000 
to the new record figure of £1,202,404 and our 
net profits before the tax collector takes his share 
to £476,991. The carry forward at £157,581 is 
nearly doubled, a useful reserve to fill in the 
occasional revenue gaps which are bound to 
occur in a development programme as large and 
varied as is ours. 


Mr Marler referred to some fifteen major 
developments now in progress, including: 


Knightsbridge Green, London, S.W.:—Great 
progress has been made with the plans for this 
development which will assuredly provide one 
of the most spectacular group of buildings in 
Europe. 


The London County Council have passed a 
resolution to designate the area as one of Com- 
prehensive Development, our layout has received 
the approval of the Royal Fine Arts Commission 
and has the support of the Multiple Shops 
Federation. 


It is with this programme in view that we have 
been able to come to an arrangement with our 
good friends, the Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society and The Prudential Assurance Company 
Limited to make available to us the sum of 
£18.3 millions during the next few years. The 
Institutions concerned have expressed a wish to 
be able to convert some portion of this loan into 
Ordinary Shares of your Company. As this 
conversion right will not arise for some years and 
then in conditions which it is impossible to 
foresee at the present time, it seemed appro- 
priate that the option price should be based ona 
yield related to the dividend then being paid 
rather than on a price fixed in relation to today’s 
market conditions. 


Your Board have estimated the income which 
should be available for dividends on completion 
of these developments and consider that the basis 
which has been agreed of providing a yield of 
6 per cent on conversion would result in the 
issue of shares at a figure in excess of the present 
market price. . 


In conclusion may I say that as we are con- 
tinually exploring further opportunities of adding 
to your Company’s profitability and taking into 
account our known reversions it may well be that 
our view of our future earnings is conservative. 


The report was adopted. 
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PRETORIA PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Republic o' South 
Africa) 


The Sixty-sixth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 23, 1961. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Statement by the Chairman, Mr B. G. 
Twycross, dated October 4, 1961. 


During the second half of the financial year, 
mainly as a result of the material decline in 
building activity, the demand for cement 
decreased. This has had its effect on the 
Company’s sales, and the trading profit was 
lower than the previous year by R251,058. Our 
associate companies experienced similar condi- 
tions which are reflected in the reduction of our 
income from investments. 


COMPANY MEETING. REPORTS 


Slurry Factory.—The second dry process kiln 
with-its ancillary equipment was commissioned 
during December, 1960, and has operated satis- 
factorily. 


jupiter Factory.—Construction has com- 
menced on the modernisation of the packing 
and despatch plant. Orders have been placed 
for new coal milling units. In connection with 
the manufacture of  Portland-Blastfurnace 
Cement, extensions to the Raw Material Store, 
to accommodate Granulated Blastfurnace Slag, 
have been put in hand and plant to dry that 
material is due for completion in the near 
future. 

Hercules Factory—During the current year 
a modern packing and despatch plant will be 
erected and an outdated finishing mill depart- 
ment will be replaced by a modern plant. 

Work is in progress on the installation of 
plant to deal with the manufacture of Portland- 
Blastfurnace Cement on a larger scale than 
hitherto. 


Pre-Mixed Concrete-——Two companies have 


been formed on the Witwatersrand to provide 


HOSCOTE RUBBER 


ESTATES LIMITED 


Issued Capi‘al £195,750 in 2s. Shares 
‘Directors 
H. B. E. Hake, C.B.E. (Chairman), T. H. Miller, 
G. M. Knocker, C.B.E., J. A. Clubb, M.M., M.S.M. 


Secretaries and Agents 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited 


RUBBER CROPS AND PRICES: Year ended 30th June 


1960/61 3,273,900 Ib. 
1959/60 2,889,800 Ib. 


23.51d. per Ib. net 
30.78d. per Ib. net 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND: The profit before tax was £98.526 compared with 
£119,376 for 1959/60. A dividend of 20 per cent. is recommended and in addition a 
special non-recurring bonus of 5 per cent. in respect of a tax adjustment. 


CURRENT FINANCIAL YEAR: The estimated crop is 3,477,000 Ib. and prospects 


are that this figure will be realised. 
this season. 


Replanting to be resumed next year after a pause 


Annual General Meeting 12 noon Wednesday, 29th November, 1961. 





WHITELEY STEVENS (HOLDINGS) LTD. 


“ The activities of your Company 
are now diversified 


and form two main groups... 
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THE EXPORT-IMPORT MERCHANTS’ GROUP 


Carters (Merchants) Ltd. 
E. C. Sunningdale & Co. Ltd. 
Charles Gane & Co. Ltd. 
Clark, Wilson & Co. Ltd. 


Carters (Merchants) Holdings Ltd. 


B. E. Cooper & Co. Ltd. 

J. C. Hodson & Co. Ltd. 
Willis, Sindall & Syrett Ltd. 
Fruit Juice Importers Ltd. 


THE TEXTILE AND FASHION GROUP 
Whiteley Stevens & Co. Ltd. 


Kirkland & Clemerson Ltd. 
The Danda Knitting Co. Ltd. 


George Newton (Nottingham) Ltd. 
’ §. Travers Ltd—ESTRAVA. 


The first report since the expansion ‘of the Group includes the following points: 

NET TRADING PROFITS after deducting all charges and taxation to 31st March, 
1961, covering seven months of Whiteley Stevens & Co. Ltd., and five months of 
Carters (Merchants) Holdings Ltd. were £45,024. 

DIVIDEND: 10 per cent paid on Ordinary shares for seven-month period (equal 
to 17.14 per cent for a full year) an increase of approximately 40 per cent over the 


previous year. 


LIQUID POSITION: Net current assets stand at £333,708 including £154,323 


in cash and quoted investments. 


The Prospects—by Mr E. C. Sosnow (Chairman). 
Mr Sosnow reports that trading has been well maintained, the volume of orders 


substantially exceeding those for last year. 


Export and re-export business is unaffected 


by the credit squeeze, raw materials shipments to Eastern Europe are increasing. Entry 


into the Common Market could bring great opportunities. 


Export experience of the 


import-export group will now be available to help development of textile group. 
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a service for supplying pre-mixed concrete 
delivered on site. Your Company, in conjunc- 
tion with the other cement producers in the 
Transvaal, has decided to take an interest in 
these concerns, 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Eastern Province Cement Company Limited. 
—The Trading Profit was maintained at much 
the same level as in the previous year albeit a 
decline in sales was experienced. It was not 
possible to export surplus production. 


The Premier Portland Cement Company 
(Rhodesia) Limited.—Sales were again adversely 
affected by the unsettled economic conditions in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Cape Portland Cement Company Limited.— - 


Productive capacity was materially in excess of 
demand, which reflected the lower level of 
activity in the area served by the company. 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


The fall in sales over the year ended June 30, 
1961, as noted above, has continued during the 
first two months of the current year in respect 
of your Company and the Cement Industry as 
a whole. 


Durban Cement Limited.—Since. the close of 
the year negotiations in regard to the establish- 
ment of the processing of Blastfurnace Slag in 
Natal have reached the point where it is agreed 
that your Company will participate in the forma- 
tion of a company for that purpose; to be 
designated Durban Cement Limited, with a 
factory in Durban. 


Binding Cases 


Binding cases for Tat ECONoMisT 
are available from Easisinp Ltp. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on the 
spine ; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will 
hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
together with the quarterly Index, or 
26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be 
stamped on the spine. The cost per 
case, post free throughout the 
world, is 12/6. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to 


THE Economist, but to— 
EASIBIND Ltd 
(Dept. E), 


84 Newman St., London, W.1 
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SEAPORT (SELANGOR) 
RUBBER ESTATE 


WELCOME INCREASE IN CROP 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS THE ECONOMIST NOVEMBER 4, 1961 rHE 


tion of new tapping techniques. While we hope including 50 acres replanted in 1960 with high- 

_ to improve on this level of cropping, the results’ c 
from the new tapping techniques cannot be 

precisely estimated and a material increase in 

crop for the current year should not be expected. 

Despite the lower selling price crop proceeds ——e 
were more than maintained and, including the 
refund of three-quarters of the anti-inflationary 
cess due to us amounting to £2,777 before tax, 
the profit after taxation was £39,327 (£34,652). 
From the balance available £2,000 has been 
transferred to Capital General Reserve and 


yielding material, are reported to be developing 
well. No further mining has been done on the 
estate by Petaling Tin. Your Board is keeping 
the situation with regard to the Mining Leases 
under review and when the time is opportune 
will consider renewing the Company’s applica- 
tion to the Selangor State Government for 
reconversion to agricultural title of 300 acres 
held under Mining Lease. 


The crop for the three months to September 
1961 was 321,000 lb as against 262,000 lb for 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Seaport (Selangor) Rubber Estate Limited will 
be held on November Z3rd in London. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr J. A. Clubb, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the year 


A‘ 


ended June 30, 1961: £14,327 to Replacement of Planted Areas ‘the similar period in 1960. Although technical, from tl 

Our crop of 1,104,000 Ib which represented Reserve. The increased ‘profit has permitted advances in the development of synthetic rubber there v 
a yield per mature acre of over 800 lb exceeded us to restore this latter Reserve to its former = continue, I am confident that Seaport, with its the 194 
last year’s harvest by 240,000 Ib and was a £35,000 and to recommend a dividend of 20 per present acreage and a progressively improving face of 
record for the Company. This welcome increase Sent less tax, the same as last year. rate of production per acre as replantings come 3Ist ce 
in crop came mainly from areas of budded and The usual high standard of field upkeep has into bearing, will be able to maintain a com- cast of 
clonal seedling rubber following the introduc- been fully maintained and immature replantings, petitive position in the industry. fits ros 
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EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 


ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many 


practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE 
OF SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar execu- 
tive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute (Dept. E), 14 New 
Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 








[peeeeare OF LONDON : The ee 
Memorial Lecture, entitled “ Problems of 
the American Economy,” will be delivered by 
Professor Paul A. Samuelson (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) at 5.30 p.m. on 
November 9th at the University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET .—James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 





OU ARE HOLIDAY WISE—if you GO 

H.F. For your School or Youth party next 
year take your pick—a short trip across the 
Channel to France—or a more adventurous 
visit to Russia—See the grandeur of Switzer- 
land’s mighty peaks—or the warmth and 
colour of Italy, and its art and culture—or a 
Cruising Holiday can take you to Greece or 
Madeira, Palma or Tenerife. If it is Holidays 
at Home, then H.F. Youth Camps and Youth 
Guest Houses provide especially for parties of 
Young People. There is also an H.F. Youth 
Guest House in the Wye Valley, with certain 
weeks reserved exclusively for individual book- 
ings from the younger aye group. Write or 
*phone NOW for free booklets ‘* Holidays 
Abroad for Parties of Young People, 1962” 
or “ Holidays for Parties of Young People, 


1962."—THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP, Dept. 
27, 142 Great North Way, London, N.W.4. 
Telephone: SUNnyhill 3381 (six lines). 


ORGOT my wife’s birthday, lost my new 

umbrella, a dog trampled my pet plants— 
a day of despair! Then a soothing glass of 
superb EL CID Sherry, and a genial outlook 
now restored. 


OMINION OF CANADA THREE-AND-A- 

QUARTER PER CENT REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1958-1963. For the purpose of pre- 
paring the Interest Warrants due January 1, 
1962, the BALANCES will be STRUCK at the 
close of business on December 1, 1961, after 
which date the Stock will be transferred ex- 


dividend. For the Bank of Montreal, Financial 
Agents of the Government of Canada in 
London. 


John H. F. Turner, 


Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
November 1, 1961 





BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


The following preliminary traffic results for the first 
pared with the first. nine months of 1960 have been issued. 
1961 


nine months of 1961 com- 


1960 
Kilometres run 6,019,067 5,839,050 
Tons Escudos Tons Escudos 
Passenger Traffic 948 — 10,284,000 278 — 13,665,000 
Local Traffic : 
Minerals oe 315,861 — 35,931,000 334,270 — 39,986,000 
Other — oe 489.117 — 63,206,000 447,792 — 58,494,000 
Transit Traffic : 
Minerals .. oe 454,598 — 245,764,000 469,939 —- 242,374,000 
Other ° 116,429 — 87,024,000 79,538 — 63,951,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts _-_ — 9,210,000 _-_ — 11,083,000 
TONS (Excluding ee 
Service Traffic) 1,376,953 — 451,419,000 1,332,817 — 429,553,000 
Working enenaee in 
Africa os 242,934,000 215,675,000 
Net Operating 
Receipts... es 208,485,000 213,878,000 
Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Debentures and 90 per cent of 


the equity of the Benguela Railway. 





sciences in the application of electronic comput- 
ing methods to their problems, to undertake pro- 
gramming and computing in conjunction with 
the staff of the University of London Computer 
Unit and to develop independent research. 
Appointment for three years in the first instance. 
Commencing salary, with superannuation 
benefits under N.H.S.S. scheme and child allow- 
ances, determined by age, qualifications and 
experience. Applications, giving personal par- 
ticulars and names of two professional referees, 
to the Director, M.R.C. Statistical Research 
Unit, London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, Keppel Street, London, w 1. 


~ AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 





Applications are invited for appointment to 
a READERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS; salary £A3,750. Reasonable 
travel and removal expenses are payable. 

One year’s study leave with travel allowances 
will be granted after each five years’ service. 

The Reader in Imternational Relations will 
be expected to engage in and to supervise 
research into the political, economic and legal 
relationships between nations, especially, but 
not necessarily exclusively, in the Asian and 
Pacific regions. 

Further particulars should be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close on 8th December, 1961. 





For other appointments see page 502 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited from suitably quali- 
fied persons for appointment to the posts of: 
SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS, DURBAN. 
RESEARCH nen aa IN ECONO- 
MICS, DURBA 
The salary Sohne attached to the 
are:-—= 
Senior Lecturer: R3,180 x 120—R4,140 
(£1,590 x 60—£2,070) 
R2,340 x 120—R3,300 
(£1,170 x 60—£1,650) 
Research Assistant : R2,340 x 120—R3,300 
(£1,170 x 60—£1,650) 
The commencing notch on the above salary 
scales will be dependent on the qualifications 
and/or experience of the successful candidate. 
Application forms and further particulars are 
obtainable from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House, Pali Mall, 
London, S.W.1. 
Applications close in South Africa 
London on November 30, 1961. 


posts 


Lecturer : 


and 


(MARKET RESEARCH) 


Applications are invited for the above pen- 
sionable appointment in the Statistics Depart- 
ment, at a commencing salary within the range 
£770/£1,015 per annum according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Candidates should preferably be not more 
than 27 years of age and must hold an appro- 
priate graduate or equivalent qualification. Pre- 
ference will be given to Honours graduates in 
Economics combined with Statistics. 

The Assistant Statistician will be concerned 
mainly with planning, preparation and analysis 
of market surveys but may also be required 
to assist in general statistical studies in the field 
of demand forecasting, load research, etc. The 
work is interesting and offers scope for imagina- 
tion and initiative in the application of statistical 
techniques to business problems. 

Detailed applications, giving the names of two 


referees, should be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of the Board. Bridgewater House, 60 
Whitworth Street, Manchester, os 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited’ for the post of STAFF 
TUTOR in Holly’ Royde College with the 
salary and status of either Lecturer or Assistant 
Lecturer in the University. Applicants should 
hold a good Honours degree in one of the 
following subjects:—Literature, Philosophy or 
Sociology. Salary scales per annum:—Lecturer, 
£1,050 to £1,850; Assistant Lecturer, £800 to 
£950. Membership of F.S.S.U. and Chil s 
Allowance scheme. Initial salary and status 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Duties to commence on January 1, 1962, oF 
us soon as possible thereafter. Applications 
should be sent not later than Monday, 
November 20, 1961, to the Registrar, tk 
University, Manchester, 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may 6¢ 
obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for 


the Zo f 


INVESTIGATIONAL OFFICER 
DEPARTMENT of AGRICULT URAL 
ECONOMICS. Candidates should have 


academic qualifications and/or practical expeti- 
ence in Agriculture, Economics or Accountancy. 
Salary scale £650 x £25 to £750 x £50 to £950 
with membership. of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. Graduates would have af 
initial salary of £725 per annum. _ Investiga- 
tional officers may be considered on reaching 
a salary of £800 per annum for promotion [© 
the grade of Senior Investigational Officer 
(salary scale: £1,050 x £50 to £1,300 (merit 
bar-line) x £50 to £1,550). Applications should 
be sent not later than Monday, November 
1961, to the Registrar. the University, Mat- 
chester 13, from whom further particulars af 
forms of application may be obtained. 


requires Senior Research Assistant in 
APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED : APPOINTMENTS BBC Projects and Developments Section of the pre 
~~ EXPORT— a ALE ADMIN WEST HAM 3 ANAGER required for a medium-sized Audience Research eee Duties include hi 
sina = AN i é , design and supervision of special enquiries with 
i ae a a . sate Corporation 3 O M private Bank in West Germany. Aged | analysis and tabulation of results; preparation Ww ich f 
37, Single, British, Linguist, 12 years’ experi- about 45. Financial experience and fluency in | of tests and questionnaires, and administration Thus 
ence after B.Com. degree, mainly Scandinavia. German _ essential.—Handwritten applications, | of these to experimental groups; writing of I 
S. Afr., Contin., U.S.A. Seeks position Britain MORTGAGES 3-10 YEARS which will be confidentially treated, to Box No. reports. An Honours degree, preferably in over 
or abroad.—Box 1557. _ one abers - ek eiiilianiaies Katee Aline ets ae at least two ae 2 
; P . practical experience social enquiries, market 
CONOMIST, lady 30's, languages, experience MINIMUM INVESTMENT £500 a vacancy in the export Sales Department | research or similar work essential, and know- £22.4 1 
4 government (administration), — secretarial for a Woman Economist. The work includes | ledge of statistical methods desirable. Salary cluded 
(industry), travelled, seeks responsible position Treasurer (K) 95 The Grove London E.15 the provision of an information service and | £1,380 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
London area.—Box. 1561. ’ “= reports on specific projects. Candidates must | tional) rising by five annual increments to ac uir 
pe have some en of veers - aa own | £1,780 max. p.a. Requests for application quire 
« initiative. ood salary and staff conditions, | forms (enclosing addressed envelope and quotin . 
- EDUCATION AND COURSES NGINEERING INDUSTRY BUSINESS | including Superannuation Scheme-—-Apply. giving | reference 61.6.49.Ee0) should” be sent te fy odustr: 
IN AUSTRALIA AT A GLANCE”: | full particulars of age, education and experience, | Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, thi 
TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS Complimentary covies of this useful aid to | to Miss I. Graham. London, W.1. S Wer 
Sc. marketing will be forwarded by air-mail on PPLICATIONS invited for post of Librarian —— Ral ' h 
Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal | @PPlication.—J. S. Jackson, Industrial Economic to the Labour Party. Duties include selec- CITY OF PORTSMOUTH COLLEGE OF cig 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the Consultant, P.O. Box 331, North Sydney, | tion and organisation of cLibrary | of books, TECHNOLOGY cycle in 
two examinations for London Univ., B.Sc.Econ. rr pamphlets, photographs and periodicals (Con- 
three if emtrance is included) at moderate feces. pos Maggs moo ol Se Sanaa ak dies DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE to just C 
43 /olsey all students pass ondon . > ; 
Univ., B.Sc. Economics exams, 1550-60. Tuition | WEST HIGHLAND SEA SCHOOL | and reference work. Applicants should _be Applications are invited for appointment for prof 
also for G.C.E.. Law. Statistical, other exams. Associates of Library Association, or have | as Lecturer in Economics and Statistics from pro: 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. LAMLASH, ISLE OF ARRAN 1962 equivalent qualifications, and be familiar with | January 1, 1962. Candidates should hold a all of h 
Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E.. LL.B., Director of ‘ reference or special library methods. Labour | degree in Commerce or Economics and be able tm 
Studies, Dept. P.17. Gifted Managers are few, management tech- | Party membership is condition of service. Salary | to teach these subjects to Degree level. st ] ; 
nicians many. If your son has shown manage- | £g00-£980, 5-day week, superannuation scheme. Applications should be made as early as pos- steel tu 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD ment potential, send him aoe Please write —Application forms from Administrative Officer. | sible in writing to the Registrar, College of h 
our = 1 Mrs. . ~ Morrell, Park- | Labour Party. Transport House, Smith Square, Technology, Park Road, Portsmouth. ave a 
oan lee eae , as on view, 127 Lockerbie Road umfries. London. s.W.1, to whom they should | be : eclgeeeeetiee tears sonnei This is 
EC A AINING, | especially a oP eer ere a ee se eee —————_ | returned not later than Monday, November 13th. 
university graduates and older students. OUR DAUGHTER would enjoy finding her EDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL have a NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— job through STELLA FISHER BUREAU vacancy at their Statistical Research Unit HEAD OFFICE—MANCHESTER 
Write, Organising Secretary, _Davies’s, 158 | in the STRAND. for a suitably qualified graduate to advise and c mY 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. assist research workers in medicine and allied ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN : 
| 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





TI’s Pleasant Surprise 


A: the chart shows the {1 shares of 
Tube Investments have fallen sharply 
from this year’s peak of 85s. 6d. and clearly 
there was little prospect of any increase on 
the 1950-60 payment of 14 per cent. On the 
face of it the results for the year to July 
31st Certainly live up to the chairman’s fore- 
cast of “ satisfactory ” results. Trading pro- 
fits rose by £3 million from £24.1 million 
to £27.2 million but these figures included 
the profits of the British Aluminium group 
which fell from £6.3 million to £4.7 million. 
Thus profits of the group ex-BA rose by 
over 25 per cent from £17.9 million to 
{22.4 million, but the 1960-61 results in- 
cluded for the first time profits of recently 
acquired companies, including Raleigh 
Industries and Loewy Engineering ; earlier 
this week it was announced that profits of 
Raleigh, which has now taken over all TI’s 
cycle interests, had fallen from £2.7 million 
to just over £2 million. Thus even allowing 
for profits from other acquisitions some or 
all of the group’s other three main divisions, 
steel tubes, iron and steel and engineering 
have apparently earned higher profits. 
This is only an assumption, but if it is 


1200 — “THE ECONOMIST” 
ORDINARY SHARE 
INDICATOR 


Ist Jan I960=/00 





correct it is a highly satisfactory outcome 
to what must have been a difficult year. 
Higher depreciation and tax have absorbed 
most of the rise in profit to limit the in- 
crease in net profits from £8.3 million to 
£9.1 million. 


The results reflect the first benefits from 
TY’s capital programme. Commitments in 
July 1960 amounted to £12} million but 
since then the group has undertaken a major 
steel expansion project; at first it was 
planned to spend £58 million at Park Gate 
but early this year the company announced 
it had decided to rephase its plans cutting 
the cost of the scheme to about £33 
million. While these are vast sums they 
are perhaps not beyond the resources of 
a company whose cash flow is running at 
over {12 million a year. Not surprisingly 
the maintained ordinary dividend of 14 per 





cent is covered over three times. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that £3 million 
of this cash flow relates to British Alu- 
minium, which had capital commitments of 
its own of £154 million at the end of this 
July. Lord Plowden, the chairman of 
British Aluminium, says it is difficult to fore- 
cast any immediate improvement for the 
aluminium industry in this country. It 
remains to be seen whether Sir Ivan Stede- 
ford, the chairman of Tube Investments, 
can paint a brighter picture of the current 
prospects for the group as a whole. Mean- 
while the £1 shares, 4s. 6d. higher at 
65s. 9d., yield 4} per cent. 


Fisons 


HILE Fisons does not intend to raise 
any new capital in the current finan- 
cial year the chairman, Sir Clavering Fison, 
has told shareholders that if all the present 
projects are carried through some more per- 
manent capital will be required. As was 
pointed out in these columns last week 
capital commitments of £133 million at the 
end of June even if spread over several 
years—and it now seems that payments for 
these schemes will not be completed until 
1965—could not be met from the present 
cash flow of about £27 million, especially 
as Fisons’ liquid holdings in the year to 
June 30th had been run down from £8? 
million to under £4 million. It now seems 
however that the estimate of £134 million 
is on the high side and that a good deal of 
rethinking has been done at Felixstowe since 
the announcement of Britain’s decision to 
negotiate entry into the common market. 
Most of the proposed spending is tied up 
with the Milford Haven “nitrogen 
complex ” and part of this project has now 
been abandoned. Fisons is also examining 
ways of reducing the working capital it 
employs and thus hopes to be able to free 
considerable sums for other investment. 
The sharp reduction in its cash funds at the 
end of June, which partly reflected new 
acquisitions, also reflected an increase of 
£17 million in debtors resulting from special 
bargain offers of fertilisers in May and June 
towards the end of the financial year. , 
These sales at special discounts were 
mainly responsible for the rise in the group’s 
total sales from £51.3 million to £54.6 
million but, as the table shows, these sales 
at smaller margins and the earlier reduction 
in prices has had a considerable affect on 
profits ; the ratio of gross profits to sales 
fell sharply from 10.8 to 8.3 per cent while 
the return on capital employed fell from 
12.6 to 10.3 per cent. It is not rising 
that the £1 shares have fallen from 58s. 9d. 
early this year and now stand at 35s. 74d., to 
yield 6} per cent on the maintained dividend 
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of 11 percent. There is little in the report 
to suggest that in the short term at least 
this decline in the share “price has been 
overdone. 

Sir Clavering says that he would not be 
justified in holding out hope of higher 
profits in the current year. Fisons should 
clearly benefit from the fine autumn and 
there can be no doubt that more fertilisers 
have been used in this season than at the 
same time last year when as a result of the 
very wet weather the total area sown was 
one million acres less than in 1959. But 
some of the fertilisers were no doubt bought 
in the “ bargain basement ” period and will 
not be reflected in the current year’s sales 
and profits. 

At the present time however investors 
have to look much further ahead—towards 
the possibility of Britain joining the common 
market. As far as Fisons is concerned, this 
is also tied to the question of agricultural 
subsidies in this co . On these issues 
shareholders will find Sir Clavering re- 
assuring ; any big’ reduction in subsidies 
will in his view have only a short term effect 
on fertiliser consumption and he looks for 
a greater use of fertilisers by farmers to 
combat the pressure of more competition 
from abroad. While fertiliser prices in 
Europe as a whole are slightly lower than 


Years to June 30 1960 1961 

£'000s £'000s 

Consolidated earnings :— 
WR SS 6 loesa spcaiekess 51,343 54,576 
Trading profit ............. 4,315 3,292 
Other income .........+.- 594 734 
Depreciation ...........0+- 1,902 1,742 
WOE ase ttictcxesadacstous 2,484 1,740 
WOE BD hevisewesiwcaecis 2,021 1,860 
Ordinary dividend..... Shen 1,043 1,043 
Retained profits............ 860 699 
Consolidated balance s{ieet:— 
Net fixed assets ............ 21,385 22,318 
Net current assets .......... 15,606 12,975 
PUNE as 5 svn dad Peake vat 9,484 10,845 
CMGI. 6 5 Bisiceeeoneeces 4,462 6,254 
Riquld SOU. Scixiecxencars 8,723 3,902 
DONG cc cecctcetueanene 7,585 8,284 
Ordinary capital........20+ 15,480 15,480 


prices in this country, transport costs, both 
externally and internally, are an important 
factor and on this basis the directors believe 
that prices for compound fertilisers in this 
country are comparable with the average 
European price, particularly as Fisons 
already has plants at “ strategic points” all 
over the country. 

Clearly however there can be little 
prospect for fertiliser exports to Europe 
beyond, say, Northern France and the low 
countries. But exports of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals by Fisons are rising follow- 
ing the reorganisation of the group’s export 
and overseas management. Interests other 
than fertilisers in the home market now 
produce about one third of the total profits 
and the management looks for further sub- 
stantial gains from these businesses, par- 


ticularly in the underdeveloped areas. > 


Nevertheless the pharmaceutical and 
chemical businesses seem unlikely to grow 
as they would have done had some of Fisons’ 
earlier bids been successful and, despite the 
tone of “ones Peps Statement, uncer- 
tainty about company’s growth poten- 
tial is unlikely to disappear overnight. 


Continued on page 498 
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Prices, 1961 | BRITISH FUNDS = | — | Net vines, Geos Seteen::0068 me - 
ce AND ~ | Nov. | ov. |, ie R | ast Two ORDIN | Price P. Y 
| hs ARY , rice, | Yield, | 
Hich | L GUARANTEED stocks | 2°: 1, | 1961 | Nov. I, paar Dividends | Oct. 25, Nov. Prices, 18 
_Hith | low ee | i961 | 1961 | § | 1961" | High | Low | (Ce) | — /196t | (961) 196I | 9 
pee tore a a oe ss We ‘ c Re } High | L 
92! | 88% | Savings Bonds 3%........ 1955-65 | so, | 91 | fs¢ tan, ee pte pee 
104732 a2 Conversion 4'2%.........-- 1962 | 9925;,/ 9913.) 2 0 4 5 1 tf 89/72 | 64/- SS <|. deel oe SmeUNT. & yf yr | 
1015", Ms Teenage oe ok cases 6a | | 9523, 951316, 4 5 | 5 14111 A | 74/3 16 cl* 8 a District ans Kas él 85/9 a7/- 3-68 z " 
| a | IG Bayo cs cgsce tense 100932 | 1005, | 3 2 6 S39 - 58/7'2 | 13 ¢ 5 ee ee 2 P 15/- 7 
93293. | 90!4 | Exchequer 2'2% ........ 1963-641 9 i. 16 26/4', | 18/71 | @ | Lloyds .......05..56. £1 63/- | 68/3 3-19** 
99'932 | 9658 | Conversion 4B,% Piss sap eet 1963 9872, | 3at3?, | 3 5 3 5 5 3 34/6 : 67/3 ml 15 ; Sin Midland Sota see r= | ace 3°49 | 5/6 rf 
98932 | 941. | Conversion 4!'2%........... 1964 | 96136! 9733. | 40 1 | gsgu octane ~ ane 7b. 7a Nat Provincial .......£1 31/3 aa a | 9/3 | 12 
rails <M } Faden me ea eee aa 9833. | 981. ee res 519 3 on 58/9 7''12b | 623 | Westminster ‘B’...... £1 | 78/6 | 82/- 3-56 | MM o. 
16 | FUNGINE. 39% 0:0 oocaneess 1959-69 33 | | 9 4 ‘ ; / 
gone | oan | tends | =. | Se | 412 2 | 5 Is WW beh ry oe! 4 e) Australia &N.Z...£1 p.p- 36/6 | 38/- 6-32 | 4/03, 10, 
803, | 745, | Savings Bonds 3%........ 1360-70 BO, | BONS 412 4 | S19 51] ERM | E26 | $2-05e gr-0sc_ egy Tale page em ei Ey Sie | 
85 | 803, | Savings Bonds 2'5% ..... 1964-67 | 843,* | 85 . | 4133 | 5 14 71) 3034 S41 8 c| $2-05c ank of Montreal....$10  £245;, | £24* 2:94 DO/10'> 14/ 
72'\\6 6614 | Savings Bonds 3%....... ee | Ser | Be | S| Sei tA. | cl. 2 Sieeoee carl ee te” | ee i, ie 
843g | 787, | Funding 3%......-++++- 1966-68 | 8414." | 843," 41210 | 5 19 81 | 60/7!'2 | 46/7!2 Tob : : oe Doeree hd . 33/9_ | 38/- 5°26 | pt /6 39; 
97! | 92!2 | Victory 4%...... 2.4.00. 1920-76 | 933, Pe rere er £21 | £145, “ a 10/6 | Hongk'g. & Shang... .$25 a. = o | we 
86!i6 | 80!4 | Conversion 3!2%........... 1969 | 857, | 86! a ae 519 7 70/6 49/9 b | | Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 51/3. | §3/= 3-11 : 
3316 | 87 | Conversion 5% -.....--+ +++ m+ ae | woe |e @ 1} 6 88 tise" Sera $2- Dic $2- we, Royal Bk. Canada....$10 £279, | £27!,* | 3-00 “ums, =| US 
16 88!, Gonveraion Siao5...... ci ccscs 1974 | 94\,4 9411, 3 17 6 6 1 10 | 40/3 32/- ' ° os | Royal Bk, of Scotland .£1 101/6 102/3 3°72 B6/3 60/ 
73'e | 66 | Treasury 312%... 1977-80 71 | 7, | 4102 | 6 5 21 N65/- | 95/ isc | 10 | Sand. Bk. §. Arica...) | 37/6 | 37/- | O14 3 1) 
a | Treasury 3',%.. 1979-81 | . = ci | B8/4'>  5SI/ 
9716 88! | Funding Bae: ‘ 1982-84 sai oat ; is ; : : iH 89/6 =| 59/6 5 *b f — | Schroders ee 7 - vi B/G aay te b0/6 42/ 
. Se Redemption 39%, 1986-96 | 5417 gg ‘$4418 4.8 ae | 45/6 6'4a | 6!4b | Union Discount...... €11.53/3 | 53/9 4-65 a 100/ 
Bia | -WOlg - | Freeney SH 6.55. ccc 1986-89 | | - 2/13/- | 18 ¢! Ni gee fos 
63! 16 55 Funding 314% ie ee ae jeereees a. ee : ; : = a 23/6 =| 13/3 19 ¢| N reese oh 2 aies a oe | 7 ae a 
2450 | BIg | Treasury Sta%o. 005 2008-12 833%, | 3!,°| 437 | 614 1 io/- bene 71.b| & 4! Mercantile Credit ...5/- | 12/9 13/3 | 472 | iy 93 38/1 
wi = | — 5.6558 after Feb. 1957 | 60!, | 60!, 422/615 I /- | 4 a, 22!)b , United Domins, Tst...£1 136/3 140/- 3:79 | 3, 99/3 =—:100/ 
4 2 ar Loan 3'9%....... after 1952 | 527,* | 52!,* | 4 1 | | 
ee 50! | Conv. 3!2% ...... after Apr. 1961 523, | 527 | 4 2 i : 4 +4 13/10! | | | BREWERIES, Ete, 19/10! 
a ao presesy 3% Di ees after Apr. 1966 | 453, | 453, | 4 07 | 611 10f]4tsit 2 a Lee), coh AB cece ok 5/- | 12/9 13/10!,; 0-00** ... aby 2 12/1 
= - 4 semen wpa lathe | 395, | 39%, 317 8 6 7 OF} 26/9 2 aie .3 Sab ee? Sane nkiee 10/— 35/10!, 37/7! | 3:96 2 18/6 yh 
2 6!5 Treasury 2'2%....after Apr. | | i a | Flowers ........+++. 5/- 17/6 17/6 3-00 | 2 Pa 
91111, 853, | British Y, 22% diag areas ot ae :? . : ¢ it 9f Ws _ | 14276) 8 a Guinness.......... 10/—  52/1!, | 52/4! | 4-20** 2 a os 
75''i¢  70!g ~——- British Electric 3%...... 1968-73 | 7510 | 753 | 413 3°. 6 I 41] 42/- 30/- | 7 Ind Coope T.A. .....5/— | 14/3 14/41. | 4-17**  ... DI/- 77/) 
705g 64!, | British Electric 3% ...... 1974-77 | 69° | 693° 4128162 11/98/- 46 9 7'2b 5 a Teacher (Distillers) . 10/- 34/- 34/- 3-68 2'2 Hise j /] 
817g | 747, British Electric 444%... 1974-79 | 7a12 <4 2 ts a / 34/6 ae/ 12 b 6 a Watney Mann........ 93/- 97/6 3-69 2 B3/3 a 
73! | 67 British Electric 355%... .. 1976-79 703 \6 703'* \ See F bee . /- | aw <4 9 a. Whitbread ‘A’...... eye 34/- 34/- 3:97 134 1/3 a 
847, | 783, | British Gas4%.......... 1969-72 | B41, | 849%, | | ligt. | ara 
ae been Leiaieehands | 8% | 0%, | 46 6) CUT | io! sxe! | BUILDING, PAINT, Etc, | iy. *| 9/8 
Sis | 26. | Beith Gas BLN...» +0. 1969-71 | 813, | 8I%, 4 9 7 | 6 :O 91} 29/11, | [NO!n | 5236 3 a Associated Portland...£1 47/7'oll 49/102 3-34 2 BH3 
a 4 | British Gas 3%.......... 1990-95 | 54* 543 498 | 6 5 Bll seine | I9Gz) 4 a  7'4b | British Plaster Bd. ..10/—  19/10!. | 21/3 5 2! "s 
75'\\¢ 70!g | British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 75'g | 753, | 413 3 61 ll 26/10'2 16/1", 6 0| 6} Gated Gomis .....5/- 16/1! 71779 =| | 23 /3 | 29/3 
80%, 74, British Transport 4%... 1972-77 | foc | fou, 46.9 | 6.4 ates lat) 2 ¢| 8 eee Mig. tee 10/- itl, 735 2! 
* 4 | British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 577% | 58!2 | 411 10 6 6 4/1 tio Se jo 6 a) 14 6 | International Paints . _ 11/6 11/6 | 6:96 I!) 8/9 
~—e ee boro | oye | Azz | 53 2 | London Brick........ g9/- | 87/- | 4-02 | 1% 473 110/— 
Prices, 1961 | os - en ee . / rea 40/6 217gc | 25 | Rugby Portland ..... sy 49/I',  SI/Iln | 2-44 3', e/9 Lr 
a | DOMINION AND ‘Sven, | Price, | Yield, ‘eri ea 12!2b6 | 7a | Taylor Woodrow....5/- | 18/10! 21/9 | 4-60 | ly Maye = 
High | Low | CORPORATION STOCKS Oa. 35, | oe ,| Nov. |, 2 | / 7T'2a | I7!gb Wall Paper Defd...... £1 .121/9 © |123/6* | 4-05 2 5/3 ‘3/3 
S EEEEEREEIEEREEESeEeeieemmmenmmmmeee tree oa 29/3 we a | CHEMICAL | a | ae 
ever i ae eee er £4, a; me | b} 6 a| Albright & Wilson...5/- | 21/6 | 22/4! | 4:47 | 22 BB4/6 
NOt | Same | Atseaia Goon 2200 IIT oets | 60] 57 | 8 Sor Bale | abla) Wing] 4 8 | Borat Duta wns ra | aaah) aah |B Beg 
2 | OHl2 | Cayton 4% «eo. .es cece ees pusees od 1 Peper es 7 hele ace 6-20 | 30s 
aie | Bee | lon ae EB | Bt | iu 8 8 HUEY, ale | 08S] SME Kelas Ht Blo, isn | $8 | TBS 8° 
SO', |. 70a | Rhodeple and Nysmlend 6% ....,..-- 1978-81 | 741. | 762 | 813 O! | } ene ed ees S/- 15/3 | 7/3 | 4-35 | Magee sia 
ORR PRE Ain as 5:05 5:0 0.41050 orca { 1/7! 7 
59 | 53!2 | Southern Rhodesia RP 60 cue heen 1987-92 | 3? se a at 36/- 24/- 4 | 8 b a er | 6) 47 
945, | 85!g | Agri nt =< | | 8 13 0!) 9, a | | Boots Pure Drug....5/- 28/- 28/3 2:12 2'4 HBo/9 
8 | 8 | gricultural Mortgage age. snap henee 1980-85 88 88! 6 12 /3 | 58/6 20 b| 7'24 | M B 84/9 87 | 2 , 18/9 
e. 7 ——_ MENG av cnposeieessoatee 1967-70! 87 | 88° 654 e. eats a 55gaq | 13136 | See -10/- S173 sai a | 13 Oe ae 
a 5 “| RONDO NSS. Cis ook epcse cna ee = | 45/- Ina | | Mae 8 or es e: 1 core 1 tG/= 
482 | i \ Corporation of London 514% ........ 1976278 a7 He : 2 rd 46/9% | 33/41, rs | Bisa | House of beanie veal 3) 5/3. 3.2 447 ti " $104 
| . . . eeeeeeee | | a RLS i 7 ; | 
M84 AN EEE Bp wees eee eetteeee aiver 1920 | 443, | 44ur | 6 16 Of BU/M2 | 14/3, | Tab) 65, a | Lewis's Invest. Tse... .4/— 14/344 | 4/4) 3-30 | 24 Bis. hd 
» Po 1 | Middlesex Bey aor -+- 1980-83 | 8314 833, 6 8 0/1] 53/101, | 34/101, 20 a 2b | Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- !01/9 = 103/9 2:29 | $293 17/9 
| was Gass a ah eae aon 1980 | 87!, 88!, 6 7 Ol gyi 2 | 50/- 2 = b +a a | United Drapery..... 5/- | 46/3* | 46/9 3-21 | Bs 
2 | b | 10564 | Woolworth......... 5/- | 51/6 | 52/i'2 | 3-44 | th 
NEW Yo 1/6 40 
4 fo >RK PRICES AND INDICES | 48/6 | 28/3 10 b) 5 a | a ELECTRICAL & RADIO | | 9/6 2. 
| | i - 15/5!4 9/7'4 | 15 a A. E.l ee weer reseeseees él | 29/9 | 30/6 9-84 | D2 /. 36/- 
Oct. | Nov. Oct. | Nov. | | Oct. 62/3 49/- oc. 9145 ore peenrene Inds.. sf | 10/4!2 | 10/9 6-96 | '4 BSG £105, 
| 25 1 25 i I | 35 14/7!, 11/3 5% Jib } BIC... cccee teens tl | 55/6 | 56/9 4-75 9 (I, 108/9 
i $ $ $ $ | | 76/-. | 54/- : 25 | Crompton Parkinson.5/— | 11/7!2 | 12/9 4:90 | 24 HR/3 = 2473 
erences te OEE a | | $ 52/- | 35/- z ” ate oe Record...... 10/- | 58/-* | en 3-89 | 2 / 
tch. Topeka ...|| 28! | 28 | Boeing......... | 477 i) | 38/- | - she swe eeeeeseees 10/— | 36/3 6/6" 4:79 | 2 
Can. Pacific. ....|| or ian lou _ 3st | tee. Haevaster. | “3, | 40/6 323 ; a 8 : | Elliott-Automation...5/- | 34/034 | 34/9 1-87 | 2 H/7', | 9100 
Pennsylvania.... | 14'4 | 145g | Chrysler ....... 513g | 535g*/ Inter. Paper ... | 3655 39/6 | 24/3 3 ° 7 b! eet? oie ae 6:96 | Is BV. 57/6 
Union Pacific ...|| 36g | 36!4 | Col. Palmolive .. | 4753 | 47! oes Ee o0< ae | 72/9 47/- se 3 b | General Electric...... £1} 24/9 | 25/3 | 7-92 | % HR/9 | 1779 
Amer. Electric ..|| 72'2 | 73!g | Crown Zeller... | 60", | gi? |i oo teens ee 52/3 | 37/6 nie aan | C. A. Parsons........ £1 | 48/9 | 48/6 5-15 | * 6/3 43/6 
Am. Tel. & Tel...//122 |1215g | Distillers Seag... | 43 45'q || Nat. Distillers. 5 | 63/- 45/3 as? 42 | A. Reyrolle.......... £1 | 38/6 38/6 |; 5:06 | 2% B/6 4276 
Cons. Edison....|| 825, | 64 | Douglas........ 34lp | 3334 || Pan: ) mses = 5 ¢| 25 ¢_ Thorn Electrical..... 5/-|S7/- | S7/- | 2-19 | 3 3 37% 
Int. Tel. & Tel.../| 52% | 521g | Dow Chemical. | 7234 | 73!2 | Remmne Gnas | oa /9 50/6 
South'n, Net. Gas} = = = PRE: sie s's.0.0 |231 232 || Radio Corpn 52 36/9 | 18/9 | 9 ¢| Nil a} Bab ck Wilcox fl | 
| 834° 4 | East. Kodak..... 11043, |1093, |) ae | Oe ilcox....£1 21/6 | 21/9 |... I 
— Union .)) 41!) ae — oad sate 103!g 10414 eo: $12 B/4l, ie? 3 b 5 ; Eosant bated oe sf 30/41 31/11 | 22 
Kena hs coy 8 en. Electric ... | 72!g | 745g || -Mobil _. | Pe tS 8S =| 4/9 | 8/6) 13-92 | 
Aluminium <1... 2624") General Foods | 9778 | 9688 || Sand’ Owing. | 4B 3/3 hot, | 36) 8 ee oe: i nln, | 23/44 | 8 Ih a a 
- Can....../) eneral Motors. | 483, | 50 || Stand. Oil N.J.. | 467, 40/- ie ee s ns. Westg t =|} 4/~ | S/1Oly | ic) ae 6! 
Am. Smelting... .|| 597, | Good ey rete N.J.. | 4678 / | 28/— 915b | 2!2a | Swan Hunter ........ ' Pm, | I 
Am. Viscose ol 54g 55! oe” 3 ser | ee. te 33/107, | aie, sn * ee a | _ Fhompetn eal 5/- 1/73 12/3 | 196 ' Sept. 27 
wees | 48'4 Heinz.......... | 6434 | 6434 || West. Electric... | : 2a | Coventry Gauge....10/- | 29/- | 29/- | 4:22 | 2 BO 4 
Beth. Steel ..... 40! | 415g*} Int. Bus. Mach. '603!y 5 ‘leon lee a lane ve | aise.) Aree bere | 
H i i585 || Wool ( Ey al sd 24 | ' OPE wc cee £! | 60/- 61/6 | 4:51 | Vy - ph 
Ye or cae aa te pow OE, oT t0/- a7. gre) ieee | Senate. Ha |4/3 | @/- | 8-16 te ig 
Standard and Poor's: fidions (1941-4310 ye ———}_ 36/10!2 | 19/3 723 b 4 a| Oe es an 7. 2 No 4 
aaa a — —— -—-,- see ener ait aan aaa | 9/- Blob 4!,a | George Cohen S/o 3 10/- ’ ; rH e _ 
: | l - ah CT ae ce 1) | 29/6 | 10 a} 7" b | Davy-Ashmore ...... me Fag eos : | ae aoa: 
425 Yield | : , | 25 | y-Ashmore ...... 5/- | 30/- 30/- 4-58 | 2! 
1961 Inéustrials! %, Ra | Vield Yield Govt. Yield 5 ye 75/6 | Sa b | Guest Keen.......... £1 | 76/9 30/6 | 3-98 | 3, 
6 s % Usilizies | % | Bonds | 19073 a3 : a | i : a eee kaw 5/- | 18/9 | 19/9 | 4-05 dh 
- . aloo Aes yy eta sr 2. Ae bg } a | Metal Box........... ‘ee | 7 ‘ I 196} 
Oc. 4 | 70-57 | 2-08 | 34-54 | 4-71 | 63-24 | 3-11 | 89-22 50/6 | 34/6 2 0) © 0) eee eee...2f- 4/9 | 14/9 | 493 | 3 
» Wh | 71-60 2-84 | 35-30 | 461 | 1 ee jee oa. et 3 a) 7 b| Renold Chains....... £1} 38/9 | 38/6 | 5-19 | 2 pO 26 3 
» : | 34-80 4: | i 14 | 10 lob | Si ; ; | i » 27 
"95 71-77 | 2-83 | 34.30 = = | = os : ~ 88-91 | 3 85/6 ° | 54/- 2 | . | % 2b Simon Engineering ..5/- | 32/- | 33/6 | 4-10 | 2 " 430 y 
Nov. | 72:20 2-82 | 34-16 | 4:77 | 65-09 3-02 > a | : 38/4'2 | 25/9 7'nb| 22a a ress a a aS | 4-15 | e 31 5 
duisspianinel 43 | 84/6 | 64/6 | 334a| 10 b| Ward (Thos. W)..... | 66/- | 65/6 a a 
= i | SN él * * ; | 3! 2 
425 Industrials :—High, 72-38 (Aug. 22). Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3). 30/- } 19/6 | 5 a | 22!2b Woodall-Duckham...5/- | 50/3 | 19/6 s: sees High, 
| | ’ | ; 





Yields based o1 
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ited Steel, | 


Ex dividend t T fr t A m ver fe 73 years, The net r mption Ww for tax at 7s. 9d. nf Ex ca talisation TE h (a) div dend. 
. ax ee. ssumed average li e ° Hh S. nter 
( inal c. F zg 4 § e ede Pp i yie Ids allo pi i i ig t erim 
b) Fina dividend (c) Year’ s dividend. (d) Capital distr ibution of Is. Od. per share. (f ) F lat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7 ae ling ' ar) Afte thadintas ta Pa I c d ‘ 
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TOCKS 
ct, | Cover Prices, 1961 
yt | _ a 
= High Low (a) te) | Oeaa. | Price ! 497 
| : OcKS Oct. 25, — Pca) : 3 
edn | j I . |, | Nov lc, rices, 19 
8 jose : _ inpdrs iz | “ a i 1961 | 1961 | over] _ . 6! Lase Tee 
*% a ; be oe 
pe ve ae | 8 c | 18 & Aled Suppliers 19/— pe corre ee on [tw | aoe | ORDINARY | price, | Price, | 
50** 15/6 W/o | b| 4 ssoc. British Foo. O/- | 17/7! | 2 E cCKS ' Oct. 25. | Price, | Yi 
37 19/3 | 12 t2! 12a | a | Bovril.... oods. . y= 11762 | ie/it, | 5-52 | 21 | Oct. 25, | Nov. i, aot 
56 | e 07/9 aie 2',4 ie frocks ead 55/9 oe s { _ 62/- 43 Pern ts al ; a 1961 1961 == hay Cover 
|S, Be | | A kee ae? [He] oH | 2 LR ae | al | aacemamm —- 
76 i» 50 4!, 7! aiR s‘A’...... det /6 | 12/6 14 33 41/4! a| 4 Assoc. British Pi } sebac = 
he - 38/7! 2b 21 Wc cony vt ohne £1 | 65/- 5-00 4 | 54/3 2 16 b | Assoc. h Picture. 5/- | 
ee ae Re Bec ee eee ae | ela, (Mat) Be) fe cork eee” at ae law | en 
26 | 51/6 /9 | #212 a Tate & Lyie......... ay teen 10/7! | 4:65 | 2 | 7710, | 3b) 4 ritish Match ....... aj 49/334 8/10', 10-3 234 
et Me 9 
22 | 71/6 39/3, | 15 >5 tH23@ Bri PES sar euccs ss 5 40/10'2I], 44/1!21 4:70.) 2 70/- | 44/9 7b a | British Oxygen......5 4 | 52/9 | 2: 134 
| 6 t. Am .5/-! 1 {Vi 50/- | / 3 a + xygen.... 31/7! | 2°84 
7 | 5/3 14 b| z zs Gelher — .10/- sale IS/t ly er 2 3/5 31/9 nee IS b British Ropes if 15/6 2 3YlOta | ez. | we 
00 | ist 24 Imperial ibe tr pe a. 5°92 z Sele 43/9 : a a Gestetner ‘A’ ata 8/4!2 = 2'2 
72 | 5" 15 pcsuah ape Ro acaba Fe 8/6 5-03 ‘ a laxo.. 45 E 2! 
| 2 60/6 | Oe et 30s en pet bee 13, [107/3 1/9124 5 b | Harrisons & Cr. Defd t z/s* 2-67 3. 
| ; \ Fam oD eee a eee | | | Flo <A’ 5 bs | 6/- ! 
See ht cilectae Ri a Commercial Union .. 5/- | 128 | 76/9 | anve eho. ee ee esennttes sf 7) 28 314 
: 0 /l0', | 20 7c | E Union . .5/ 2 127 42/6 4b eat cn / 3/9 6: 4 
343 ge | te? | to i ee 3/6 38h 65/6 | oo os. | aa ac} ct | ee eee 43/9 | $39 | 2 
oe ' | ci ras 3 e | ie | nttamal Cami) = | i i * 
‘a a 100/- uf . ie oa Guardian enna es Sy 3/6 | a ca ae 77) ey tayo is b . b fenced eee aie an _ a 2° 
os Eb aee 156/3 2b) 8! gal & General..... - | 45/9 / 1-8 w+ | 41/10! 7! a | Radio R YM... 10/- 42/6 , 23 
“ 1 D9 +70 b) 2@ | North ral..... 5/- 50/- 6 a 2} 30/1! 24; 15 ‘© Rentals 32 / 5-38 4 
| 18 +20 thern & E 34) 2-67** 39/- 2 | Jé b | Sank Qtaenasion=. 5/- | {3 | 33 ! 
wo | 14/3 3 +183! a Pearl mpl.....£1 2 363 et ce | 27/6 2b, 7! Orga 2 | 33/3 4-81 4 
8/ 3¢ $208'3¢ Prudential */ 12 8 . -- | 28/4! 2 2a! nisat 7/- | 8! 
79) 4 3 o/s? | a vat a so oes a 207/6 ee. 327 78/- : $5.7 To 7. eee es By aes 30/9 oa 3 
| 4 7 ee Ce cee oe a - | 22! - 3-50 | 41/7! 3276 | 12 ¢| a Eee 5 . (150 3 66 2! 
| | 2@ , Royal Exchange ..... 5/- 43/3" = 2-7 oe | ee Peed 4°0 | toa --S/— | 32/11", - (i | 3-64 3 
ae Ig)10'> 12/10! | | BE... 6s. £I 43/9 T2 we [2 32 | 8%, | a) 15-5b urner & Newall... 4/- | 23/9* | 3-6 4 
go 3 Ba) eit | 20° eee woe 1053 | $50 nie 3 | 18 8) 8 [Unilever enna 3 z/or'| 34/3 | 30 | 3 
3.12 ae | ere 270 °¢! 20° British Moto AFT wee 9/6 | 105.6 ee ‘we | nets 4:10 | 2! 
A ee ae ae ¢ | jaguar Cars "A... op 5/- | 13/3 | | 6b | tiga | eet Sea. <- i as ae 314 
-17** a po 9 52/2! a 12 : Rolls-Royce te 5/- 82/1! pa 7-27 } 4% } } ted Molasses .. : ; ios | 15/3 15/6 2-34 314 
‘$ ai, Ti 77/7 Se ae +. RCV. etore iAi -age| els 2 | Serer | Saas i 0/- 13/3 I39,b| 6 | SH 90/3 | 2/9" on | 1° 
: 1 2 4/- 0 HOV. ween eee ---Af/— | 6/9 | 5: . ! ‘ IP { | 
© |) fae rai, | 10 2 | San | moet maces Ato | esse | eos oan | te ae. a as Brit. & Com wealth 
| oe eee ae eae a. a ““iese | tases a. | ta Si | 15/— | 32/3 | 19 e} 2s Cunard -...-.-. 1o/- | 33/6 | eaten: ba | 
ee | D iddeley..... £ -* | 15/9 “63 48/6 - 7! c\F enwick ...... | 14/- 1 56 2 
34°) 24 pi 49/9 | Isc] 5. owty Group 1 | 27/- 7.08. | 30/1! 1E| 19 ¢ | Furness Withy «. eit 3/9 
, 3/3 [ Wblgb | 2. |-Bunloa Robber ...: 10/- 26/6 21 17/9 2 eer biL ithy ... 9/10!, | 18 on E 
gg | 2! 15/9 4 2! p Rubb | 32/9 | 8: 4 12/- ondo cs eule 2 /9 : “. 
ee 2 r 28/3 | 15 a *b Prana tan fe oe 25/4! 2/402 | +68 2 wea 12/10! aes a oo Sbea Sf] 10/6 | 10/2 6.02 | f 
+55 2 c} Ite] Tri end Seeth..-~ 0.00528 50/4! 2:| > 6° 4 c 5 ctiden Sat. 2% £1 | | 10/— ; 
96 | ty eyo sevice Ghee Haldings ia | 17/93 ie $42 : di ¢ | Royal ee 10/- ie 30/t2° = - 
02 | 14 dB 110/— - | 29/6 8-22 /10! [Se peeO eas 1} 12 1-9 
oo | ones | ne | $0, b| 40 0 MINES 29/3 | 4:20 | 2° 43/7!) | 28/8 6 et [ Parner 7s an 
+60 1 b/9 72 1834b | 6! nglo-Ameri 2 49/10! /\V'2 6! 0 b} Colvi STEEL ne 
14 HKe/6 /6 15 4b | Consoli can... .10/ 0!, | 30/9 2b 340 | ‘olvilles | 
+05 DS /3 40/- 120 b | 20 b cone Gold Fields ‘1 od | sane 42/- | 23/7! 7'3b aCe | fee | 5 
| be | 15/3. 140. <a) | 40 a See oe naib cid ‘él 55/9 | 57/6 6se | 47/8'4 | 31/~— 8 b| 4 = Scanian ae ane | 51/412 | 6-2 
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Crompton Parkinson 

I N the last few years the profits of Cromp- 

ton Parkinson have held up well in the 
face of unfavourable trading conditions in 
the heavy electrical manufacturing industry. 
Even the optimists, however, did not expect 
that Crompton Parkinson would report an 
8 per cent increase in trading profits from 
£2,509,000 to £2,722,000 in the year to 
June 30th. A higher tax charge has re- 
stricted the rise in net profits to only 
£45,000 to £1,306,000 so that the main- 
tained dividend of 123 per cent is covered 
2.3 times. 

There is no indication with the prelimi- 
nary figures as to which of the group’s many 
sections made the biggest contribution to 
the rise in profits and so helped to offset the 
effects of rising costs and intense competi- 
tion. The cable making section may have 
done rather better after the sharp setback in 
profits in 1959-60 following the ending of 
price agreements in the cable industry. The 
battery side of the business was picked out 
by the chairman last year as one which had 
shown particularly steady growth in the 
past and which held out the prospect of 
further growth. But from wherever the 
better profits stem they give force to the 
chairman’s remark last year that “ diversi- 
fication of our activities has been and will 
continue to be of great influence in main- 
taining a steady and even trading perform- 
ance.” Having risen by Is. 13d. since the 
results were published the §s. shares at 
12s. 103d. yield just under § per cent ; this 
is well below the return offered by most 
shares of electrical manufacturers with a 
similar range of interests. 


Fairey 

a passing of Fairey’s interim dividend 

in May and the directors’ statement that 
the results would be disappointing put 
shareholders on their guard. But they 
were still taken aback when the directors 
announced that for the year to March 31st 
the final dividend was to be cut from 124 to 
7 per cent, bringing the total dividend 
down from 20 to 73 per cent. In the market 
the 10s. ordinary shares were marked down 
from 13s. to IIs. 6d. to yield 6.8 per cent. 
No direct comparison can be made between 
profits in 1959-60 and 1960-61 as Fairey 
sold Fairey Aviation to Westland in Decem- 
ber, 1959, and the group subsequently used 
£1,139,000 to buy Siebe, Gorman and dis- 
tributed £1,650,000 in Westland shares to 
its own shareholders. Thus the results for 
1959-60 included 9 months’ profits from 
the aviation interests, and the 1960-61 
figures included 15 months’ profits from 
Siebe, Gorman. 

In 1960-61 the group made a gross profit 
of £166,000 after a much heavier deprecia- 
tion provision that reflects the expenditure 
on new plant and equipment by Fairey 
Engineering and a Canadian subsidiary, 
but the profits have been struck after credit- 
ing profits relating to earlier years and after 
debiting losses on certain contracts. In all 
profits on deliveries in earlier years included 
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in the latest accounts amounted to £8a$,000. 
This includes profits in Fairey Engineering 
amounting to as much as £490,000 that 
have been brought into the account on the 
basis of estimated prices in respect of goods 
delivered before the end of the financial 
year which had not been subject to a firm 
price settlement. This is a major change 
in accounting procedure, as in earlier years 
Fairey Engineering consolidated only the 
profits arising in contracts on which a price 
settlement had been made. Such profits 
have been largely offset by provisions made 
against future losses and include {£500,000 
relating to nuclear power contracts and 
£150,000 relating to a contract for hydraulic 


" power controls on a civil aircraft. In addi- 


tion, two of the group’s subsidiaries, Aero- 
plastics and Avions Fairey, made a total loss 
of £367,000. In all, therefore, the group, 
after providing for tax, made a loss of 
£61,000, compared with a profit of 
£389,000 in 1959-60. This is a dismal start 
for Fairey in its new guise, but shareholders 
will hope that the payment of a dividend for 
a year of so many losses means that the 
worst is past. 


Dalgety 


to past year has been marked by strin- 
gent credit policies in Australia and 
New Zealand, the main area of operations 
of Dalgety the merchants and wool brokers. 
Although Dalgety has been forced to keep 
advances to clients on a tight rein these 
still rose from £18 million to £19.8 million. 
With stocks and debtors also higher the 
group’s liquid balances have been squeezed ; 
investments have been reduced by {14 
million while net bank overdrafts, which 
virtually did not exist at the end of June, 
1960, amounted to £4} million by the end 
of last June. The chairman, Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. P. Dawnay says that the rising 
demand by clients for financial assistance 
still gives cause for concern and clearly this 
was one factor behind the proposed merger 
with the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
Agency. 

As a result of the merger the new com- 
pany Dalgety and New Zealand Loan will 
be the world’s biggest woolbroking firm 
with a turnover exceeding £100 million a 
year. But size is not so important as the 


_ considerable benefits that should accrue to 


both shareholders and clients of the two 
companies from the substantial economies 
which should arise when the pattern of the 
500 trading stations of the group is revised. 
The group will begin its trading life as the 
credit squeeze in Australia virtually ends ; 
wool prices have improved and there is a 
good demand for both meat and grain. The 
immediate benefits of the merger are not 
likely to be big for the chairman warns 
shareholders of both companies that the 
group “faces a period of major reorganisa- 
tion which cannot be quickly achieved.” 
The yield of 7.9 per cent offered by the {1 
shares at 33s. 3d. xd (on the forecast of a 
maintained tax free dividend of 8 per cent 
on the increased capital) seems to allow for 
teething troubles. 
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Harris Lebus 


. fall in the pre-tax profits of Harris 
Lebus in the year to mid-July from 
£514,000 to £169,000 bears out the fore- 
cast made in June that profits would be 
“ very considerably lower.” Then the direc- 
tors passed the interim dividend but they 
have now declared a final dividend of 2} 
per cent. This compares with a total pay- 
ment of 7 per cent for 1959-60 and absorbs 
£31,000 of the £37,000 available for distri- 
bution (representing equity earnings of only 
3 per cent). But for a moderate improve- 
ment in business in the spring it does not 
seem likely that earnings would have justi- 
fied the payment of any dividend at all. 
Harris Lebus, like other iture manufac- 
turers, was badly hit by the reimposition of 
hire-purchase restrictions. Its effect has 
been most marked on the sale of inexpensive 
furniture, with which Harris Lebus is 
mainly concerned. As a result short time 
working was in force at its factories for the 
major part of the financial year. 

On the results the £1 shares fell by 1s. 
to 14s. 13d. so that the shares yield 33 per 
cent on the latest dividend. In his: state- 
ment the chairman, Sir Laurence Watkin- 
son may be able to paint a slightly less 
sombre picture of the company’s current 
trading and the high gearing of the capital 
structure means that any recovery in profits 
will be quickly reflected in equity earnings. 
But the prospect of any quick recovery in 
the price of the shares is not enhanced by 
the likelihood that bank overdrafts will be 
higher than they were in July, 1960, when 
they amounted to £626,000 and when the 
holding in cash was no more than £48,000. 


Stone-Platt 


F the directors of Stone-Platt intended 
the cut from 4} to 4 per cent in the 
company’s interim dividend as a gentle 
warning that prospects had deteriorated 
since the chairman’s review in June, they 
badly misjudged the impact which such an 
announcement was likely to make, The 
stock market has recently been unsettled 
by several unexpectedly poor company te- 
sults: following the cut in dividend, Stone- 
Platt’s £1 units immediately fell by 7s. 6d. 
to 40s. But this fall seems to have elicited 
a hasty explanation from the directors. They 
said that it was too early to say what profits 
would be for the year (of which only two 
months remain) but they considered it 
“ prudent ” to reduce the interim dividend 
to the rate prevailing from 1954 to 1959 
though they still hope that the chairman's 
forecast last June of maintained profits ¥ 
be proved right. . 
Doubts about Stone-Platt’s profits w 
persist until the full year’s accounts af 
published. But it is not unreasonable ‘ 
think that despite the directors’ explanatio 
their doubts are not confined entirely to t! 
year’s profits. The re-equipment of i 
cotton textile industry in this country wl 
probably not now bring the additional bus! 
ness that was once expected, and two ott 
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industries which the group supplies, ship- 
building and oil, may also be giving the 
directors some cause for disquiet. In many 
of its. engineering branches the group is 
probably finding it difficult to maintain 
profits, and its bank overdrafts stood at £24 
million on December 31st. It is quite likely 
that in view of the uncertain outlook, the 
directors have in mind a possible reduction 
in the total ordinary dividend this year of 
one point to 15 per cent, reversing last year’s 
increase. On a dividend of 15 per cent, 
Stone-Platt’s shares would yield 7 per cent 
at the current price of 42s. 9d. xd. 


Grampian Holdings 


G RAMPIAN HOLDINGS, the Scottish indus- 
trial holding company, recently added 
the technical publishing house of Leonard 
Hill to its miscellaneous collection of eleven 
subsidiary companies. The price paid for 
Hill, a private publishing house of technical 
scientific and trade journals and books, was 
£425,000, made up of £345,000 in cash 
and a balancing issue of 61,420 Ordinary 
shares of 5s. each, now standing at 25s. 
to yield 5 per cent. Of the total value im- 
puted to Hill by this purchase, £225,000 
was regarded by Grampian as being in 
respect of Leonard Hill’s net trading assets, 
including goodwill. 

Grampian was created from the “ shell ” 
of Bowlana Tea Estates in March, 1955, and 
adopted its present name in 1958. It has a 
wide spread of interests, including light and 
heavy engineering, textiles, electric light- 
ing and radio components, furniture and 
road haulage. The rationale of Grampian, 
the directors claim, is threefold. First, it 
provides the means whereby owners of 
private companies, faced with surtax and 
death duty problems, can sell out, as in the 
case of Leonard Hill. Secondly, it has set 
up a Scottish finance company to provide 
facilities which hitherto had only been avail- 
able in England. Thirdly, it offers a diversi- 
fied spread of interests to the investor. It 
can, moreover, take a more active part in 
the management than an investment trust 
could, though the chairman, Sir James 
Hutchison, has said that the directors prefer 
as far as possible to leave the subsidiaries’ 
management undisturbed. So far this has 
worked well ; in 1960 gross profits, includ- 
ing those of new acquisitions, amounted to 
£583,000, against £400,000, despite falls 
in the profits of the structural engineering 
and furniture divisions. Unlike many other 
industrial holding companies, Grampian 
publishes separate profit and net asset 
figures for its subsidiaries, so that share- 
holders have the opportunity of judging the 
worth of its acquisitions. This year they 
certainly appear to be a mixed bunch, in- 
cluding a woollen producer, a sporting 
¢quipment maker as well as Leonard Hill. 
But the Grampian directors presumably 
keep a close eye on the price and the man- 
agement of the companies they take over ; 
in Leonard Hill, for instance, they believe 
there are substantial growth prospects in 
the market for technical information. 
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Shipping Results 


eo news from shipping companies has 
been bleak in recent weeks, with 


Cunard’s operating loss underlining the 
warning given by the chairman of P & O. 
The interim statement from British and 
Commonwealth Shipping adds to the tale of 
woe. Though the dividend has been main- 
tained at 63 per cent the directors say that 
profits are running at a lower level and that 
the 1961 results wiil fall below the estimates 
given at the annual meeting in July. Sir 
Nicholas Cayzer then said that profits would 
be below those for 1960 but would be higher 
than those for 1959, when they amounted 
to £2,553,000 after tax. 

Last year the dividend of 20 per cent was 
covered twice by earnings but if equity earn- 
ings fell to, say, £2 million such a dividend 
would be barely covered. British and Com- 
monwealih has no doubt found costs, par- 
ticularly wages, rising and squeezing its mar- 
gins. The worsening of the situation since 
July suggests that other factors have been 
at work ; of these, a slight fall in the South 
African traffic might be the principal culprit. 
The tos. ordinary shares at their low point 
for the year of 29s. 9d. xd. yield 6} per 
cent on a 20 per cent dividend. 

In contrast, Reardon Smith Line has pub- 
lished results which the chairman, Mr A. J. 
Reardon Smith, describes as “ not unsatis- 
factory.” The group made a working profit 
of £220,000 in the year to March 31st, com- 
pared with £78,000 in 1959-60. Investment 
income raised the total from {£209,000 to 
£358,000. The ordinary dividend has been 
maintained at 2} per cent but this is not 
fully covered by net earnings. The chair- 
man believes that the outlook is brighter 
than it was a year ago, although the con- 
tinued operation of tankers, which might 
otherwise have been employed in carrying 
oil in the grain trade is still a source of con- 
cern. But freight rates are higher than they 
were and the directors have shown their con- 
fidence in the future by ordering two new 
motor vessels of 15,000 tons each. The 10s. 
shares at 12s. 73d. yield just under 2 per 
cent. This price, which is well below the 
1961 peak of 17s., reflects the company’s big 
holding of cash and investments worth 
almost: £5 million. 


Motor Components 


ia recession in the motor industry has 
taken its toll among the industry’s com- 
ponent suppliers. Birmid sells a high propor- 
tion of its products, which include castings, 
cylinders and brake drums, to the motor 
producers and for the year to July 31st net 
profits fell by 233 per cent from £1,761,000 
to £1,346,000. Lower sales must have con- 
tributed to the fall in earnings from the 
record level of 1959-60, but they have prob- 
ably been squeezed from the other side too, 
as the engineering wages award has pushed 
labour costs up. The ordinary dividend 
has been left unchanged at 20 per cent and 
the £1 ordinary shares at 69s. yield 5.8 per 
cent, . 
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FIRST DEALINGS : Oct. 16 Oct. 30 Nov. 13 
LAST DEALINGS : Oct. 27 Nov. 10 Nov. 24 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 7 Nov. 21 Dec. 5 





W ITH a fall in Bank rate already dis- 
counted buyers of gilt-edged held off 
at first after the recent sharp rise in prices, 
but the general tone of gilts was firm, how- 
ever, and the further fall in the Treasury 
Bill rate last Friday had led the market to 
expect this week’s cut to 6 per cent. Equi- 
ties behaved in sharp contrast with their 
performance in recent weeks and the new 
account opened with a notable recovery in 
prices. The demand for equities broadened 
as more public and institutional buyers ap- 
peared on Wednesday and over the week 
The Economist indicator gained 11 points to 
356.0. 

The gilt-edged market has been firmest 
at the short end and medium and long 
dated stocks were quiet until Tuesday. Sav- 
ings 3 per cent 1955-65 gained 27/32 to 
91 and Conversion 5} per cent 1974 gained 
7/16 to 94 11/16. Funding 33 per cent 
1999-2004 gained 3/16 to 57 13/16, but the 
irredeemables were very dull until Wednes- 
day when there was a slight rally ; but this 
was not enough to counter earlier falls and 
33 per cent War Loan lost § to §23 xd. 
Dominion and Corporation stocks remained 
firm, with continued interest in the new 
LCC 63 per cent 1971-72 loan ; the new 
Bootle issue shares the same coupon and is 
thought to be heavily over-subscribed at its 
issue price of £99. 

Banks were firm over the week and made 
widespread gains ; both Barclays and Lloyds 
gained 5s. to 82s. 9d. and 68s. respectively. 
Insurance shares also showed notable rises, 
with Prudential “A” 23 higher at 25. 
Breweries were also in demand, and Watney 
Mann put on 4s. 6d. to 97s. 6d. Among 
building shares, Associated Portland lost 
earlier gains after the interim dividend but 
gained 2s. 3d. over the week. Early losses 
in ICI were also made good to result in a 
net rise of 2s. 6d. to 63s. 43d. Stores were 
among the shares attracting investment 
buyers ; Marks and Spencer “A” gained 
2s. to 101s. 9d. Rank Organisation gained 
4s. to 30s. 9d. ahead of the full merger 
terms with Gaumont. Mecca was in 
strong demand and the voting shares 
gained 12s. to 70s. 6d. Many industrial 
shares gained after the new account opened ; 
Turner and Newall made good early 
losses to put on 2s. to §7s. 6d. and 
Unilever gained 1s. 63d. to 40s. after the 
subdivision of the shares. Electrical and 
motor shares were also higher and oils came 
back after losses before the weekend on 
news of growing competition ; but even so 
Shell lost 1s. to 114s. The revival of local 


demand pushed tin shares up, and despite . 


profit taking Tronoh gained 2s. to 30s. 6d. 
A rise in demand for Kaffirs on Monday, 
which centred mainly upon the finance 
houses was not sustained. Anglo-American 
gained in all 4s. 43d. to 136s. 103d. 
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Money and Exchanges 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
For the week ended October 28, 1961, there was an ‘‘above- ed cut of 3 , per cent in Bank . 





| Nov. 2, | Oct. 25, Nov. 4, 





line’ deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £42, 594,000 


(£ million) | 
compared with a surplus of £4,577,000 in the previous week and a rate was followed by a corresponding 1960 196) | - 1961 
deficit of £20,898,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 


There was a net expenditure “‘below-line” of £22,509,000 leaving cut in the fixed rates in the money market Issue Department® : 




















































































































a total cumulative deficit to date of £708,687,000 compared Notes in circulation....... 2216-2 2,300:4 2,305-2 
with £714,289,000 in 1960-61. (see page 479). The move to 6 aed cent was Notes in banking dept..... | 34-2 25-0 20-1 
widely expected. Rarely have the day-to-day Govt. debt and securities*. |2.247-7 2.3240 2,324-0 
April t. | April |. | Week | Weel | dealings between the Bank of England and ae nt tabs Tt wk | ee ee 
£'000 | Estimate - oe = = the discount market been so closely watched Coin other than gold coin . 1-5 | 0-3 | 0-3 
1961-62 ; ; . . j : 
1960 1961:'| 1960 1961 | amd assessed by the financial public—and | ®*pyné Department: Hs 
ie pe a io ahaa a4 - | the Bank of England kept to the “ rules of Public aécounts........... | {10-8 | ABB | Be 
: pecial deposits .......... . : : 
Ordinary the game.” It followed this week’s compara- Bankers . Seat | 263-7 | 259-7 2489 wer 
evenue : ; - NT sm ow wens. e bee oe | 65:3 70-1 1 ‘ 

Income Tax.... 2,728,500] 771,345 884,305] 32,401, 32,205 tively mild treatment of the market with a RS ccc, athe 489:3 573-9 564% Total . . 

Se ck ces 210,000 41,300 48,200} 1,000) 1,300) cyt in Bank rate. S Ree Food, dri 

Death Duties .. 240,000] 130,300 149,800] 4,600 4,800 . ‘ores 46-2) 41:7. | 467-5 Basic mat 

Stamps........ 94.000] 51.700 57,800] 2,400 2,200 At, the Treasury bill tender before the es 6s > a0 Ae oe eee in ae 

Profits tax, EPT Bank ate h ri th ndi f di t oor an adgvances.... 18-8 19 5 19 2 Manufactu 
and EPL..... 325,500] 163,000 202,800} 5,000 5,500 r change, the syndicate of discoun Ree ree grea : ' 

Other Inland houses again ignored its several visits to the 2s Mila SAP ac eee sue 
Rev. Duties. = BOh vo | eae Banking department reserve . 35-0 9 21-0 kports of 

a Bank and raised their bid by Is. to %, % % Total... 

Total Inland Rev. 3,59 598, 8,000| 1,157,695 1,342 905] 4 45,401 nei 46,005 £98 IIS 5d the average rate of discount POOR is oa nak nb » els 7:1 4°5 3:7 Manufactu 

EY STS . ° °’ 

Customs....... 1,550,000] 857,794 935,477] 30,705' 34.669] fel] b s. 10 s * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 = 

Ene: 5. aces 960 00 515,105 513, 3 24,395 16,960 y 3 78d. to £5 14s. 6.574. per Fiduciary issue reduced by £25 million to £2,325 million on . 

ee netbeans CS ipeonol cent. The market’s quota of bills was 66 | September 20th. " 
otal ustoms . ° ° ° 
and Excise... 2,510, 000] 372,899 1,448,867] 55,100 51,629] P&T cent, bringing its average quota since the Beexports 

Motor Duties.. 155,000] 32,954. 39,718] 3.240 __ ... first cut = Bank rate on October 5th toa lance of 

eae te very satisfactory 58 per cent. Following TREASURY BILL TENDERS 

(Net Recpts var a eee ie oes . - es 

Broadcast Lic’s.. 40,000] 18,300 19,100] 4800... the tender five or six houses were forced | Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills ' 

Sundry Loans | 295.990] 34328 \ 149,800] < .!2\ 1.150] into the Bank for a moderate amount. | pate of i. 

Miscellaneous { 0,924 f 5,670 / On the tw d b f io anh h Tender pi Average Allotted otal... : 

TE on 1 o days before the Bank rate change Offered ppl Rate of | at Max. pfood, drin 

eee Sock 6,508 8,000 | 2,687,100 687,100 3,000,390{1 14,230 the market was again in the Bank, but this 7 Allotment || Rate ® Basic mate 

. pee Tee aS iy et a eee Ca Ate ta Pee Te . —_— as Eanepemnnnen ne econ mana SOE ceuws 

a z time the amounts were small and were taken sie |) key, ia 4 Manufactur 
. . ~ ° /° 

Debr Interest -- | 660,000] 353,582 396.362] 5.792. only after the Bank had provided special | Oct. 28 2500 30:0 476-9 | 101 9:52 | 36 

ayments to N. : ~ - j xports : 
Ireland Exch. | 92,000] 46,967. 48,961] 3,552. 3,803] help through the purchase of bills. 1961 etl. saat 

PO Fund — Ini- july 28 250-0 426-6 | 133 9:22 | 28 
tial settlement | ‘ 15,000 7,282 7,282 MONEY RATES Manufactur 

Other Consoli- | LONDON Aug. 4 250-0 386-0 | 134 3-33 44 
dated Funds . 8,000} 4,595 4,835] 495, 653 it a 250-0 394-7 | 134 8-51 4\ ei 

Supply Services. | 5,186,902 2,688,882 2,901,138 124,849 129,384 Bank rate (from % Discount rates “ a a's = rae . > USA ro 
Total ...... 5,961,902 | 3,094,026 | 3,358,578|134,688 141,212] 6127 2/11/61) ---. 6 oe * egy i Canada... 

es . ; Sept. | 250-0 | 379-8 | 134 0:50 48 Lati 

Sinking Funds.. 40,000] 21,080, 21,374] 440, 166] PS ROBIE rates oo ee ie 260-0 | 441-6 | 132 10-81 | 60 West'n, Eur 

| yee 16 ae 250-0+ 407-0 131 10-99 59 aus 
ES 5. oT ics es 4 { 4months.... 5!5)¢-6 22 250-0 383-3 130 6-51 5 * 

z eek x Discount houses... 4-4! 6 months.... 5!5)¢-6'), “ 270-0 447-9 1 . Soviet East 
Above-line Surplus - : Local Authorities.. 6! Fine trade bills : |o» 2 [oe 131 0-48 3 Oth 
or Deficit ........... 379,562] 20,898 42,594] Money : | 3months....  7l4-B'4 a 

* Below-line "’ Net Expen- | Clearing banks’ 4months.... 7i¢Ble Oct. is ate ee ak = ‘= : 

DWURG™ 205 cs enmictees at 329,125] 27.310) 22,509 minimum.... 43g | 6 months.... ° 717-8! ” ae 350.0° ee: 18 $.35 + Sterling are 

Total Surplus or Deficit 708,607 | 48,208| 65,103 sina saemee » 7 250-0 2 5 1 OH ports of t 

Po itinerant cceeementsiaianamnitenaetaeatieiiineataisienaaiaenll 

Net receipts from: — ates é es ‘ * On October 27th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 IIs. 5d. Canada 
Tax Reserve Certificates 160,538] 11,518, 19,633 | Official Discount % | Treasury bills: % secured 66 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. eh Oe 
Savings Certificates..... 16,900 200 | 500 rate: OEE. BB yc c550's 2-325 The offer for this week was for £200 million 91 day bills and £60 atin Amer 
Defence Bonds ........ 18,050] 2,174; —456] (from 3'2%,11/8/60) 3 | Rig Pree 2-280 million 63 day bills. + Allotment cut by £10 million. West’n. Eure 
Premium Savings Bonds 24,000 1,850 | 1,300 ‘ a 
eta The = ae isa) 9977 LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE shee cans 
* Net receipt to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in Effective Limits Market Rates : Spot Nterling are 

(961-62 compared with a net receipt of £6 million in 1960-61. ' 

November | October 26 October 27 October 28 October 30 October 3! | November | TR he 
FLOATING DEBT | —-™ 
(£ million) United States $ 2:78-2-82* 2-81 !,-5g ” 2-81!4-5g 2-81 !o-5g 2-Bi3g-!, |B 16-%6 2-8135-'2 Wheat. . 
Canadian $... eee 2-691 14-90) 16 2-8915, 6-90! \¢: 2-90! 16-16 2-90! 4-3 2:90!36—'516 2-907,-9! Meat tenes ° 
_ a Ware and (asus French Fr.....  13-622-14-027 13-B43g-5g | 13-853g-55 13-85!4—'> 13-83-83!, 13-83-83!, 13-83-83!4 Sugar, unret 
reasury Bills Salman Swiss Fr. ..... | 41-94-12-547%— | 12-17lg-3g | 12-167%g-171g | 12-17-17" 12: 16!4—!2 12-16!g—'> | 12+ 1534-16 
oe Belgian Fr. ... | 137-96- - 40-10 | | 140: 2am | 140-10- i 140-05- | 140: “em 140-00- Raw cotton. 
of ing | -05 2} j 
Tender Tap ao | Eaplared Debr. Dutch Gid.... | 99834-10282 | 10-14lg—!2 | 10-137%g-14!g | 10-135g~7g | 10-12-12!, 10: Ini 10-123,-13 | k@w wool, s 
1 a W. Ger. O-Mk. }  11-037-11-365 1 126-2614 11 2579-265 11 -257e-26)5 Ub 24l34 W247 25ly 11 2479-25) Rubber, nati 

™ ] | Portug. Esc. .. asd . | : aa 80-17- 

1960 aro Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1747-47! | 17471 4-34 | 174T-AT' | 1746! 4-34 1746!4-3, | 1746-46 !2 Koftwood 

Oct. 29 3600-0 | 1,617-2 | 213-1 | 5430-3 | Swedish Kr... | 14°27!2-14-70 14-55!2-34 | 14-553—-55 14: 55!5-3, | 14-54ig—3y 14-5441. | 14-537¢-54's BWoodpulp 

Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19-3734-38 | 19-3734-38 | 19- 3779-384 | 19+373g-5g 19-37'4-1) | 19-37l4-!2 rud pulp .. 

1961, a: piteaia: Lelabs re Norwegian Kr.! 19-71-20-30', | 20-035g-7g | 20-035g-7g | 20-033,-04 20-03'3-3, 20-03'4-', .  20-03'5-% ude petro 
july 72; 3200-0 | 10%: so | aaa? * Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 

, 29 3,250-0 | 1,920:3 220-4 3-3 5,393-9 ports of U 

United States $................. Te3gc. pm — | 13)g—""ige. pm | 13yg—" age. pm | '3i6—"igc. pm | '3i¢-! lige. pm 13 6-!Ni6c. pm Boal, includi 

Aug. 5 3,280:0 | 1,882-6 , 207-3 vas 5BG6:9 EOMMIING 05 oon a sing scnicostion 'Syg—'3igc. pm — '3y6—!3) 9c. pm | '5y¢—!3) gc. pm '3y6—!3,6c. pm | '5y6—!3; 6c. pm 1346-13; 6c. pm oven piece 

» 21] 3,290-0 | 1,712°9 206-6 ao | 5,209-4 SND cy b00 s hielp one Bae tacs 3!'g—25gc. pm oe pm. | aa pm _ 25g-2!gc..pm | 2!'2-2c. pm 23g—17gc. pm i 
19 3,290-0 1,732-5 316-8 1-5 5,340-7 Ro... 5 a nia dele Ram cate 4!g-35gc. pm 2 pm - pm | 4-3!2c. pm 4\g-35gc. pm 4\g-35gc. pm ” 
26 3,280-:0 | 1,840-0 201-9 2°3 5,324-1 een Ee. OE ree ae Gree eae eee oa pm = a. pm | > ans pm oe pm wes pm tng pm Passenger 
| { ute Sihicun es aieaeh-s oe cena 4-134c. pm 4—13yc. pm 2-2c. pm 4-134c. pm —l!2¢. pm 2-2c. pm Cal 

Sept. 2 3,260°0 | 1,855-3 239-4 | 5,354-8 W. German D-Mk. .......cccc0. 4'5-35gpf. pm 4-3'opf.pm | 4-3!apf. pm 4-3!opf. pm =| 4'4-334pf. pm | 4!g—35gpf. pm ommercial 

6 3340-0 1908.2 39.5 | s3747 Three Months Forward Rates sricultural 
23. 3,220-0 1,928-7 228-3 5,377-0 RP SONtOS Sooke onic ses ose von or 2hig-T Sige. pm 2!y6-1'5igc. pm!) 2-17gc. pm 2-I7gc. pm | 2-17gc. pm 2-I7gc. pm achinery-— 
30 3,220:0 2,018 -6 283-7 5,225:3 Canadian $ ...............-006. 24-2! gc. pm =. 23 g—-2Z' gc. pm —s-.2!g—-2c. pm 2'g-2c.pm | 2!'g-2¢. pm 2'g-2c. pm yout 
DE oS bh dee wacko odin eee 10-9!oc. pm 10-9!2c. pm 10-9!o¢. pm 10-9!2c. pm 10! 4-934c. pm 10-9!ac. pm fees c 

Oct. 7 3,240-0 aes 207-2 5,445-3 W. German D-Mk. ............. 10'4-934pf. pm 10-9!apf. pm =: 10-9!lapf. pm = —-10-9!apf. pm == 10-9!apf. pm =| 10-9!2c. pm micals, el 

» $4: 3,260-0 2,003 -4 208-7 5,472:2 Gold Price at Fixin 
21 3270-0 | (1997-8 183-1 5,450-9 8 
28 | 3,280-0 | 2,003-2°) 211-5 5:494-8 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/034d. 249/IMlod. | cas {250/0', 250/1'4 250/1'4 0) (') Trad 
($ Abas cnet 35-19! 35-19! bs | 35-191 35-19! 35-19! Including 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH 





















































U K Exte rnal Trade Prices and Wages........ « Cee. 2te External Trade ......... .. This week 
TS Imports are valued cif: exports fob. Manpower and Output.... Sept. 23rd Industrial Profits .......... Oct. [4th 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. OVERSEAS 
Seaa Western Europe.......... Sept. 30th United States. .....cccccce Aug. 26th 
2,305 2 1 
20:1 Monthly averages 1960 1961 
2,324°0 
0:3 1958 1959 1960 July Aug. | Sept. May June July | Aug. | Sept. 
15-4 
230:3 VALUE 
248-9 ports : 
ile WEEE TOU! ..-sstvtesy seas, pibusinesbbacy £ million | 312-3 | 331-9 | 379-9 | 381-5 | 381-5 | 363-4 | 394-4 | 371-3 | 350-2 | 358-8 | 343-1 
Food, drink oe NOE c occcse cues 5 a? ‘-: vo —. ae oe ae ae 2 ‘es ee 
Basic materials ......... ae vee eneeas ‘ ri : a | ‘ : ; : . ’ : : . 
Wee Mifeels ....cesess TohaK Garant eea yard ml 36-6 | 38-9.| 40-2 | 36-2 | 43-6 | 38-1 43-2 | °37-8 | 41-3 | 38-7 | 35-3 
19-2 Manufacturen ios. cavctedecsccitqieces ia 76:1 87:6 | 120-7 126-3 119-7 116-7 126-3 124-1 116-1 117-8 1it-3 
551°5 
ports of UK produce: 
oo Total . scecenss te Cated stot aces i 264:7 277-5 | 296-3 276-4 281-0 261-3 298-9 316-3 308-7 305-2 260-5 
3:7 Manufactures—Total........eeeeeeees ee 222°5 234:5 | 250: 1 235-0 239-1 219-2 257-1 270-2 263-7 259-6 215-6 
—_—_—_——— ‘ OE a havi ceteviees " 36-0 37-8 39-3 37-3 34-4 35-4 41-9 39-9 40:8 35-9 30-7 
4,553,000 ja Engineering products.. ag 115-6 122-4 | 131-0 122-5 125-3 105-3 137-9 150-3 140-0 148-3 112-0 
million on ¥ WOMUNGEs sia ceeeadese's % 21-2 20:7 | 21-8 20-1 21-7 21-2 20-0 19-6 21-4 19-1 18-1 . 
POXPOREB a cradcisd vicweoneessaasee ‘se 11-8 10-9 | I1-8 10-9 12-9 12:8 13-6 13-8 14-4 13-4 12-5 
: plance of trade (exports /ess imports) ‘ —35:8 | —43-5 | —71-8 | —94-2 | —87-6 | —89-4 | —81-9 | —41-2 | —27-1 —40:2 | —70-1 i 
: is 
\uilleeneil 4 
inths’ Bills ports : VOLUME’) * | it 
Allotted Bp l0tal -csecceeccscccecevcesececence | 1954=100 114 122 | 138 side 1354 aid 1385 ee 130 135 eee is 
mg te Food, drink and tobacco.........++. i 119 18 | 121 a 1134 see 1215 ave ses aie 4 
Rate ? Basic Mmateri@ie..cad%ss save soe se c'ees a 94 101 110 ols 1124 an 1065 “te “te oe : 
PO... vvsueertinawhebeduieueneres ‘s 124 143 | 157 HE 1514 sua 1625 be 35 re 4 
oy PANUICHIEDR ccc cockas cancoesencaus “ 132 150 201 date 1994 aa 2025 on a ta } 
' 36 ports : | | | 4 
iil ... onbustant abate Aetea a cueme Pe itr 116 122 sei) 0 wet 2... eee 126 4 
2 28 PAN UlAChNERR a eee dan dec Rer i atavcces a 113 oie 3 124 “ad 1164 aa 1315 ag “a : 
rat Tae wot,y AREA | 
mports from : iy 
; 39 MSA... «6 shea aae cela aces ol caw’ £ million 29:2 30-9 47-3 48-5 45-1 49-5 39-3 32-7 28-3 36-2 40-9 z 
Canada icseivcce ounuce vereasencets ai 25:7 26-0 31-3 34-2 35-7 28-9 33-1 30-3 29-4 31-5 27-5 i 
0 48 Latin America.....ceeeeee- ranee east ‘a 24-6 26:8 26:0 28-7 27-3 22-6 27-5 26-2 24-2 21-8 18-4 8 
| 60 West’n. Europe—Common Market .... os 44-4 46°6 55-2 53-9 51-7 53-2 59-1 60-1 57-2 56-3 53-7 tf 
; = . J Free Trade Association (3) ‘“ 36:2 39:0 | 46-7 49-5 50-2 50-7 47-8 51-7 48-8 47-2 46-3 os 
g 39 Soviet Eastern Europe.......++++++++ 5 8-5 9-7 | 11-6 11-4 14-0 13-4 10-9 11-7 13-5 16-7 14-9 A 
ther NomGQtmlly sos secon eww ivuns s 30:2 32-7 35-5 28-7 33-4 | 28-9 40-0 31-3 27-7 28-5 27:8 i} 
0 57 i 
8 e Sterling OF OM cad wusecdcnts sid ncaa’ 112-8 120-2 126-3 126-6 | 124-1 | 116-2 136-7 127-3 | 121-1 120-6 113-6 iq 
7 66 ports of UK produce to: | | 4 
———_—— SA... se<usieuemag es ccetenesexer ee ‘3 22:9 30-3 27-4 25-2 |. BA 23-4 21-5 23-0 23-3 25-2 23-7 ih 
£98 IIs. > Canada ...scccs Pareee Ctheeecereress z 15-7 17-3 17-9 16-7 16:7 13-0 22:3 18-4 18-1 18-7 12-3 sf 
ny io hatin AMOrG@Bccccmeececsrieincbae’ a 12-6 12-9 | 143 11-4 18-2 11-9 12-2 14-3 14-7 12-7 12-2 ie 
jon - West’n. Eurrope—Common Market .... a 34-9 38-8 43-3 44-0 38-7 38-0 52:8 52:3 53-2 46-4 44-7 ig 
5 ae ool gran trate Aesnsiesion = 32:0 | = 9 39 = 7 =I “oa =3 <e | 
oviet Eastern Europe......eceeeeees : . ont? f= Ge . : | . : . , . . ie 
Other Non-Sterling........ccccceees - 29:6 | 29:4 | 32-2 31-7 28:0 | 26-3 31-6 36-4 36-6 33-9 28-6 y 
| $3 
PUNNG WOBis sivas dive sientdveswes ees be 116-0 111-7 119-0 111-9 118-9 111-7 109-4 114-1 113-8 124-4 94-5 ' 
TRADE IN SELECTED 
ers COMMODITIES it 
————_ Brorts : 7 
2-B13g-'2 oe oto biegeebaeucemedes sconende 000 tons 376-4 356-3 342-3 419-5 see ¥3 = _ = = = { 
2-907,-9! MEE. icegecntcas waite een oon meee me 69:4 67:6 {| 70:2 76:7 65- . ° . ; : \ cf 
13-83-83" Sugar, unrefined..... EET rk: od 219: 201-8 | 184-1 260-0 139- 156-5 176-7 168-8 140-2 172-1 148- i 
1534- bs 
HAP OO MEAW COLON (2) ..sscrccccececcssoces ‘ 21-5 22:5 22-6 26:3 26-6 8-4 16-8 16-3 9-8 16-0 10-9 rt 
10: 1234-13 Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (2) .... mn. Ib. 51-1 58-6 59-9 57-1 37-1 27-7 63-3 48-7 42-4 32-0 18-9 ; 
11+24%-25's ‘Mhubber, natural and synthetic (2)..... 000 tons 17-0 17-0 16:4 18-6 7:7 6:5 12-3 14-0 11-5 18-9 12-2 { 
80-17-27 ie 
1746-46! Dweed , cacwasesdunh octane ’000 stds. 106-4 121-7 | 150-1 213-9 244-6 189-9 109-3 173-8 179-0 202-3 171-1 : 
OT MEN OUDUID wns ssecesscererentecenees 000 tons | 175-4 | 185-4 | 226-0 | 182-2 | 228-4 | 235-7 | 259-1 | 226-5 | 161-4 | 193-0 | 196-3 
at Crude petroleum.....sscecceccecces mn. galls. 728 847 969 905 1,108 1,006 1,171 1,010 1,080 1,065 895 
borts of UK produce: 
I3;g-! gc. om MlCoal, including bunkers............. 000 tons 403 343 | 455 426 418 489 579 505 493 382 469 
151 6—!3,6c. pm oven piece-goods—cotton.......... mn. sq. yds. 32 29 27 22 26 25 24 22 23 21 22 
ait gee. a ” 4 ss WOGEss'ssa eaneta 000 sq. yds. 7,893 8,536 | 8,085 7,817 8,166 7,225 6,882 7,043 8,387 7,964 6,211 
Mae pm Messenger cars and chassis .........++ number | 40,323 | 47,414 | 47,493 | 44,817 | 41,024 | 29,795 } 29,827 | 31,937 | 31,497 | 27,988 | 28,180 
4\g-35gpf. pm ~OMmercial vehicles and chassis...... is 9,303 10,619 | 12,127 12,092 12,292 9,180 12,773 16,437 14,877 11,428 10,914 
ericultural tractors: . cscs caqeds «ese e 8,709 9,474 11,964 11,081 10,964 12,274 10,705 12,218 13,318 11,470 10,163 
2-17gc. pm rachinery—electrical...ceeseceeceees £’000 5,818 5,706 | 5,265 4,914 4,957 4,321 5,707 -| 5,924 5,729 4,758 4,199 
sense. OS other 42,773 | 47,264 | 52,926 }| 50,608 | 49,320 | 44,217 | 60,966 | 62,665 | 62,323 | 56,925 | 53,605 
_9lac. pm ee) ee | ” ’ ’ , ’ ’ » ’ ? » ’ ’ 
Weoicc pm [cremicals, elements and compounds . ‘. 5,027 | 5,862 | 6,438 | 5,996 | 6118 | 6699 | 6,253 | 5,970 | 5,972 | 5,620 | 5,885 
\! (') Trade with the Channel Islands is included in all 1958 indices and in the total import and export indices only from 1959 onwards. (2) Retained imports. 
Oe WD 


Including Finland. (4) Average for third quarter. (5) Average for second quarter. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
TAI SUA TS 





BRITISH HYDROCARBON CHEMICALS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Petroleum Chemicals) 


COMMERCIAL ASSISTANTS 


Applicants should be approximately 25-30 years of age 
with a science degree and preferably some experience 
in the chemical, petroleum or allied industries. 
Administrative experience also an advantage with a 
background in marketing research, sales promotion or 
technical sales service. 






Posts carry attractive starting salaries, They are pen- 
sionable (non-contributory) and will lead to increasing 
responsibility. 


Apply with full particulars, quoting Serial No. 81, to: 


Personnel Department, 

British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd., 
Devonshire House, 

Mayfair Place. 

London, W.1. 


HVUVVUUUUUO LULA 


ili 


SOCIETE FINANCIERE 


constituée par d’importantes 


Banques européennes et américaines 


recherche 
un ECONOMISTE trés expérimenté 


et de branches 
industrielles, formation mathématique souhaitable, connaissance 
du frangais et lecture de l’allemand nécessaires) 
rémunération en rapport 
(résidence Paris, logement assuré) 
envoyer curriculum vitae détaillé 


(grande pratique des études de conjoncture 


a Box No. 1558, The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 
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preparations. 


preparation of sales forecasts. 


STANDARD TELEPHONES 
AND CABLES LIMITED 


FINANCE ANALYSIS 


Applications are invited for the post 


of 

FINANCE ANALYSIS CLERK 
in the London Headquarters of a 
world-wide Electrical Engineering 
Company. 

The job is concerned with the 
analysis of the financial position of 


some of the Company’s overseas assets 


and will entail the accumulation of 
data to determine courses of action 
regarding these matters. 


The post would probably be attrac- 
tive to a man in his_ middle thirties 
who has experience in a_ banking, 
insurance, accounting or similar environ- 
ment but sees his prospects there as 
too limited. Considerable demands on 
intelligence, initiative and accuracy 
will be made and these are more 
likely to be met by someone with a 
“back room” ‘rather than an extro- 
vert temperament. 


An initial salary of up to £850 p.a. 
is envisaged and the Company offers 
attractive fringe benefits—pension 
scheme, etc. 


Formal qualifications in accountancy 
may be an advantage but, if you have 
appropriate experience, their absence 
should not deter you from applying. 


Write, giving details 
and experience, to: 


of education 


Standard Telephones and Cables 
Limited, 
Manpower Section, Connaught House, 
63 Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
Quote Ref. E/24. 


By air see below 


Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight } 
Australia ....... Seas0te ee ee _ i, See, oe £7 15s. _ 
Canada :— SPOR os 04-00%. £6 Os. _ 
Quebec and Ontario EN gs acs ass £9 Os. £6 10s 
Provinces.......... —_ £8 5s. Gibraltar, Malea.. £5 Os. —_ 
Other Provinces ..... _ £9 Os Hongkong ...... _ £8 15s. 
DOOD . vod6asesesaane £9 Os £7 5s. WIGUE c Ga cekcs ue £9 Os. £7 10s 
See eer £10 6s. — Indonesia ....... £9 Os. a 
SS ey £9 Os. |. £7 10s. Iran & Iraq ..... £7 15s. ee 


NOTES: Air Freight is normally 24/48 hours slower than air- 
mail. Proportionate Rates are acceptable for subscriptions for 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: AUSTRALIA: John Hinton & 
Co., 50 Miller Street, Sydney, New South Wales. BELGIUM: W. H. Smith & Son, 71 Boulevard 
Adolphe Max, Brussels. BRAZIL: J. de Croze, Rua Mexico 70, 8/1110, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Service, 587 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 7, Ontario. 
CEYLON: The Lake House Bookshop, 100 Parsons Road, Fort, Colombo. DENMARK: Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 6 Norregade, Copenhagen K. YPT: G. Avatis, 8 Ibrahim El Lakani, Heliopolis, 
Cairo. FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskato, Helsinki. FRANCE: W. H. th 
& Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli, Pariss GERMANY: W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 36, Koln 1; 
H. E. Braumueller, Karlstrasse 34, Hamburg 22. GHANA: Travel Service Ltd., P.O. Box 401, 
Accra. GREECE: Librairie Kauffman, 28 Rue du Stade, Athens. HOLLAND: Van Gelderen 
Hoofdkantoor, N.Z. Voorburgwal, 142, Amsterdam-C, ONGKONG: The Advertising & 
Publicity Bureau it; 701-706 Marina House. INDIA: Patrika Syndicate Private Ltd., Gole 
Market, New Delhi 1, or 12/1A Lindsay Street, Calcutta 16. IRAN: Iranian Amalgamated 
Distribution Agency, Avenue Shah, 62 Yaghma Street, Teheran. IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, 
Merjan Building, Southgate, Baghdad. ISRAEL: Weiss’ Subscriptions, 22 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. 
ITALY: Messaggérie Italiano, Via Lomazzo 52, Milan 12. JAPAN: Maruzen & Co., P.O. Box 

AN: Joseph I. Bahous & Co., P.O. Box 66, Amman. KENYA: East 


605, Tokyo Central. JORD 
Africar Standard, P.O. Box 30080, Nairobi. LEBANON: Librairies Antoine, A. Naufal & Fréres, 


less than a year (minimum four weeks). 
service addresses can enter ‘Airmail Subscriptions in Europe at 


MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 


An outstanding opportunity arises in a leading- International 
Organisation for a Market Research Officer interested in the func- 
tions of marketing nationally advertised 


. The duties will include the direction of the Company’s con- 
sumer and market research, analysis of test market results and the 


Salary will be in line with qualifications and experience and 
applicant would possess a degree, preferably in Statistics or Social 
Sciences, with a sound knowledge of statistical methods. 
report to the Marketing Director. 


Age preferably between 25-30. The Company operates a non- 
contributory Pension Fund.—Box 1560. 





toilet and cosmetic 












He will 






INVESTMENT ANALYST 


_ Leading International Bank with expandi 
investment activities in Europe  requif 
experienced ANALYST to develop research 
Continental securities. Candidates should 
at least 5 years’ experience in Invesimg 
Analysis, including at least 3 vears in (Cj 
tinental securities, and covering comparati 
company and industry studies. Experience 
interviewing management is essential. This i 
genuine “growth” opportunity offering co 
mensurate remuneration’ for the right m 
Preferred age 30/40 years. Replies, which 
be treated in the strictest confidence, shoj 
indicate breadth of fields covered, as well 
the usual brief business history and educatio 
qualifications.—Box 1562. 





HE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UN 
LTD. wishes to make a graduate appoi 
ment to the staff of its International Divisi 
This division is concerned with  econor 
research for clients as well as publications & 
ing with all parts of the world, Applic 
should not be more than 28 and should 
a good honours degree; this need not be 
economics. ‘but in such case they should h 
experience of economic or related research; 
| good working knowledge of either Spanish 
| German. is - desirable.—Detailed. - applicat 
should be sent to International Research, E 
| 5 Bury Street, London, S.W.1. 





classified advertisements see page 


| For further appointments and other 
| 494 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHA| 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


| 
| 
| AND 
Applications are invited from graduates Wi 
qualifications. in Economics and _ Statisil 
| The appointment may be full-time or pari-ti 
} and the salary will be according to qualificatid 
| and experience within the range £425 to £ 
| - Applications, with the names of not md 
| than. two referees, to the Clerk to the Fac 
of Commerce and Social Science, the Univ 


| sity, Birmingham 15, from whom _ furl 
| information may be obtained, by Frid 
November 10th. 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail UK and Canada £4.10; elsewhere overseas 


Airmail Air Freight {{ Airmail | Air Freig 
SO onl tact Oe £7 15s. — || Philippines ...... £10 6s. oa 
Bb UE ca tat as nite £10 6s. _ Rhodesia ....... £9 Os. = 
fOrdAn ...0.60' ee _ South Africa £9 Os | £7 10s 
Lebanon ....... far ee. os South and Central 
Malaya....... oes Sr a — America ...... £9 Qs | - 
| New Zealand... £10 6s. — SE Shani dine 5.05 £7 15s. £6 15s 
NISGTIAs<s.ccees aa £6 10s GINS ers ite<:b ome _ | $25 or f 
Pakistan. . 635054 £9 Os. _ {| West Indies..... £9 Os. | - 
H.M. Forces at official £5, elsewhere overseas at £7 15s. a year: surface mail f 


Rue de l’Emir, Bechir, Beirut. 
Road, Singapore, 9. 





MALAYA: Messrs. Marican & Sons, Subscription Dept., 74 Orcll 
NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotcl, (NZ), Ltd., P.O 


and airmail rates for Gibraltar and Malta are as shown bd 





Box 584, 75 A 


Avenue, Auckland; Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., 32 Warins-Taylor Street, Wellington, NIGER 


Atlas Nigeria Ltd., 


jeneste, P.O. Box 115, Oslo. 


6 Labinjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120, Lagos. 
PHILIPPINES : 


NORWAY: A/S Narvesens Litteral 
Morris Corporation, P.O. Box 1451, Mat 


POLAND: A. R. §S. Polona Krakowskie Przedmiescie 7, Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons 
P.O. Box 1498, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: American & Overseas Pub 


tions, P.O. Box 3025, Port Elizabeth. 


SPAIN : Distribuidora International, Duque de Sext0, 


Apartad» 9156, Madrid. SUDAN: Sudan Bookshop, P.O. Box 156, Khartoum. SWEDEN: 
nergren-Williams A.B. Nordenflychtsvigen 70, Stockholm. SWITZERLAND: Agence Acbetl 


Case, 123, Berne Transit. 


Salaam. TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istklal Caddesi,. Beyoglu-Istanbul. 


TANGANYIKA: The Tanganyika Standard, P.O. Box 33, Dil 


UGANDA: 


African Standard, P.O. Box 1656, Kampala. UNITED STATES: British Publications Inc., 30 


60th Street, New York 22, N.Y.; Eastern News Distributors Inc., 





306 West 1ith Street, 


York 14, N.Y.; The Economist, National Qress Building, Washington 4, D.C.;. National 


4055 Wilshire Blvd., 
Quinta Oasis, 


lications Co., 
Santiago C.A. 








No. 


Los Atigelas 5, 
Segunda Transversal Norte, Urbanizacion Guacaipuro. Api 
2589. Caracas 


VENEZUELA : Distribul 





California. 
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national Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 30th June, 1961 
1e func- ee 
cosmetic Ore Milled, 2,116,000 tons. Slime treated for Uranium Oxide, 2,067,100 tons. 
Gold yield Uranium Oxide yield 
oz. fine dwt. per ton Ibs. Ib. per ton 
9 857,794 8.108 974,349 0.471 
ys con- Pyrites concentrate recovered... .. 36,381 tons. 
and the Sulphuric Acid produced......... 37,783 tons. 
d Gold : i 
mce an Total Working Revenue........... re Wien | eee R21,620,993 R10-22 
yr Social Total Working Expenditure ...........2.2.00005 13,439,638 6°35 
He will Weg PRE aise cia og cee cere dees hence we 8,181,355 R3-87 
Uranium, Pyrites and Sulphuric Acid 

‘S$ a non- Working POR ct SS Rh hes cha scaled ehmes be 5,360,467 
Total WWevitiny. PrOGt siyc: cepat. .otess cetecldcdvaees 13,541,822 
Expenses, fess Sundry Revenue ............ceeeesenes 191,515 

13,350,307 

TaxatiQgpars = os: oa ceva s SR CORMOIADES 0 ohee'is cakes Magee wad 828 
Profit Qibee: FAM ORION. Ceca cee aiels ccik atv os ce Heke Reda. 13,349,479 

NALYST Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at 30th June, notes 

. Rn SG itir. Aen on clornay ran oeaomebenriay kal sega 2,624, 

tress tam a 5078, 

COD aT ouid ha Dividends—No. 9 of 13-65¢ and No. 10 of 14c per share 4,995,000 

. jn Investmm Transfer to Capital Reserve : 

3 vears in (9 Expenditure on mining assets and trade 

ring comparat IpEteNeNe 85> o roc Cb ae eeeeete 3,296,637 

; wih Ths Repayment on account of capital portion 

7 offering c of uranium, pyrites and other loans. . 2,786,601 

the right m - 

eplies, which 6,083,238 

oengence- — Less Interest free uranium loan......... 262,000 

. ! 

y and educatiog 5,821,238 
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Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at 30th June, 


HARMONY GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 



















10,816,238 


1968 5 och ae ve coeaabyo uae aeeaer Likes eae RS,158,141 






The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, 


The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 


~ 
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P 1793 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
SUPPLIERS OF SCOTCH WHISKY 
HILL THOMSON 4 CO. LTO, 
SOINBURGH 


UEEN ANNE 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 


Q 



















the popular health and sports resort 
situated on a lovely plateau, perched on 
mountain slopes facing the Valaisian Alps. 
With its pure and bracing air, and its 
remarkable record of sunshine: (averaging 

8 hours 14 minutes daily in January alone), 
Montana is an ideal spot to enjoy happy 
holidays at any time of the year. Winter 
sport enthusiasts in particular, appreciate 
the advantages of two cable cars and five ski 
lifts. All visitors are glad to know that they 
can cash their Travellers’ Cheques or Letters 
of Credit at the Montana Branch of the 
Union Bank of Switzerland. 





SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE, SVIZZERE 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Reserves 
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REVOLUTIONS 
ARE ALWAYS 
NEWS... 


244 


SAS and SWISSAIR offer the lowest ever First and 
Economy class fares to South America. Now you can 
fly London to Rio de Janeiro and back for as little as 
£244.7.0 Economy class on the “Supersuisso” or “Royal 


NWA WW 


ANY /7/7, 


Viking and Globetrotter". Fares to Sao Paulo, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires and Santiago have also been cut, 
so you can explore the rich Latin American markets at 
even less cost. 

You have the choice of First class with a luxury sleeper 
seat at no extra cost, berths available, or comfortable 
Economy class. The world-famous cuisine of Switzer- 


and very much in the industrial news i 
Torque-Arm, the shaft-mounted gearbox b 
Fenner. Torque-Arm has overthrown base 


land or Scandinavia is served on every flight. 


4 FLIGHTS WEEKLY TO SOUTH AMERICA 


plates, couplings and alignment problems 
wherever revolutions are reduced. Mak 


Torque-Arm the talking point in your nex 
P //\\ SS 


transmission coup d’éfat.. 
sh x ri \w rm’ % | 
Code) tote ae J.H. FENNER & COLTD. HULL 


through your SWISSAIR 
Travel Agent ll eae Factories Overseas in Australia, India and South Afric 
bal LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALT 

H. P.O 


only by 
aval ele) 
Saving 


Ore eb) eek 
the things you want 


Saving brings independence and self-retiance— which 
means that it is you who will decide whether to 
seize that opportunity, to buy that house, to buy that 
Car, to take that holiday. Fhere is no simpler and 
safer way to become independent than by opening 
an account with the Burnley Building Society and 
saving reguiarly. Interest is generous: security is 
unshakeabie. Save with the Burnley now. 


Burnley Building Society 


HEAD OFFICE Burnley: LONDON OFFICE 129 Kingsway 


NN We assist you in the industrial 
(9) development of your country 


by granting and acquiring industrial licences, indus- 
trial property rights, technical documentations, and 
by scientific as well as technical aid. 


Aussenhandelsgeselischaft m.b.H. 
Berlin C 2, Schicklerstrasse 5-7 
German Democratic Republic 
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Surveys, Jan-Dec, 1960). To reach this large body of investors, potential invest- 
ors-and customers!—with your annual company report, please contact the 
Financial Advertisement Manager, Daily Mail, Northcliffe House, London, E.C.4. 


~~ (49.7%-of Daily Mail readers own their homes) 


aily Si Mail 


News Chronicle 


More than 2} million readers of the Daily Mail aged 25 and over are to be 
found in the important ABC, social groups * (I.P.A. National Readership 
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money is 


A SOURCE OF 


INNOCENT “ 
MERRIMENT 


We can scarcely think of a more 
agreeable sentiment, but it’s also true 


The man who enjoys good wine and takes 
an intelligent interest in his cellar buys 
his wine ‘by the dozen’ from the 

stocks in our vaults. We put ourselves 

in his place, choosing and buying the 
wines that he would choose and buy if he 
had our acquaintance with the growers 
and our experience of their wines. 

For example, we have in our bins 

at the moment—- 


Eléonor de Guienne Rouge, 

a light luncheon claret for 6s. 1d. a bottle 
Fresh, dry Muscadet 1960 

for 7s. 1d. a bottle 

Fine Medium Dry Spanish Amontillado 
Sherry for only 11s. 3d. a bottle. 


There are nearly 50 other low-priced 
wines, including hocks, moselles, 

and wines from every corner of France 
costing from 6s, to 10s. a bottle. Nor is 
this all: there are Chateau-bottled 

clarets of classic vintages, and fine 
German wines at less than you would 
think possible. Delivery for all our wines 
is free anywhere in the United Kingdom. 





that money can be the source of 
more money—which is why people 
invest and why we're in business. 
Investing in the Japanese market 
is an easy way to put your money 
to work reproducing itself. To find 
out where in Japan it will work 
hardest, you ‘need. facts and figures, 12 









If you would like a list and regular copies 
of our wine news bulletins, please 
write to the Secretary. 


and that’s where Yamaichi comes in. 
PROFESSIONAL & BUSINESSMEN’S WINE VAULTS LTD 


Besides our regular weekly and 9 Drapers Gardens London EC2 MIN 4100 
monthly publications, industry-wide 
surveys, and other English-language 
pamphlets and brochures, Yamaichi 
puts out a continuing series of Special 
Reports on leading individual corpo- A N N U i T E S 
rations, They give in concise form 
the major activities, plans, production, For 


sales, and profit records, and other HIGH RETURNS 


detailed data the wise investor wants . 
with 
to know. 


If your money means more to you SOUND ADVICE 


than innocent merriment, you will’ and 


do well to consider taking a stake in FINE SERVICE 








Japan’s booming economy. Yamaichi 
is waiting to help you. 


ALLIANCE 
YAMAICHI : 
SECURITIES CO.,LTD. ASSURANCE 


Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokya COMPANY LIMITED 
New York Affiliate: BARTHOLOMEW LANE : LONDON - EC2 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
1123 Bethel Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 








Register qd as 
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.when we were thinking of doing business overseas we found this 
booklet most helpful. It has been produced by our bank and is full of 
information about the things we wanted to know such as exchange con- 
trol, shipping documents, credit and insurance. It is well worth asking for 
a copy at your local branch of Martins Bank. Information and advice on 
exporting matters are available from all their.branches, who.can call upon 
the special facilities of their Information Department at Head Office... 


Martins Bank = 


Martins Bank Limited. Head Office: 4 Water Street, ee 2 


sistered as @ “a Newspaper. Au uthor sed as as Second ron d Class Mail, Post Offic ce Dept., Ottawa. Pri in En gland b by St. Clements Press, Ltd., London EC4. I Published by The Eo conomisé 
New wapaper’ “Ttds at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Whi tehall isi. Postage on this issue: UK 4id.; Ov verseas Sid. 
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TZAL products 
— fast by fork truck 


loading IZAL packs in the despatch bays at 


Coventry Climax UNIVERSAL Electric Fork Trucks 
Newton Chambers, Thorncliffe works. 


How long to load a goods train? Not long 

with the right equipment; Newton Chambers 

clear IZAL cartons by pallet load direct from 
despatch bay to ‘Palvans’ as shown above. 

Typical time 15/20 minutes per van. Another 

cost cutting success for Britain's leading fork truck. 


Cok s eecae FORK LIFT TRUM 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED (Dept E) COVE r 








